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In this number, a paper prepared by Herbert Kelman has been 
added to the papers organized by George Coelho. Kelman’s paper 
presents a broad overview of the social and psychological factors that 
must be taken into account in conducting programs of international 
exchanges, which have at least in part, the goal of affacting attitudes. 
Thus the practitioners involved in such programs may find that ‘this 
paper, based on studies of attitude change and other research, talks 


programs at social psychological research intendeds to evaluate the 
effects of such program in specific areas and with specific groups and 
to delineate the processes through which the effects are achieved. 


The identification of Edgar Schein as the consultant to George 
Coelho, reflects the special role that a member „of the Editorial 
Committee takes in working with the issue edifor and the general 
editor in producing a number. 


Previously unacknowledged consultants in the four numbers of 
1960 were: Martha White, Ithiel Pool, Robert Chin and Thomas 
Pettigrew. In future issues, the member of the editorial committee 


acting as consultant on a number of the Journal will be noted in the 
Table of Contents. : 
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General Editor 
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n Introduction 


George V. Coelho 


à 


Three papers included in this volume were originally presented 
at the Symposium "Intercultural Contacj and the Image of America 
at Home and Abroad,” which was organized by the issue editor at the 
67th Annual Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
; held at Cincinnati on September 5, 1959. 

The- scope of the present collection of studies was suggested by 
"the theoretical and practical concerns of the Committee on Cross- 
Cultural Education which was established by the Social Science Re- 
search Council in 1952. During that year there were only about 30,000 
internatignal students? enrolled in American institutions of higher 
learning. At that time there was very little systematic research on or 
' objective evaluation of Exchange of Persons programs. In 1962, a 

decade later, American universities have more than doubled their 

enrolment of international students. The -dimensions of Americas 
concern with the educational and development problems of the world 
are indicated by the nearly 70,000 foreign citizens at U.S. institutions 
of higher learning and in training programs with hospitals and in- 
dustrial firms, and the 17,500 U.S. students and faculty members 
abroad (Open Doors, 1961). Chart 1 illustrates the distribution of 
these students by continental areas of the world. 


New Trends in International Educational Exchange 


Especially noteworthy are the substantial increases in the per- 
centages of students from the newly developing nations of Asia and 
Africa. "Last year there were 1,9) frican students reported in the 
U.S.; this year the total was 2,831—a 44.57% increase. A 12% increase 
was shown in the 19,222 students reported from the Far East com- 
pared with 17,175 for the previous year. Percentages of the total 


? The term "international students" is somewhat awkward but probably more 
accurate than foreign students, insofar as it defines the cross-cultural educational 
experience from the point of view of the Exchange student who is oriented to 
home and host national refetence groups. Moreover, many overseas students tend 
to be sensitive to the exotic and alienating implications of the term "foreign 
associated with their academidf student role in a university setting. 
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and country of origin. 


These startling changes are not primarily the result of bis 
Government financial support which accounts for less than 10% of th 


students in this country. They dramatize the Swirl and swell of inter- 


r learning have been alert 
»uting toward the develop- 
p with an image of America 
al scientists have not been slow 


to their potential opportunities for contril 
ment in other countries of trained leadershi 
that is positive and affirmative, soci i 
to recognize the unique Opportunity presented by Exchange programs 


for appraising realistically the effects of face-to-face contact in im- 
proving international understanding (Gardner, 1952). 


A Definition of Cross-Cultural Education 


In the summer of 1954, 
held at the University of Wi 
exploratory studies of cross-cultural educati i 
the individual level as the reci 


represent certain continuities 
in conceptualizing dependent variables i ated as outcomes 
of the cross-cultural education 
fresh theoretical points of view Suggesting hypotheses regarding 
dynamic processes of attitude and behavior change i 
experiences, 


Coping with New Social and 
The studies by Selltiz and Cook and by Bj 
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duce stereotypes about the “foreign person,” and to increase friendlier 
orientations and a more realistic differentiation in attitudes. Bailyn 
and Kelman’s study of Scandinavian visitors in the United States and 
Schild’s study of Americans in Israel attempt to clarify principles of 
adaptive problem-solving behavior involved in the student's manage- 
ment of the transition to and sojourn in a new and problematic social 
environment. na 

Selltiz and Cook, using both large-scale survey and intensive inter- 
view methods, review a substantial body of evidence relating to the 
overseas student's beliefs and feelings about America. These authors 
challenge the naive assumption that a period of study abroad will 
necessarily result in more favorable attitudes toward the host country 
in all dimensions of the overseas student's experiences. Their analysis 
emphasizes the complexity of the relationships suggested between 
various psychosocial factors that influence the sojourning student's 
beliefs and feelings about the host culture and his differential percep- 
tion of and association with host nationals. 

Bjerstedt studied changes in nationality stereotypes under con- 
ditions of a natural experiment: a summer camp experience involving 
200 eleven year olds of 16 different nationalities, in five Scandinavian 
camps. He used a variety of instruments: photo-sorting experiments, 
observation of informal contacts, attitude and personality tests and 
individual interviews. His first study draws attention to the role of 
informational determinants—especially direct information gained from 
face-to-face interaction—in the modification of international stereo- 
types among eleven year olds within a span of 6-weeks summer camp 
experience. His second study used university students to identify 
persoz»lity variables involved in the relationship between an indi- 
vidual's tendencies toward negative nationality stereotyping and his 
modes of handling insufficient or conflicting data about an ambiguous 
and complex social stimulus—namely, a "foreign person." i . 

The other two studies are concerned with processes of coping with 
the demands and opportunities of a new cultural environment during 
à one-year's sojourn of Scandinavian students in graduate schools in 
the United States, and of American Jews in work and study programs 
in Israel. 

Bailyn and Kelman hypothesize various coping mechanisms as 
mediating two possible patterns of response to the new cultural en- 
vironment—namely, self-image modification and self-image mainten- 
ance. They also provide a typology of coping behavior patterns each 
characterized by a distinct process of dealing with new experiences. 
Schild illustrates the use of concepts from learning theory to clarify 
three ways of learning behavior-norms in a new social environment: 
through observation, participation and explicit communication. Schild 
discusses the stranger's role in a new situation from the point of view 
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of his mastering problematic tasks and of his occupying a peripheral 
position in a new society. He hypothesizes that these three ways are 
differentially effective in producing durable changes in the visitor's 
attitudes—participation being the most effective, and explicit com- 
munication the least effective means. The practical implications of this 
study for planning orientation programs with overseas students and 
Peace Corps volunteers are highly suggestive. 

Social science has made significant advances beyond the naive 
ad hoc empiricism of early evaluations of Exchange programs. Con- 
temporary developments demonstrate the fruitfulness of studying 
Social interaction process variables in relation to personality structure 
variables. The studies reported here Suggest possible directions for 
articulating cognitive and situational variables in short-term experi- 
mental situations (Bjerstedt) as well as in naturalistic contexts of the 
American educational environment (Selltiz and Cook). Especially im- 
portant from the standpoint of scientific increment is the marked 
trend toward formulating theories of attitude change both in relation 
to personality functioning and to social structure and cultural milieu, 

Without pretending to give a complete or representative account. 
this volume aims to document various research methods and settings 
as well as conceptual approaches and insights that have cumulatively 
defined cross-cultural education as a “research context in which 
various processes, each capable of theoretical formulation come joint 
into focus. There can be real value in studying such a slice of tho 
empirical world from various perspectives. It provides a common test- 
ing ground in which the interrelations of different theoretical ap- 
proaches can be worked out" ( Smith, 1956). P 
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Factors Influencing Attitudes of Foreign 
Students toward the Host Country 


Claire Selltiz and Stuart W. Cook 


"Well, what do you think of our country?" This is perhaps the 
single question most frequently put to the foreign student by ordinary 
citizens of the country in which he is studying. With elaborations and 
specifications, it seems also to be one of the questions most frequently 
asked by investigators of the process of cross-cultural education. 

This paper presents a brief summary of what the most common 
answers seem to be when the host country is the United States, and 
then examines evidence about factors that make for differences among 
students in their views of the host country. It draws heavily on two 
studies carried out by the Research Center for Human Relations of 
New York University, but it takes account also of the findings of other 
studies. The focus on students who have studied in the United States 
reflects the distribution of studies of cross-cultural education; to date 
there have been so few systematic studies of foreign students in other 
countries that it is not possible to draw even tentative generalizations 
beyond the American setting. 

Data for the two Research Center studies were gathered in 1954- 
55 and in 1955-56, respectively. Both studies utilized a before-and- 
after interview plan, with an initial interview within the first few 
weeks of the student's stay in this country and another toward the end 
of his first academic year. The subjects were all men. In the first study, 
students comparable in nationality but studying in three types of 
American college-community settings were compared. There were in 
this study 348 students from 59 countries, attending 34 colleges and 
universities in the northern and western United States. The second 
study included 184 students; 97 men attending a summer orientation 
program were matched with an equal number comparable in age and 
in academic and professional achievement as well as in nationality 
who did not attend the orientation program. They came from 26 
countries and attended 34 schools and universities throughout the 
United States. The findings of these two studies are reported in detail 
in Selltiz, Christ, Havel, and Cook (scheduled for publication in 1962; 
University of Minnesota Press).! 

1 The first of these studies was supported by the Committee on Cross-Cul- 
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Space does not permit description of the subjects and procedures 
in the other studies on which we have drawn for this summary. Such 


It should be emphasized that this overview leans heavily upon 
exploratory research, suggestive findings, tentative conclusions, plausi- 
ble interpretations. We have attempted to piece together what seems 
to be the most probable account of influences on attitudes? toward 
er, there are many questions to which the 
answers are still unclear, and many others where what is known with 
some certainty points to further questions. 


Foreign Students Image of the United States 


From a number of studies it appears that certain views about 
Americans are held quite generally by people of many other coun- 


: A study by Morris (1960), using a slightly 
i i n, though there the pre- 
aits seems less than in our studies. Lysgaard 
(1954), oo, found that a Broup of returned Norwegian students de- 
scribed "the typical American" in somewhat more favorable than 
unfavorable terms. 


port- 
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Many foreign students see personal relationships in the United 
States as shallow. They describe friendships in this country as quickly 
formed and of short duration. They believe that there is less sharing 
of thoughts and feelings, and less sense of mutual obligation, among 
friends in the United States than in their home countries. Nevertheless, 
in the Research Center studies, evaluations of friendship patterns in 
the United States ranged from "dislike somewhat" to "like very much," 
with the average student expressing moderate liking. Other studies, 
however (for example, Morris, 1960), have found considerably less 
favorable evaluations. 

To many foreign students, the difference between family relation- 
ships in the United States and in their home countries is striking. The 
great majority see both emotional ties and sense of obligation among 
family members as less strong in the United States than in their coun- 
tries. There is considerable agreement that in the United States the 
wishes of the individual take precedence over family obligations, 
whereas the reverse is frequently said to be the case in the home coun- 
try. Foreign visitors are frequently struck by the high status of women 
in the United States and by the amount of freedom children enjoy. 
Reactions to family patterns are mixed. Disapproval of some aspects 
seems to be balanced by a feeling that less strong family ties may mean 
greater freedom and happiness for the individual. i 

Turning to the broader social scene, there is, of course, general 
agreement that the standard of living in the United States is very high. 
There is considerable agreement, too, that there is a rather high degree 
of democracy. Americans are seen as active in community affairs, and 
this meets with approval. But foreign visitors are also aware of discrim- 
ination against minority groups in the United States; this is the aspect 
of American life that elicits the strongest expressions of disapproval. 
But the disapproval is tempered by a general recognition that the 
position of Negroes in this country is improving, albeit slowly. 

With respect to views about freedom of speech, the findings of 
different studies are contradictory. At least two studies based on 

‘repeated intensive interviews with small numbers of foreign sudents 
in the United States in 1952-53 (Lambert and Bressler, 1956; Sewell 
et al., 1954) noted considerable criticism of restrictions on freedom of 
speech in the United States. On the other hand, in both of our studies 

` and in the Morris study (all of which were carried out in 1954-55 or 

1955-56), substantial majorities expressed the opinion that there is 

little or no restriction on freedom of speech in the United States. It is 
possible that the earlier studies, in which students talked repeatedly 
with interviewers whom they knew, elicited franker statements. It 
seems equally likely, however, that the difference in findings reflects 

a genuine difference in views, based on a real change in the political 

atmosphere of the United States between the times of the two sets of 
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studies. Students in the earlier studies expressed considerable disap. 
proval of this aspect of American life, in line with their perception o 
considerable restriction; those in our studies and that by Morris, most 
of whom believed there was little or no restriction, expressed more 
approval than disapproval. 

It is difficult to arrive at a clear picture of "typical' views of 
foreign students about American foreign policy—perhaps because 
there are such great variations in opinion that no view can be con- 
sidered "typical." One has the impression that foreign visitors are some- 
times reluctant to express themselves freely on this issue; one or two 
of the students in our studies told the interviewers that they had been 
cautioned not to discuss American foreign policy. Anecdotal reports 
suggest considerable criticism. In both of the Research Center studies, 
however, the dominant evaluation was one of moderate approval with 
definite reservations. The majority of students in these two studies saw 
the major goal of United States foreign policy as being to stop the 
spread of communism; whether they considered this desirable or un- 
desirable depended on their own political leanings. Altruistic goals 
such as preserving peace, promoting international cooperation, guar- 
anteeing freedom and improving living conditions throughout the 
world were attributed to the United States by considerably more stu- 
dents than were exploitative goals such as getting rid of surplus Amer- 


ican goods, protecting the colonial system, or imposing the capitalist 
System on other countries. 


The General Impact of the Cross 


It is a common assumption 
another country will lead to liki 
expectation that exchange-of-p 
tional good will. In its sim 


-Cultural Experience 


that getting to know the people of 


ng them; this assumption underlies the 
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who had been in the United States on a training mission were quite 
similar to the opinions held by a comparable group who had never 
been to the United States; such differences as appeared were on spe- 
cific points, rather than in general favorableness or unfavorableness. 
Nevertheless, when the group who had been to the United States were 
asked directly whether their ideas about America and Americans had 
changed as a result of the trip, roughly a quarter of the group said 
their ideas had changed "for the better"; this was the most common 
single answer. Lysgaard (1954), interviewing Norwegians who had 
been in the United States on grants, distinguished between “Amer- 
icans” and “American democracy,” and asked with respect to each of 
these, “Was the impression you got generally in accordance with the 
ideas you had before you left?” With respect to both aspects, approx- 
imately half of his respondents said they had found things in general as 
they expected. Among those who reported that what they found in 
America differed from their preconceptions, the preponderant direc- 
tion of the changes was favorable in the case of Americans as people, 
unfavorable with respect to American democracy. Their estimates of 
the areas of American life about which most Norwegians have a false 
picture corresponded with their reports of their own changes in impres- 
sions; most of those who mentioned false conceptions about the Amer- 
ican people felt that most Norwegians held unjustifiably derogatory 
views about Americans, while most of those who mentioned aspects 
of American society (notably the scientific and technological level, 
the standard of living, and the extent of social mobility) felt that most 
Norwegians overrate these aspects of the United States. 

Thus it seems clear that it is an oversimplification to expect that 
a period of study in a foreign country will uniformly result in more 
favorable attitudes toward that country. In order to assess more real- 
istically what effects the cross-cultural experience is likely to have on 
attitudes toward the host country, we need to think about the ques- 
tion more analytically: to take into account the fact that there is no 
such thing as “the foreign student,” but a large number of individuals 
who differ among themselves in many ways; that the experiences they 
have in the host country may vary widely; that a country presents 
many different aspects about which a visitor may gain impressions or 
make evaluations, and that his views about some aspects may be espe- 
cially likely to be influenced by certain kinds of experiences, his views 
about other aspects may be influenced by different kinds of experi- 
ences, and those about still other aspects may be untouched by any 
experiences he may have. 
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Factors Associated with Differences in Attitudes 


Despite the trend toward consensus on many questions about the 
United States, there is considerable variation among foreign students 
in what they believe the "facts" to be, and, even with similar descrip- 
tions of the "facts," in approval or disapproval of them. As suggested 
in the preceding paragraph, there are undoubtedly many factors that 
contribute to such variation, but only a few of them have been inves- 
tigated. 

First of all, the visitor to a country does not come with a blank— 
or perhaps even an open—mind. He brings with him a set of precon- 
ceptions, of expectations, built up through the years. His preconcep- 
tions may be quite definite or they may be rather vague. They may be 
realistic or unrealistic. It seems likely that the more realistic they are, 
the less they will be changed by his stay in the country. Since few 
studies of foreign students have been able to ascertain their precon- 
ceptions of the host country before their arrival in it, we do not know 
whether people who arrive with certain kinds of preconceptions are 
more likely to undergo changes than others. 


i The problem is complicated by the fact that visitors bring with 
them not only preconceptions about the host country but a variety of 
motivations that ma 


€ y influence the extent to which experiences in the 
- pou lead to changes in their beliefs and feelings about the 
untry. For example, both Lysgaard (1954) and Scott (1956) suggest 


that, at least among Scandinavi 
t, inavians, established s to the 
United States for specific researc Tem eda 


3 h purposes are likely to be less sensi- 
tive to other aspects of the lif. P ikely to be less sí 

to make obser ations «nde of the country, and therefore less likely 
views, than are stud 


commotion.? and orderliness, the lack of rush and 


3 These statements are based on a numb f 
Lambert and Bressler (1956), Selltiz (1956), phe 
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Students from different countries probably start with preconcep- 
tions that differ to some extent. One source of these preconceptions is 
the nature of the relations that obtain between the home-country gov- 
ernment and the host-country government. Buchanan and Cantril 
(1953), summarizing the findings of public-opinion surveys carried 
out in nine countries under the auspices of UNESCO, note that feel- 
ings of friendliness or unfriendliness toward the people of another 
country correspond closely to international political alignments. They 
suggest that most people do not distinguish clearly between the 
people of a country and the country as an actor on the international 
scene (ie. the official actions of its government), and advance the 
hypothesis that the stereotypes held by people of one country about 
the people of another country tend to follow from their feelings about 
the official position of that country vis-a-vis their own country. A num- 
ber of investigations which have compared characteristics attributed 
by members of one country to the people of another country before 
and after events that have changed the relationships of the two gov- 
ernments have found shifts in stereotypes corresponding to the change 
in relations between the two countries. However, the international 
events reflected in these changes of opinions involved conflicts severe 
enough to limit, if not entirely stop, exchange of persons between 
those countries. In general, students who go abroad to study are not 
likely to go to a country with which their own country is in open con- 
flict. Although there are differences in the degree of cordiality and co- 
operation in the official relations between the United States and the 
various countries from which foreign students come, they are all offi- 
cially friendly; the differences in official relationships are probably 
not great enough to lead to marked differences in preconceptions about 
the characteristics of Americans. 

Students from different parts of the world have somewhat differ- 
ent experiences in the United States; it has frequently been found 
that European students are likely to interact more extensively with 
Americans and to experience less difficulty in adjusting to certain as- 
pects of life in this country. Such differences in experiences may con- 
tribute to differences in views about the United States, but many of 
the differences in views between Europeans and non-Europeans re- 
main even when differences in experiences in the United States are 
taken account of. 

It appears that an important basis for the difference between stu- 
dents from different world areas in their perceptions of the United 
States is the fact that one tends to judge the situation one is currently 
observing in relation to one’s accumulated background of experience 
with similar situations. Thus, for example, even if European and non- 
European students observe the same American families, the non- 
Europeans, comparing what they observe with the very close family 
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ties that are likely to prevail in their countries, tend to see ties among 
American family members as very weak; European students, compar 
ing with the moderately strong ties that are typical in their countries, 
tend to see American family ties as weak but not so weak as they seem 
to non-Europeans. However, such “contrast effects" do not ee 
appear. Especially on characteristics where the position of the os 
country is clear and extreme, students from countries that differ in 
terms of those characteristics may not differ in their perceptions of the 
United States. For example, most students, wherever they are from, 
describe the standard of living in the United States as extremely high 
and describe Americans as friendly; such variations as occur seem to 
spring from individual differences in standards or experiences, or from 


some other source, rather than from differences in the average situa- 
tions in their homelands.: 


Home-country practices may provide a basis not only for com- 
parative placement of the host count 

acteristics but for evaluation of the 
tices. Comparison of the discrepancy 
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tween students and professors in the United States as most informal 
to be the most approving. For still other characteristics there is no 
relationship between beliefs and approval; for example, there is no 
consistent relation at all between the belief that in the United States 
most leisure-time activities are carried on outside the home and ap- 
proval or disapproval of this state of affairs. 

For characteristics where approval of the United States is closely 
related to belief as to the position of the United States, the extent of 
perceived similarity between United States and home country has a 
negligible relation to approval of the United States. For characteristics 
where the correlation between belief about the United States and 
approval of this country is less close, perception of the United States 
as like one's own country or as different from it tends to show a mod- 
erate relation to extent of approval of the United States. Especially 
with respect to friendship and family relations and items about phil- 
osophy of life, there are moderate negative correlations between extent 
of discrepancy seen between the two countries and approval of the 
United States; that is, the more a student sees the United States as 
being like his own country, the more likely he is to approve of the 
United States. However, even with respect to such characteristics, the 
correlation is far from perfect; in other words, the extent to which 
the student sees the host country as being similar to or different from 
his home country is far from being the only determinant of his liking 
or disliking of the host country.® 

What about the impact of experiences in the host country? Rela- 
tively few classes of experiences have been investigated in detail: 
attendance at different types of educational institution, participation in 
an orientation program before the start of the first academic year, 
shifts in the subjective experience of level of “national status," social 
relations with members of the host country, and the ease of the stu- 
dent’s adjustment or the extent of his satisfaction with his experiences. 

Attendance at different types of school seems to have little con- 
sistent effect on either beliefs or feelings about the host country. One 
might expect that foreign students who go to small colleges in small 
towns would get quite a different view of American life than those 
who attend large metropolitan universities, but in the first of our stud- 
ies, where this was a focus of investigation, the few differences be- 
tween students at different types of institution formed no consistent 
pattern. 

Similarly, one might expect that attendance at a six-week orien- 
tation program designed to help prepare students for the adjustments 
involved in starting their studies at American universities and in meet- 


5 Again, these statements are based on our studies and on data made avail- 
able by Morris. 
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respect for his home country, he is likely to feel that he personally is 
accepted and respected; to the extent that he sees the people of the 
host country as contemptuous of his home 

believe that they look down 
scribed as being strongly critical of m 
Scandinavian and French students, on the other hand, have been de- 
scribed as responding more dispassionately, appreciating some aspects 
and criticizing others, Tt has been Suggested that the rather hostile 
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ie, who saw Americans as rating their countries approximately the 
same as they did.) Morris found that students who had lost in national 
status evaluated the United States less favorably than those who had 
not lost. In one of our studies, the same finding appeared. In the 
other of our studies, there was no difference in favorableness of evalu- 
ation between those who had lost in national status and those who 
had not. Thus it appears that there is a tendency for students who see 
Americans as having an unjustifiably disparaging view of their coun- 
tries to react with negative feelings toward the United States, but that 
there are conditions under which, and groups in which, this does not 
occur.” What these conditions are, and what the characteristics of these 
groups of students may be, is a matter for further research. 

We have noted that, underlying the expectation that exchange-of- 
persons programs will increase international good will, is an assump- 
tion that getting to know the people of another country will lead to 
liking them. However, we have also noted that not all foreign students 
become more favorable toward the country in which they have stud- 
ied. Is the assumption incorrect? Perhaps getting to know people does 
not necessarily, or even usually, lead to greater liking. On the other 
hand, perhaps the difficulty is that some, or many, foreign students do 
not really "get to know" the people of the host country. Probably more 
than superficial contact is needed to change attitudes, and it may be 
that not all foreign students have the degree of contact with people of 
the host country that is likely to produce attitude change. The two 
Research Center studies focused on this question, comparing the atti- 
tudes of students who differed in the extent and nature of their social 
relations with Americans. This question has also been considered, 
though in less detail, in other studies (for example, Goldsen, 1955; 
Morris, 1960). 

If we take as a measure of social relations such relatively objec- 
tive facts as the proportion of free time a foreign student spends with 
Americans, the nature and variety of the activities in which he par- 
ticipates with them, and the frequency of such participation, it appears 
that students who have more extensive interaction with Americans 
tend to see personal relationships in the United States as being closer 
than do those who interact less with them, and to be more approving 
of such aspects of American life as friendship and family patterns and 
the characteristics of Americans as individuals. Yet even with respect 
to these aspects differences between students who differ in extent of 
interaction with Americans are neither clear-cut nor consistent; they 


7 The method of computing "national status" was slightly different in the 
study where no relationship to favorableness was found from the method used in 
the two studies where such a relationship twas found. However, it does not seem 
likely that the difference in scoring could be responsible for the difference in 


findings. 
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do not appear on all the relevant questions, and they are complicated 
by the fact that students from different parts of the world differ both 
in extent of interaction with Americans and in their beliefs about 
American friendship and family patterns. And extent of interaction 
with Americans seems to have no effect at all on beliefs or feelings 
about broader social patterns ( e.g., the treatment of Negroes or the 
extent of freedom of speech) or about American foreign policy. 

If we take as the measure of social relations the student’s report 
of whether or not he has made at least one close friend, the connection 


beliefs about personal-soci 
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It is possible that differences in outlook or in style of expression may 
underlie the apparent relationship; some persons may tend to give 
expansive or optimistic or favorable answers to all questions, and thus 
to report that they have made close friends and that they like various 
aspects of American life, while others, describing not very different 
relationships and reactions, may not call their associates close friends 
and may be more restrained in their statements of liking. 

A further problem of interpretation has to do with time sequences 
and causal relationships. In both the Goldsen and Morris studies, the 
data were gathered at only one point in time, when most of the stu- 
dents questioned had been in this country a year or more. In the 
Research Center studies, measures of attitudes toward the United 
States were obtained early in the students' stay as well as toward the 
end of their first academic year in this country, but here too reports 
of friendships were obtained at only one point in time, the same as 
that at which the second measure of attitudes was obtained. While, as 
indicated, we found that students who reported at this time (the end 
of the first academic year), that they had at least one close American 
friend were more favorable in their attitudes toward the United States 
than those who said they had no close American friends, we found in 
addition that the former group had also been more favorable than the 
latter when they were first asked their attitudes, at the beginning of 
the year. Perhaps some of them had already made friends at that time 
and had already undergone favorable changes in attitude. But perhaps 
those who were initially most favorable were the most likely to make 
friends with Americans, rather than vice versa. 

Undoubtedly there are many other factors, besides those discussed 
here, that influence a foreign student's beliefs and feelings about the 
country in which he is studying. These may include past experiences 
and personal characteristics; they may include a wide variety of ex- 
periences in the host country; they may include his expectations of how 
the sojourn will affect his future career; they may include events on 
the international scene. Although a beginning has been made in under- 
standing what takes place in the process of cross-cultural education 


pnd what factors may affect some of its outcomes, much remains to be 
earned. 


Time Stages in Attitudes toward the Host Country 


A good deal of evidence suggests that foreign students (at least 
in the United States) typically go through a cycle in their feelings 
toward the host country. Starting out with highly enthusiastic reac- 
tions, they are likely to become more critical after a few months; a 
period of relatively negative feelings is likely to be followed by a 
return to more favorable evaluations, though the initial rosy view may 
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from many different countries. Gullahorn and Gullahorn (1956) noted 
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And in our studies, although there Was a negative shift in attitudes 
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on measures of adjustment. Thus it would appear that stages of ad- 
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when he is least favorable toward the host country. However, ‘thére is 
some indication that the contrary may be the case. Coelho (1958) 
found shifts in evaluation of the host country roughly paralleled by 
corresponding shifts in evaluation of the home country (in this case, 
India). Limited data from our studies showed positive correlations 
between changes in evaluation of the United States and changes in 
evaluation of the home country. On the other hand, Bennett et al. 
(1958), in their discussion of Japanese who have studied in America, 
note a "polarity" in images of America and Japan—a tendency to see 
the two countries as antitheses, and to have an "all or none" attitude 
of favorableness toward one or the other. 


After the student returns home, his views and feelings about the 
host country may change again; in fact, the end result may have little 
resemblance to his attitudes while he is in the host country. Few 
studies of returned foreign students have been concerned with changes 
in attitudes toward the host country after the student has returned 
home, and even fewer have attempted to analyze factors that may 
influence post-sojourn changes in attitudes. However, from studies of 
returned foreign students and from anecdotal reports, it is possible to 
draw some clues as to factors that may be important, though it does 
not seem possible to estimate their relative influence. 


Some students have reported that the host country "looks better" 
after they return home.® As time passes, the minor irritations that are 
an almost inevitable part of everyday living in any setting are forgot- 
ten, leaving the pleasant and admirable aspects to dominate the pic- 
ture. Instead of the minor irritations of everyday life in the host coun- 
try, the student is now faced with those of the home country, which 
he may have forgotten while he was abroad; by contrast, the recollec- 
tion of the host country, from which these details have tended to drop 
out, may seem especially pleasant. 

We do not mean to suggest that shifts in attitude toward the host 
country after the student returns home are likely to be predominantly 
favorable, or that those students whose reaction has been favorable 
while they are in the host country will necessarily continue to view it 
favorably after they return home. Riegel (1953), in a study of Belgians 
who had been in the United States on grants, found that those who had 
been back in Belgium only a short time before they were interviewed 
were more favorable toward the United States than those whose Amer- 
ican sojourn was farther behind them. He concluded that the student 
is likely to be most favorable toward the host country immediately 
after his return, and that his attitudes gradually revert to those com- 
monly held in the groups of which he is a member. 


9 Sewell et al. (1954) report that those students in their study who were in 
the United States for the second time were "quite in agreement that such is the 
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Other investigators have also stressed the importance of the atti- 
tudes toward the host country that are current in the home country 
when the student returns? If he finds that the dominant. view is 
critical or even hostile, he may find it easier to re-establish himself in 


ideas to “jell?” so that the re-thinking and re. 
ried out in the setting where the results 


Ost country, the effects of situa- 


is own home country. 
Whatever the focus of Investigation, review of studies carried out to 


date suggests that, in order to make possible clear-cut interpretation of 
the findings, data of the following sorts are needed: (1) evidence about 
case. This phenomenon has also been mentioned to us in pe 


from several foreign students after their retum home. 
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McKnight (1958). 
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preconceptions, gathered if possible before the visit, as a baseline from 
which to measure change; (2) follow-up after students have returned 
home, to assess long-term effects on attitudes; (3) comparable in- 
vestigations of foreign students in countries other than the United 
States, to check the extent to which findings represent general phenom- 
ena of cross-cultural education or the extent to which they represent 
responses to the specific experience of studying in a particular country. 
Data such as these are, of course, difficult and expensive to gather from 
a research base in a single country; perhaps what is needed is collabo- 
ration among research groups in a number of countries. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 
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Informational and Non-Informational 
Determinants of Nationality 
Stereotypes' 


Ake Bjerstedt 


This report discusses two studies. The first. study suh "ue 
informational determinants of nationality stereotypes or the relati s 
ship of variations in outside information to differences in frequency E 
stereotyping. The other deals with non-informational —" 
especially the relationship of more general cognitive characteristics 
the individual to differences in frequency of stereotyping. 


I 
The first stud 


Children’s International Summer Villages (CISV), founded by pa 
Cincinnati psychologist, Dr. Doris Allen, is an organization which op 
àt overcoming national barriers and national stereotypes by bring a 
together children from different countries in direct camp contan ls 
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relations among the camp members would not be due, in fact, to the 
camp experience. When we tried to get some measure of the camp 
effect, we were therefore anxious not to limit our studies to social 
relations and general attitudes at a specific time point. Instead we 
wanted to see whether any discernible and measurable development 
occurred. Among the questions we set up for our camp research, two 
of the most important were: 


(a) As the camp progressed, would it be possible to find among 
the children any measurable changes in social structure of 
such a kind as to be compatible with the idea of an in- 
creasing amount of contacts across the barriers of nationality 
and languages? 

(b) Would it be possible to find any discernible changes in the 
chiláren's more general attitudes towards other nationalities, 
for instance, an increasing awareness of the possibility of 
cross-national friendships? 


To contribute to the answer to these and related questions, 
psychological studies were made in five international children's camps 
(with about 9200 children representing 16 different nationalities: 
Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, England, Finland, 
France, Germany, India, Norway, Poland, the Soviet Union, Sweden, 
the United States, and Yugoslavia). All the camps used in this in- 
vestigation were located in Scandinavia, and most of the children were 
about eleven years of age. The methods applied included altogether 
four main types: (1) individual interviews, (2) photo-sorting experi- 
ments, (3) observations of informal contacts, and (4) attitude and 
personality tests, including one TAT-like instrument, which we call 
the CISV Picture-Story Device. It should be added, however, that 
different parts of this program were emphasized in different camps, 
which means that results quoted here are based on groups of some- 
what varying size (for details, see 2; cf. also 1, 5, 6). 

The main conclusions can be stated briefly. Social structure among 
the children was studied by means of contact observations on the 
external behavior level, as well as by photo-sorting experiments, 
sociopreferential and socioperceptual interview questions on the verbal 
behavior level. Self-preference indices, showing the preference for the 
subject's own nationality and language category, were calculated. 
The most important observation with reference to social structure 
was that all differences between mean self-preference indices at the be- 
ginning and end of camp went in one direction only: towards lower in- 
dices, that is, towards lower segregation. In other words, there were 
clear tendencies towards less over-preference for the subject's own na- 
tionality and own language groups at the end of camp. 

Changes in general attitude were partly studied with interview 
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questions. Breaking down of stereotyped images and pas Pied 
in several instances mirrored in spontaneous reports in 2 i 
view. As one American girl said: “I have changed in my E = are 
other peoples. I thought I would dislike them. I fin m 
different in customs, but all-the-same the same kind of peop 4 — 
Since such statements can be consciously controlle o unu 
degree to suit the norm expectancies of the children, we oo 
interested in studying similar attitudes through more indirect Xp e 
in this case mainly by analyzing the children's ONE, poe 
pictures in our CISV Picture-Story Device. The analysis o — 
content started from the hypothesis that if the camp pun ry 
a positive factor in producing awareness of the importance an era 
bility of cross-national friendships, then this increased awar = 
should also increase the number of stories containing RHRUNUUMS Vo 
cross-national friendships. We found that the number of stories wi 
Such references was, in fact, significantly higher at the end ene 
than at the beginning. (The stories were analyzed by two psycho ogi E 
independently and without knowledge of which stories were wri 
at the beginning and at the end of camp.) bli 
From the different types of data gathered in the camps, we fe 


it possible to conclude that there was no need to be wholly pessimistic 
about this kind of 


socio-educational attempt. Informational determi- 
nants do play a de 


ra : : ; ir 
cisive role in the formation and reformation of ou 
international orientatio 


n, a fact which makes these kinds of nationality 
images somewhat flexible and accessible to educational influence. 


I 

While informational determinants seem important in the forma- 

tion of international orientation, we were interested also in studying 

the role of determinants of a non-informational type. It seemed a 
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The choice of variables for comparison was guided by the follow 
ing considerations: What, we asked, characterizes these nationali 
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stereotypes from a cognitive point of view? Regarded as a stimulus, 
a foreign nationality is, of course, very heterogeneous and complex. 
When an individual, faced with this ambiguous and complex social 
stimulus (often with clearly conflicting characteristics), reacts with a 
negative trait-description, he has made a definite choice: a choice in 
a simplifying as well as in a negatively evaluating direction. Our 
question, then, is: Does this behavior reflect more general character- 
istics? Or more explicitly: Will individuals who display simplifying 
and rejecting behavior in this rather specific case of describing nation- 
alities also show similar behavior tendencies in other situations where 
the task is to describe conflicting stimuli? 

Furthermore, in most cases the individual probably does not have 
a sufficient basis for a judgment; by necessity, his knowledge about 
foreign nationalities is usually rather limited. Do persons who tend to 
give negative nationality stereotypes also tend to make definite state- 
ments on the basis of insufficient data in other situations? 

Finally, as we have already mentioned, nationality stereotypes 
are obviously often inspired by outside sources: directly from other 
people or through mass media. Do persons showing tendencies to give 
negative nationality stereotypes also have a greater degree of social 
suggestibility: that is, is it easier to influence their perception of the 
external world? 

Starting from these arguments, we choose to study the following 
series of behavior tendencies: 


(a) The subject's treatment of conflicting data (his retelling and 
rating of a conflicting personality description, using a method 
suggested by Loomis & Moskowitz, 1958, in a study of “cog- 
nitive style"); 

(b) the subject's treatment of insufficient data (his description of 
the personality of Mr. A on the basis of hearing a tape- 
recording of Mr. A laughing—and nothing more); 

(c) the subject’s reaction to the experimenters suggestive ques- 
mU (using a memory test with leading questions); and, 

nally, 

(d) the subject's reaction to conformity pressures induced by 
simulated co-subjects (utilizing a tape-recording technique, 
somewhat similar to a method used by Blake, where the 
subjects are asked to estimate the number of metronome 
clicks, while other “false” subjects are giving partly wrong 
reports; cf. Olmstead & Blake, 1955). 


As hypothesized, individuals with more negative nationality 
stereotypes tended to favor more negative person descriptions on the 
basis of conflicting data, and more definite descriptions on the basis 
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of insufficient data. The group with negative i en meme Ln 
also tended to be more easily influenced both by the experimen cine: 
by the simulated co-subjects. None of these differences was very 8 = 

(a two-tail test gave P-values between .05 and .20). Mg e DE 
however, the homogeneity and smallness of our group and the “i 
that all these differences continued our initial expectations, it sce 
highly probable that those differences were not due to chance factors. 


Nevertheless, we were interested in pursuing our analysis further 
to see whether we could find similar tendencies in another study, = 
second sub-study, which used a rather different design. If the genera 
trends observed in the first sub-study were confirmed, our results 
would achieve wider generality. 

A group of 289 male university students (representing all the 
five main divisions of Swedish uni > 
statements, designed s toward “international 
co-responsibility” ( - Two extreme groups—"highs 
and “lows” in ‘ bility" —were then studied for 
their reactions the Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule ( Bjerstedt, 1958c, Bjerstedt, 1959). 


rvey table arranged to facilitate 
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n "order" but lower values on 
ase too we find tendencies toward over- 
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when having to retell a contradictory schedule |. , 
personality description 
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to make more simplified and definite sion,” 
statements both 
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subjects." 
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first sub-study; we remember that individuals with more stereotypes 
tended to show greater suggestibility to social influences. 

This finding of similar tendencies in such relatively different 
investigations as these two sub-studies strengthens our impression that 
these behavior tendencies can hardly be due to chance. (1n the second 
sub-study, moreover, the differences were clearer from a statistical 
point of view; all mentioned were with P below the five percent level.) 
Although the studies discussed in this report are highly preliminary 
from various points of view, we may state without doubt that it is 
fruitful to consider not only informational determinants in childhood 
formation of international orientations but also non-informational 
determinants of these general cognitive types. Further research is 
needed to clarify further the character of these co-variations. It would, 
for instance, be useful to know if susceptibility to the camp experience 
varies with differences in age, as well as to study certain other cogni- 
tive variables in relation to stereotyping. Finally, it would also be 
important to examine more closely the interaction between cognitive 
variables on the one hand and a series of situational variables on 
the other. 
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The Effects of a Year's Experience in 
America on the Self-Image of Scan- 
dinavians: A Preliminary Analysis 
of Reactions to a New 
Environment! 


Lotte Bailyn and Herbert C. Kelman 


The study on which this paper is based concerns the effects of a 
year's experience in America on the self-image of Scandinavian visitors. 
It deals particularly with the process by which a change in a person's 
self-image comes about when he is placed in a new environment, or 
conversely, the process by which the person's existing image maintains 
itself in the face of new experiences. 

There are many meanings that a trip to another country may have 
for a visitor. People differ in the goals that they pursue by means of 
Such a trip, in the ways in which the trip fits into the course of their 
lives, in the uses to which they put the trip. It seems reasonable to 
expect that, associated with these different meanings, we will find 
different patterns of reaction to the new environment. The central 
purpose of our study is to identify and analyze some of these distinct 


patterns, and to relate them to a theoretical framework for the study of 
change. 


For each pattern of reactio 
determinants. We examine, first of 
his American stay—his general value. 
the home situation from which he comes and to which he expects to 
return, and his motivations and 
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in which he relates himself to the new people, the new groups, the new 
patterns of behavior that he encounters; the ways in which he involves 
himself in American life; the ways in which he keeps himself open 
or closed to new experiences. For each pattern of reaction, we are 
also concerned with the temporal course of the changes (or failures to 
change) that it produces. We shall examine the depth and durability 
of these changes, particularly after the individual returns to his home 
setting. 

A fruitful investigation of such reactions requires the selection of 
specific substantive areas within which the occurrence of change may 
be observed.. We specified three components of self-imagery which 
seemed likely to be affected by the experiences involved in a year of 
work or study in another country and culture. These are the elements 
of self-imagery shaped by one's nationality, by one's profession, and by 
the structure of one's personal relations. 

Our sample consists of three groups of Danes, Norwegians, and 
Swedes visiting the United States for the first time. It is limited to 
people who arrived here in the summer or fall of 1958 and who stayed 
at least one academic year. We questioned each participant at various 
times throughout that year, and again approximately one year after 
his return to his own country. The questions dealing with the details 
of a person's view of his nationality, profession, and personal relations 
were asked at the beginning of the academic year, were repeated at 
the end of that year, and were again asked in the follow-up. 

Each group in our sample represents a different level of depth. 
The first group consists of nine individuals who were seen by us every 
month of the academic year 1958-59—eight times in all. By means of 
these repeated and rather lengthy interviews we were able not only 
to probe into the substantive areas in some depth, but also to get the 
details of the respondents’ experiences while they were having them 
and their reactions to these experiences. A second group—consisting 
of thirty Scandinavians—was interviewed intensively at the beginning 
and end of the year, allowing us to get close to the same depth on the 
substantive areas. But their experiences in America and their reactions 
to them were ascertained only in the middle of the academic year by 
means of a self-administered questionnaire, and then retrospectively 
in the final interview. A third group consists of ninety-three Scandi- 
navians who filled in two lengthy mail questionnaires, one in the 
fall and one in the spring, designed to cover all aspects of the content 
of the study. Though this larger group does not yield data of the same 
depth as the other two, it allows us to test quantitatively some of the 
hypotheses developed from an analysis of the more intensive material. 
All of the subjects were questioned for the final time a year after 
their return home—the first two groups by personal interviews, and 
the third group by questionnaires. 
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On the basis of a preliminary examination of the nine Dae 
cases, together with some theoretical preconceptions, we a prine 
to distinguish, in a tentative way, four patterns of reaction to t e ne 


Focus of the adjustment process 
Internal structure Social anchorage 
of the self-image of the self-image 


Outcome ig tea INTERNALIZATION IDENTIFICATION 
of the [Mrs. A.] [Mr. B.] 
adjustment " 
Maintenance CONFIRMATION RESISTANCE 
process of 
self-image [Mr. D.] (Mr. C.] 
In identifying different patterns of Teaction, we can distinguish, 
rst, between two Outcomes of the adjustment Process—represented by 
the Tows of the table The process of adjustment between a person s 
se t-image and his new ex eriences may result į 


dw i nce of the self-image, on 
; indicates that the indivi ual has reacted to the 
experiences by findi Supports for his original 
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may be distinguished: (1) its internal structure—the attitudes te 
beliefs that comprise it and the interrelations among them—and (2) 
its social anchorage—the relationships to relevant reference persons 
or groups that support the image and in which it is anchored. In his 
efforts to adjust his self-image to the new experiences, the individual's 
primary focus may be on one or the other of these two attributes. f 
When the internal structure of an image is the focus of the adjust- 
ment process, the individual uses his experiences as a way of testing 
and deepening a particular aspect of his self-image. He deals with 
his new experiences in terms of his existing self-image, relates these 
experiences to that image, and examines their implications for it. Such 
a cognitive adjustment of the structure of the self-image may lead to a 
change in that image or to its maintenance. In either case, however, it 
is the internal structure of the image that determines the persons 


B $ 
reactions to his experiences and the use he makes of them, and which 


in turm is affected by the experiences. 

When the social anchorage of a self-image is the central focus, 
the adjustment process involves, primarily, a reshaping of those re- 
lationships to other persons or groups in which the individual's self- 
image is anchored. The individual deals with his new experiences by 
relating them to the expectations of relevant reference persons or 
groups and by examining their implications for the establishment or 
continuation of a desired relationship to them. The individual uses his 
new experiences as a way of testing the social anchorage of his self- 
image, a process that may lead to a change in that image or to its 
maintenance. 

The combination of these two variables—the outcome and the 
focus of the adjustment process—yields four different patterns of 
reaction, each characterized by a distinct process of dealing with new 
experiences. me 

When an individual changes his self-image by a reorganization 
of its internal structure, we may speak of a change by means of the 
process of internalization. The individual accepts the challenge of new 
experiences and re-examines his self-image in the light of the new 
information that they provide. As a result of this process he may find 
new ways of achieving the values central to his self-image; he may 
learn to separate what is essential to his self-image from what is in- 
essential; he may gain greater insight into who he is and what is 
important to him. The changes that manifest themselves are likely to 
persist after the individual returns to his home setting, since they are 
integrated with his own value system and have been incorporated into 
the structure of his self-image. . 

If a self-image is changed by a reshaping of the relationships that 
comprise its social anchorage, the process of identification may be said 
to have occurred. The individual adopts new patterns of behavior 
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because they meet the expectations of certain new groups x Ps 
with whom he has become associated. The changes resulting € T 
process are based on the establishment of new relationships in t m 

the individual's self-image is now anchored to some degree. These 
changes, however, are likely to disappear when the individual A 
to his home setting, since they depend on a continuation of the socia 
relationships in which they are anchored. — 

When an individual focuses on the internal structure of his se 

image, but maintains that image essentially in its original form, we may 
speak of the process of confirmation. As in the case of Veg mein 
the individual exposes himself to the challenge of new experiences an 

re-examines his self-image in the light of the new information that they 
provide. He may even actively explore new patterns of behavior. These 


» tend to strengthen his self-image rather 


rmation they provide lends support to his 
» Supplies new evidence for its adequacy, and the 


ge is likely to persist when the individual 
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that is continuous with h 
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in clinical practice—fits into the first cell of the table; her professional 
self-image underwent a change by means of the process of internali- 
zation. Mrs. A. had completed professional school and had one year 
of practice behind her before coming to America. Her experience here 
as an intern at a clinic and research institute constituted the first step 
in the additional training necessary for the clinical specialization in 
which she was planning to qualify. 

Mrs. A. and her husband came to America primarily because of 
her professional needs and her concern during the year here centered 
on her work. She enjoyed this work very much and after a short time 
had few problems with it. Of the research institute she says it “is a 
wonderful place to work. There are days of spotless happiness.” 

Socially, Mrs. A. and her husband quickly recreated for them- 
selves the life they had at home, including the establishment of a very 
close relation with a Scandinavian couple who, as she says, “are our 
whole family here.” In this way they felt very much at home, even 
though they met few Americans and restricted their involvement with 
America pretty much to sight-seeing. 

Mrs. A.s view of the work of her intended specialty when she 
came was that it is “usually private practice” which “need not” involve 
research and to be first rate in the profession such a specialist should 
have “knowledge of other people’s findings in research,” have a critical 
but open attitude to new ideas, and be accurate. When she left, 
research held a very different place in her definition of the work of 
this specialist. As she puts it in her description of the first rate specialist 
at that time, “it depends whether he is a practitioner or . . . 2 great 
person. You can’t be great in [private] practice. You can only be great 
if you do something for the future—and that means doing research. 

This change in the definition of her field affected also her view of 
her own future role within the field. At the end of her stay she 
explained that in a professional school in her country “a job as a 
teacher would be half teaching and half research. Before, I stood back 
from saying I wanted to be a teacher because of the research. Now I 
know that when I know enough I'll be both qualified and happy to do 
it.” And, after a year’s further experience as an assistant to a practicing 
specialist, she planned to apply for the job of assistant to her professor 
at the university. In line with the predicted durability of an inter- 
nalized change, we expect her to do just that: not only to incorporate 
research into her definition of the work of her specialty but to follow 
through on this behaviorally in her own professional work.? 

Contrast the situation of Mr. B. a single, somewhat younger 
student, spending his year here at a small coeducational college 
between finishing Gymnasium and beginning his professional studies 


3 Our future analysis will test the durability of these changes by means of 
the data from the follow-up interviews. 
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at home. The fate of his professional self-image represents an identifi- 
cation change, fitting into the second cell of the table. In contrast to 
Mrs. A., Mr. B., though quite definite on his arrival about what he 
wanted to do professionally, had not yet started on the preparation for 
his career. His reasons for coming here were only tangentially related 
to his professional plans and centered more on a search for independ- 
ence and maturity. As he explained on his arrival, “a stay in a foreign 
country matures you more than if you do your military service just 
after high school.” 

After an initial period of difficulties 
situation he was in by establishing 
his fellow students and with his professors. Soon he began to feel very 
much at home here, even to the point of being able to say, "I do not 
any more compare [things] with the norm [at home], but with the 
norm here." 


It was when his identification with 


Mr. B. quickly adjusted to the 
quite meaningful relations with 


awn back into his home 


close. His newly discovered relationships lost their j 


and the change in his professional self-image which was based on them 
disappeared. 


Mr. C.a single scientist, came here for a 


ch institute, a position, 
sfied. But even though his 
it presented certain prob- 
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lems to him. He was worried whether his professional work would 
allow him to be the type of person he wanted to be. He worried that 
he might become a ^professional idiot, a person who has no other 
interests besides his work" He had already broken away from the 
family occupational tradition and was greatly worried about the 
possibility that he might break with other aspects of his identity, 
might, for instance, because of professional opportunities, leave his 
home country. And indeed, had he followed through on the impli- 
cations of what he saw and experienced in America, he might have 
done just that. But he came armed with the determination to resist the 
temptations of America; as he put it, “I’ve said to myself and friends 
before I came that it would be nice to go to America to see whether it 
isn’t really much nicer to stay at home.” 

This dilemma and its prejudged answer determined to a great 
extent the experiences of Mr. C. while in this country and the 
characteristic attitudes he took to them. He quickly established for 
himself a circle of Scandinavian acquaintances and though he was 
not very deeply involved with them they served as an excuse for not 
seeking out American contacts. He even found a Scandinavian girl 
here just as the possibility of going out with an American girl had 
arisen. As he put it, if he were to “marry an American girl, it would 
involve difficulties . . . I thought about this before I came, but I felt 
it preferable to be careful... I like [my country] and I emphasize 
this to myself in order to have something to like." 

To buttress further this pattern of resistance against temptation 

he developed early, and stuck to, a feeling of transience. He remained 
in an uncomfortable room, for instance, rather than changing his living 
quarters, and explained this by saying “I know I am here only for a 
limited time, and my whole attitude is that." Further, he tried to 
suppress any comparison between America and his own country 
except when it concerned something “we don’t have and that I do not 
like.” Then he would give in to it in order to be able to say about 
America “that lousy country.” 
. In view of this pattern, it is not surprising that Mr. C. did not 
incorporate the implications of what he observed here into his 
professional self-image. It remains to be seen whether on return to his 
own country his defenses will be weakened sufficiently to allow some 
of the changes that were resisted during his stay to appear. 

Equally maintaining his professional self-image, but for entirely 
different reasons, was Mr. D., a somewhat older scientist whose wife 
and children remained at home. In many respects, Mr. D.’s situation 
is similar to that of Mr. C. He too had finished his education and was 
established in a position in his field before coming here. He came to 
do research at the same university and also had plans to visit other 
institutions throughout the country. Both had some status difficulties 
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at the university, had technical and other problems in setting up their 
research projects, and were somewhat disappointed with their course 
work. But the differences are more important. Mr. D/s professional 
situation at home was already on a higher level and also more satisfy- 
ing to him. His professional self-image had none of the problems that 
Mr. Cs had. And though the year in America represented an 
opportunity for him to think over certain personal problems, these did 
not seem to enter into the central motivation for his trip. He came 
because he wanted "to learn more on technical subjects"—his moti- 
vation was centered on the content of his field. 

It is not surprising, 
attitudes to them were r 


to Suppress comparison 
à matter of fact, he quite 
rstanding the differences 
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greater satisfaction to himself than Mr. C.; Mrs. A. more than Mr. B. 
Such a strong and unambivalent identification in the area with a satis- 
factory and firm establishment within the home situation allows the 
person to operate in the new environment from the vantage point of a 
stable self-image. In so doing, his focus is more likely to be on the 
internal structure of that image than on its social anchorage. 

A second factor, less closely tied to the specific area in question, is 
an individual's general sense of personal security. Both Mr. B. and Mr. 
C. had problems in this respect—the former in terms of maturity and 
independence, the latter in terms of living up to an ideal self-image. 
And even though their American experiences fitted into these problems 
in different ways, in both cases their concern with establishing a satis- 
factory identity for themselves resulted in an emphasis on the social 
anchorage of their self-images. Related to the lesser personal security 
of Mr. B. and Mr. C. is the relatively greater objective freedom they 
had to form meaningful ties in the new environment. Neither was held 
to his home environment as strongly as Mrs. A. was through her hus- 
band and family, or as Mr. D. was, despite certain personal difficulties, 
through his children. This freedom to form new ties—whether in- 
dulged as in the case of Mr. B. or resisted as in the case of Mr. C— 
heightened their awareness of the possibilities and implications of 
establishing meaningful relations in the new environment and in- 
creased their concern with the social anchorage of their images. 

Turning now to the rows of the table, what can we say about 
the determinants of change in a self-image as opposed to its mainte- 
nance? One factor is the extent to which the individual's experiences 
in the new environment permit and encourage him to consider and 
perhaps try out new approaches to the area in question. Specifically, 
in the professional area, this would depend on the degree to which he 
becomes involved in his professional situation and readily absorbed into 
its organizational structure. Mrs. A. had very few problems concerning 
her professional experiences in this country and was fully integrated in 
a rewarding work setting. Mr. D., on the other hand, experienced 
administrative and status difficulties, which limited his involvement in 
his work situation here. Similarly, Mr. B. was able to participate more 
wholeheartedly and unambiguously in his university setting than was 
Mr. C. Such involvement in an institutional setting, in which the indi- 
Vidual is a full participant with clear status, makes it more likely that 
he will try out new approaches offered by that setting. This experimen- 
tation, particularly if it leads to rewarding experiences, increases the 
Opportunities for change in the self-image. . 

A closely related factor, less specific to the area in question, is 
the feeling of belonging, as opposed to transience, in the new environ- 
ment. Both Mrs. A. and Mr. B. became quite involved in their social 
relations here, though Mrs. A.’s were centered on Scandinavians, not 
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The Foreign Student, as Stranger, 
Learning the Norms of the Host- 
Culture 


Erling O. Schild 


The student visiting a foreign country is in the position of a 
Stranger, and certain consequences attach to this position (cf. Simmel, 
in Wolff, 1950; Schuetz, 1944). He discovers that the familiar norms of 
the home society—often accepted unquestioningly in the course of so- 
cialization as recipes for normal social relations—do not necessarily 
hold in the host society; he is suddenly bereft of what had been safe 
guides for his conduct. Whilst the host society is indulgent to the 
Stranger in some areas, it expects conformity in others. Unlike the 
tourist who comes for only a fleeting visit, the student has to establish 
a modus vivendi with his hosts, and this means that he must at least 
learn the norms which regulate their relations. The learning is compli- 
cated to the extent that to someone in the position of the stranger the 
norms and role performances are less "visible" than they are to mem- 
bers of the host society ( Merton, 1957). Thus, he is not always aware 
of the range of permissible deviations from the declared official norms 
of the society and he may try to live up to the strict letter of these 
norms—he overconforms. As Schuetz has pointed out: "The cultural 
pattern of the approached group is to the stranger not a shelter but a 
field of adventure, not a matter of course but a questionable topic of 
investigation, not an instrument for disentangling problematic situa- 
tions, but a problematic situation in itself and one hard to master" 
(Schuetz, 1944). 

The extent to which the encounter with the host society enables 
the student to learn its norms is crucial for his adjustment. In a study 
9f American Jewish students visiting Israel, we examined the conse- 
quences which flow from their position as strangers in the host society, 
mithi particular emphasis on how they learn the norms of the host cul- 
ure. 

The students in our study differed from the general run of 
Strangers in two respects: 

(a) As Jews they had a special kinship to their hosts. They were 
not perceived, and they did not perceive themselves, as foreigners. 
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This however did not change the essential character of their position 
in Israel society as strangers. 


(b) As students who had come to study, they were able to assume 


at least one accustomed, relatively structured, role—that of student— 
in an unfamiliar situation calling for a number of new roles. 


Background in Study a 
t of a series of studies we carried out on American Jewis 
fetid ges 17 to 21) who came to 


The research took the form of a 
obtained from the following sources: 

(a) Five questionnaires administered respectively before the so- 
journ, twice during the sojourn, at the end of the stay and again six 
months after the return to the U. S. 

(b) Intensive interviews with 15 of the stud. 
dom) after the administration of the second, 


panel study, and the data were 


ents (selected at ran- 


third, fourth and fifth 
questionnaires. 
(c) Systematic Observations. 
1 (d) Personal diaries placed at our disposal by some of the stu- 
ents. 


Some of the questions were 


replicated on similar groups which 
came to Israel in subsequent year 
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several studies. French and Zajone (1957) suggest that in cases of 
“norm conflict” the behavior will be at the intersection of the conflict- 
ing force fields, while Herman and Schild (1960a) have attempted to 
specify the factors determining the outcome of the conflict. Zajonc 
(1952) has analyzed the source of "the attitudinal aggression" which 
arises when the stranger either cannot or does not wish to conform to 
certain norms of his hosts. In the present paper we shall not be con- 
cerned with this question of conflict, but rather limit ourselves to the 
problem of learning behaviors appropriate to the host-society. We 
shall furthermore deal with the learning of behavior-norms rather than 
with the acquisition of technical knowledge. 

The problem of learning new behaviors in a partially unknown so- 
cial environment is not specific to the stranger. All members of society 
pass through a variety of new situations which require of them to learn 
new behaviors—e.g. whenever a new role is assumed. But generally 
the structure of society is such as to allow for and facilitate effective 
learning of the required behaviors. The strangers peculiar situation 
however, is attended by complexities which render learning more diffi- 
cult than usual. 

Two principal features of the stranger's situation seem important 
in this respect: 

1. His social location is in the periphery of society, while facilities 
for effective learning frequently are more readily available in more 
central parts of society. The opportunities of the stranger to enter sit- 
uations conducive to learning are limited when compared to those of 
a member of society (e. g. the adolescent who in his peer-group re- 
ceives socialization anticipatory to his assumption of adult roles). 

2. His previous learning has taken place in a different culture. So- 
cial learning builds on previous learning, on motives, symbols, etc., ac- 
quired by the learner in other learning situations. Hence a given learn- 
ing situation in the host society may be highly effective for members 
of the society, who by previous learning in this society have acquired 
the appropriate repertoire of motives and symbols, while it is relatively 
ineffective for the stranger whose socialization in a different culture 
has provided him with a different repertoire. 


Ways of Learning 


Before discussing the effects of these peculiarities of the stranger's 
situation on his learning, we must survey the distinctive ways in which 
he learns. Three ways are available to the stranger to learn the behav- 
iors appropriate to the host-society: “observation”, “participation” and 

explicit communication.” 

From the moment the stranger arrives in the new environment, he 
observes the behavior of the members of the host-society. This observa- 
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during the period of their sojourn in the collective settlements, they 
performed many of the roles of members of the settlement, participat- 
ed in the occupational and social activities of the settlement and had 
relatively intensive interaction with the members. Secondly, during 
the period of their sojourn in the new immigrant villages, they per- 
formed the role of youth counsellors, in practically all respects substi- 
tuting for Israel counsellors. 

"Explicit communication" took place throughout the sojourn, but 
was relatively most important during the first five months at the insti- 
tute in Jerusalem. Here the students regularly attended lectures, a con- 
siderable part of which directly or indirectly dealth with Israel culture 
and society. 

From the nature of "observation" this way of learning was utilized 
throughout the sojourn, although the sectors of Israel society most ac- 
cessible to observation varied with the place of sojourn—differing in 
Jerusalem, in the collective settlements and again in the immigrant 
villages. 

We will now compare these three ways of learning in terms of the 
social training problems deriving from the situation peculiar to the 
stranger. We shall suggest several hypotheses using the data of our 
study as illustrative material. 


The Effectiveness of the Different Ways of Learning 


Utilizing concepts of learning theory we may say that the effec- 
tiveness of the stranger's learning is dependent upon the following four 
factors: 


(a) The stranger finds himself in a variety of new situations du- 
ring his sojourn in the host-society. Several of these situations are sim- 
ilar in the sense that a behavior which is appropriate in one is also ap- 
propriate in the other. We may accordingly ask whether the situations 
in which the stranger learns are such that he is able to generalize the 
behavior learned to other situations. 

(b) The learning of a behavior presupposes its performance, at 
least symbolically. We may accordingly ask what is the likelihood of 
the occurrence of the initial performance of the appropriate behavior. 

(c) The behavior has to be reinforced in order to be learned. We 
may ask whether it is probable that the appropriate behaviors will be 
reinforced. 

M. Finally we may ask whether the motivation of the stranger in 
su 


cial learning-situations is conducive to learning. 


a. Generalization. 


The peculiar location of the stranger on the periphery of society 
means that the learning-situation accessible to him are highly selective 
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and not representative of the variety of new situations in which he 
finds himself. He will therefore frequently encounter a situation in 
which he is forced to act without the benefit of previous learning in 
similar situations. Nor are all the intimate nuances of a situation vis- 
ible to him from his position on the periphery. That is, the features in 
the learning-situation which are most salient to the stranger may not 
be those which are the relevant ones for efficient generalization in the 
host-culture. If the stranger discriminates between his present situa- 
tion and the previous situation, that is, if he sees it as a new situation, 
he is confronted with all the complexities of learning in such a new 
situation (cf. Barker et al, 1953). On the other hand, the stranger may 
not discriminate between the learning situations and the present situa- 
tion; in this case the selectivity of the learning-situations may induce 
faulty generalizations—that is, the stranger will apply previously 
learned behaviors in situations where their behaviors (as defined by 
the host-society) are inappropriate. 

We have here stressed the point that the opportunities for appro- 
priate generalizations are less frequent for the stranger than for the 
more centrally located member of society 
of generalization too, may present difficulties for the stranger because 
of the second feature of his position: his 
tion from situation to situation is in every society facilitated by having 
the same “label” attached to different situations which all cal] for ap- 
proximately the same behavior. These 1 
ciety in question. If the stranger is not aware of them, 


uses different labels—i.e. organizes the situations differ 
the custom in the host-socie 
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tion was made; thus the student remained as much a stranger in his en- 
counter with the established parts of the host-society as he was prior 
to his sojourn in the villages. As for the experience in the collective set- 
tlements (“kibbutzim”), the outcome was different. Mannerisms and 
casual informal behaviors that had been reinforced in the kibbutz 
were generalized to urban situations. Some of these casual behaviors, 
while appropriate to life in a kibbutz, were deviant behaviors in the 
town-setting and served only to underline the position of the student 
as a stranger. 

This tendency to generalize from the collective settlement to urb- 
an settings was actually present upon the arrival of the students in Is- 
rael who at that time tended to identify “Israel” and “Israelis with 
“collective settlement (kibbutz)" and “kibbutz-members.” The stu- 
dents’ inclination toward inaccurate, too wide, “labelling” persisted in 
spite of contradictory experiences throughout most of their sojourn. 


b. Initial performance of appropriate behavior. 


An obvious condition for the learning of a response is that it is 
made. In some cases, however, the stranger never makes that response 
which would have been reinforced. This is a direct result of the second 
feature of the stranger's position: that his previous learning took 
place in a different culture. When the response that is appropriate in 
the host-society has very low strength in the home-culture of the 
stranger it has low probability of being made. : 

This problem seems to be common to all three ways of learning, 
although in slightly different forms. In participation, where overt re- 
sponses are made and are (or are not) reinforced, the problem is that 
of acting in a certain way; in observation and in the reception of ex- 
plicit communication, where symbolic responses are involved, the 
problem is that of "interpreting" or "understanding," i.e. making the 
symbolic responses appropriate to the cues received. ; 

In our study this problem came to the fore in the question of es- 
tablishing contact with the Israelis. The students were accustomed— 
in terms of their American background—to the hosts taking the initia- 
tive, and regarding themselves as guests they played a passive role. If 
they had taken the initiative themselves, they would in many cases 
have met a favorable reception. As it was, most of the Israelis waited 
for the students to take the first step, while the students felt that this 
would be “improper” behavior for a guest. As a result several of the 
students complained for a long while that it was “very difficult to make 
contact with the Israelis.” Furthermore, although at the kibbutz the 
students were explicity told that they were expected to carry the major 
part of the burden in establishing contact by themselves, this commun- 
ication was frequently ineffective. 

As for observation—the stranger does not observe organized be- 
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havior—he perceives only certain acts and has to interpret ona ee 
own: that is, the stranger has to organize the acts into the pat va^ : 
behavior, those organized units of behavior which are reinforce s a 
this organization is problematical in itself. The stranger, by Lud 
his previous learning in a different culture and consequent re ative ig- 
norance of the norms of the host-society, may misinterpret the Situa- 
tion and the behaviors, in which case the learning obviously will be 
aw same lack of correspondence between stimulus 
response may be found in explicit communication. It is li 
number of areas the “decoding system” of the str. 
to the “coding system” of the host (cf. Block and Bennett, 1955). 

Thus, when the students in our inquiry arrived at the 
settlements, they were in many places explicity told 
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spread during the sojourn in the collective settlements where the 
students were participants in situations in which such behavior was 
strongly reinforced. 

As for explicit communication, the reinforcement-value of mes- 
sages will be dependent on such characteristics of the source of com- 
munication as its prestige and credibility. We shall later elaborate on 
the problem of credibility. Here we shall merely point out that the 
previous learning of the stranger will tend to make those sources ap- 
pear credible which in the past have provided veridical information 
(i.e. information that led to overt behavior which was reinforced in in- 
teraction), or those which are similar to such sources. It may therefore 
be that the more similar the communicator to the stranger himself, in 
terms of background or roles, his credibility will be higher and the 
communication will be more readily accepted. 

In our study the students were most inclined to accept information 
from two sources, both of them similar to themselves: other strangers— 
i.e. other American students in Israel ( Herman and Schild, 1961) and 
Israelis who had immigrated from the United States. They were some- 
what less ready to accept communication from immigrants from 
other English-speaking countries, and even less from Israelis of a dif- 
ferent background. (It may be added that another reason for the effec- 
tiveness of the communication from Americans was to be found in the 


fact that it was more likely to be geared to the "decoding system" of 
the student.) : 


d. Motivation. 


It is to be expected that the stranger usually is motivated to learn 
the norms of the host-society, to learn the adaptive behaviors in the 
various situations. This motivation will thus generally be conducive to 
learning, but there may be variations from situation to situation. 

Intensive participation arouses strong motivation on the part of 
the stránger, which in many ways is conducive to learning. Further- 
more, the assumption by the stranger of participant roles in the life of 
the host-society reduces the social distance between him and the hosts. 
Both these factors would tend to create a motivational background su- 
perior to that found in other ways of learning. 

Here, however, it should be stressed that the problem of the loca- 
tion of the stranger at considerable social distance from the hosts is 
not a purely sociological one. The reduction of "objective" social dis- 
tance need not imply a corresponding reduction in psychological dis- 
tance (i.e. perceived social distance). On the contrary, the intensive 
contact inherent in the participation may make the stranger realize 
more clearly than previously the barriers separating him from the 
hosts and thus induce frustrations that may hamper learning. 

Thus, as long as the students in our study did not have opportuni- 
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i i i articipation, they tended to attribute to the objec- 
Eos aoe peo de difficultics they met in attempts to become 
integrated with Israel youth. When, however, the students did enter 
into participant relationships, they realized that not specific language 
problems but deeper, originally less apparent, differences were the 
causes of the distance between themselves as strangers and the Israel 
youth who were their hosts. This led in a few cases to rejection of the 
Israelis and in most cases to a period of disappointment and frustra- 


of involvement than does par- 
conducive to 


From this viewpoint it may then be hypothesized that observation 
will lead to more effective learning than is found in ini 


of participation when anxiety is particularly high. O 
the involvement inherent in participation may tend to make the learn- 


ing in later stages of participation more effective than that of observa- 
tion. 


Change of Attitudes 


stranger's behavior even after his return to his home ts upon the 
general analysis of such attitude change is be on vironment, A 
paper; we may, howey, 
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and knows that he is without access to the center of that society makes 
him uncertain about the authenticity and generalizability of certain as- 
pects of the information he receives. He may feel that the host pre- 
sents him with only a selected sample of information and does not 
allow him to get to the "inside" of the problem. He may feel in particu- 
lar that the host will not readily share with an outsider his views about 
the more intimate values of the host society. Whilst the stranger may 
find it expedient to regulate his conduct temporarily for the duration 
of the sojourn in the light of such “partial” information, he will hesitate 
about regarding it as relevant to his home culture. 

2. The stranger sees his host as an outsider in relation to his (the 
strangers) home culture—whereas changes in values are effected more 
easily when the source of the influence is an insider, in regard to whom 
a feeling of “we-ness” exists. 

In our study we found the American students disdainful of views 
put forward by their Israeli hosts about American life and character. 
These were subjects on which they did not regard their hosts as quali- 
fied to speak and in relation to which the hosts were seen as outsiders. 
On problems of general Jewish interest, affecting the Jewish people as 
a whole, the students saw themselves and the Israelis as members of 
a common Jewish group and were ready to listen to the views of their 
hosts who were seen in this case in their Jewish role. With regard to 
matters of relevance to both America and Israel (such as the immigra- 
tion of Jews from the U. S. to Israel) the students were most prone to 
take into account the views of a sector of Israel society of similar back- 
ground to their own—American Jews settled in Israel. A most impor- 
tant source of influence in the new situations in which these students 
found themselves in the host country were their American fellow-stu- 
dents with whom they experienced a strong sense of common group 
belongingness. 

3. The relationship between stranger and host is characterized 
by the dependence of the former on the latter. In this exposed position 
the stranger is likely to be more than ordinarily resentful of what he 
may construe as undue attempts at influence; if they are perceived as 
pressures, they may arouse resistance against acceptance. And even if 
the required behaviors are engaged upon during the encounter with 
the host society, the fact that they were the result of “forced compli- 
ance” will tend to make the coerced behaviors temporary only. 

Turning now to the three ways of learning open to the stranger, 
it would seem that the question of coercion is particularly pertinent in 
regard to explicit communication. Frequently the communications of 
the hosts are designed to impress and influence the stranger, and sub- 
jection to a number of such experiences makes the stranger wary of 
further host communications that reach him. 

Thus, the students in one study frequently complained that the 
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i ize" them into deciding to 

i met attempted to propagandize" gm 

Fr der Furthermore, on those occasions when the Israelis 

" critical of the reluctance of the American Jewish students to set- 

dle, the criticism produced defensive reactions rather than a change 

> 

itudes. . M 

of es the problem of “freedom of choice” does not gen- 


erally arise (although the stranger may sometimes feel that he is being 
shown, or given access to, certain phenomena in t 


This advantage holds for participation too. But in the 


situation the stranger is not only discovering facts on his own—he is 
doing so from a relatively favorable vanta 


his certainty about the new information he absorbs, 
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dents. The amount of explicit communication was clearly highest in 
the "open" settlements; in the others the student had to rely more on 
observation. While the students were participants in the work situa- 
tion in all the settlements, their opportunities for participation outside 
of work existed mainly in the "open" settlements. Thus, in one of these 
settlements a scheme was implemented whereby a number of families 
each "adopted" a student for the duration of his stay, inviting him fre- 
quently for visits and treating him as if he were a member of the fam- 
ily. The students in the interviews frequently referred with enthusiasm 
to what they had learned from their participant roles in the family. In 
these instances the Israel family had ceased to be for them an exhibit 
viewed from the outside. 


Summary 


In discussing the "contact" between hosts and strangers, it would 
seem necessary to take into account the differential opportunities for 
learning which the contact situation offers; in other words, to what 
degree there are opportunities for learning by observation, participa- 
tion or explicit communication. 

From our discussion it would seem that the stranger's learning, in 
whatever forms, encounters certain basic obstacles derived from his 
position as a stranger—his location in the host-society and his previous 
socialization in his home-culture. But certain differences were found 
in regard to the relative effectiveness of the suggested three ways of 
learning. 

The following hypotheses emerge from the findings we have dis- 
cussed: 


(a) In terms of scope of learning, observation is superior. 

While both “participation” and “explicit communication" depend 
on the readiness of the hosts to allow the stranger to participate or to 
communicate to him, the possibility of observation exists in any situa- 
tion encountered by the stranger, independently of the hosts. Thus 
there is a great variety of situations in which the student may learn by 
observation, and the difficulties of generalization seem relatively less 
severe. 

___ (b) In terms of the effectiveness of a given learning situation, par- 
ticipation seems superior. 

. Here the reinforcements appear most effective, and also from the 
viewpoint of motivation, participation will, at least in its later stages, 
be effective. 

(c) In terms of ease of learning, i.e. the speed with which the situ- 
ation can be structured, explicit communication seems most effective. 

The basic problem of explicit communication is inherent in the 
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tance. But if accepted, it can rapidly 
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Personal Growth and Educational 
Development through Working 
and Studying Abroad 


George V. Coelho' 


In the following essay we first attempt to define the range and 
salience of the valued outcomes underlying student exchange pro- 
grams. Next, we briefly illustrate how the four studies presented in 
this volume select certain dependent variables for treatment as out- 
comes of the cross-cultural educational experience. Conceptual dis- 
tinctions between attitude, image and stereotype—the major classes 
of dependent variables often used in this area of discourse—are 
clarified in order to determine the motivational units of analysis that 
are most relevant to developmental variables in the study of attitude 
and behavior change. 

In concluding this essay, we propose that a new approach in re- 
search is needed to clarify short-term developmental patterns of 
competence in the sojourn so that the organization of attitude and 
behavior changes over time in a specific direction can be related to 
significant preparatory experiences in individuals. If cross-cultural 
educational experiences produce certain valued patterns of compe- 
tence—and a variety of patterns are effective for different purposes 
over varying time spans—then social scientists should be investigating, 
according to one value-position, what preparatory functions these 
competencies serve in facilitating personal growth and educational 
development of the student in a given cultural milieu. 

The title of this essay identifies a value-position implied in many 
Exchange programs—namely, that cross-cultural education involves 
the overseas student as a whole person in the process of his educa- 
tional sojourn. Programs of international educational exchange are 
put to various practical and institutional uses by sponsoring groups, 


1 I wish to express my grateful appreciation to Gordon Allport, Stuart Cook, 
David Hamburg and M. Brewster Smith for their illuminating comments on 
various issues, conceptual and methodological, which are discussed in this paper. 
The viewpoints expressed in it, however, are the author's: they do not represent 
nor are they necessarily similar to the official viewpoints of any institution or 
organization with which he is affiliated. 
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private and government alike, as well as by individual participants. 

Social scientists, as the present volume suggests, have various theoreti- 

cal interests in studying cross-cultural education as a reciprocal process 

of learning and adjustment. How do practitioners formulate the major 

goals of student exchange, and how can social Science contribute 

toward an empirical clarification of the outcomes and processes of 9 
cross-cultural education in the light of these goals? 


Valued Outcomes -of Cross-Cultural Education & 


When we analyze cross-cultural education in terms of any given 
specific program objectives, we discern multiple and overlapping goals. 
Abrams summarizes these goals under three sets of value-concerns: 


1. The intellectual and professional development of the student in his 
specialized field of study. It was to acquire specific knowledge that the 
earliest wandering scholars left their own countries. This has been the 
chief purpose of graduate study abroad, and it was the objective of the 
first Junior Year programs, which offered language and literature majors 
the opportunity to study their specialties in situ 


2. The general education of the student. Foreign study proposes to in- 
crease the student's knowledge of international affairs 


ongue in unfamiliar 
situations will be a constant challenge to resourceful thinking. Even with- 
out this special demand, the confrontation of a forei 


enough in itself to call for qualities of self-reliance and maturity, 


3. The furthering of international understandin, 
study abroad which has become prominent only in the 20th Century, 
is a constantly recurring phrase in statements of 

study, but rarely is it carefully defined. It can mea; 
student’s understanding of international relations 


if not a sufficient, condition of friendliness. 


student, and it may represent a nati 
Eisenhower presumably had this latter 
for a “massive” interchange on the 
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Focus on Social Interaction and Attitudes 
Toward the United States 


The four studies reported in this volume reflect variously, at 
different levels of conceptual abstraction, the choice of certain 
categorical variables which are treated as favorable outcomes of the 
cross-cultural educational experience. An array of variables is specified 
in the various studies reported by Selltiz and Cook, e.g., information 
acquired, beliefs changed, feelings of approval and liking, differentia- 
tion versus stereotyped images, understanding, change in amount of 
quality or social relations with members of the host country. Under- 
lying these variables is a theoretical concern for understanding the 
conditions of intergroup contact and social interaction that influence 
the reduction of prejudice and ethnocentrism among overseas students 
attending American universities. Selltiz and Cook report an important 
though perhaps simple finding that while extent of social interaction 
with Americans shows no clear-cut effect on the sojourner's attitude 
toward broader social patterns or about American foreign policy, 
close friendships with one or more Americans tends to be associated 
with greater liking for American life, especially in the area of friend- 
ship and family patterns. 

We are tempted to raise, although in this short essay not able to 
answer adequately, some conceptually important questions: How dy- 
namic and directive is this liking in effecting a cognitive reorganiza- 
tion of the American image as well as of one's self-image? Is this 
liking merely a function of situational variables related to the student's 
exposure to a friendly environment? Or does it have general conse- 
quences for the internalization of certain egalitarian values in inter- 
personal relations which are characteristic of American family and 
Work patterns and which nationals from more rigidly stratified and 
hierarchically structured societies are quick to recognize and often 
appreciate? Or conversely, how emotionally-charged are the gross 
images of the host culture found in some studies for us to conclude 
that these images necessarily imply negative attitudes toward host 
nationals as a function of underlying personal dissatisfactions and in- 
securities? Selltiz and Cook wisely recognize that their well-controlled 
studies and carefully calculated correlations give no clues about 
causal relationships or developmental hypotheses. 


Developmental Implications of Short-Run 
Attitude Changes 


Bjerstedt suggests the possibility of short-run changes in the 
direction of less negative nationality stereotyping, and less ethnocentric 
friendship orientations as a result of a 6-week summer camp experi- 
ence of ll year olds. Here again we may ask: Are these favorable 
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used to imply affective (pro and con) attitudes. "Whether favorable 
or unfavorable, a stereotype is an exaggerated belief associated with a 
category. Its function is to justify (rationalize) our conduct in relation 
to that category" (Allport, 1954). Attitude is the best defined concept 
in this area of discourse. It is a predisposition to a favorable or un- 
favorable orientation regarding a whole nation or some part or 
aspect of a nation or cultural group. It is accepted that attitudes may 
be general and/or specific. 


What motivational significance is attached to these three terms? 
There is some dynamic or predispositional force in all three concepts. 
For even an image, the least dynamic probably, acts like Bartlett's 
Schema.? Thus, if the scratches on my mind tell me that India is a 
land of teeming hordes, then (a) this predisposes me to a stereotype if 
my image is hammered in by summative evidence, reading, social sup- 
port, etc, and (b) such a vague image makes it more possible to 
develop beliefs and/or attitudes (e.g, what India needs is birth 
control, or technology must be speeded up in India, etc.). 


Images are important to study because people act in terms of them 
—that is to say, schemata are parts of attitudes and thus people act 
in terms of them. One can have an image without its being a stereotype 
and one can have both without necessarily having an attitude. Thus, 
an Indian may have an image-stereotype of Japanese being imitative 
but he does not care one way or other and has no relevant attitude. 
He bought Japanese toys in Índia—and he has bought Japanese toys 
in America. He found them quite ingenious and quite inexpensive 
both in India and in America. Yet, and this is important, usually there 
is such a blend of image-stereotype-attitude that even psychologists 
confuse them and use sometimes one term and sometimes another. 
Apparently no studies in cross-cultural education make a direct attack 
on this conceptual problem. To define precisely these units of analysis 
in terms of their motivational and functional significance would enable 
social Scientists to select psychologically relevant dimensions of en- 
vironmental settings to which students are exposed and toward which 
their attitudes may be measured. 


Differential Perception of Student Goals of Exchange 


Various sets of valued outcomes are implied in the differential 
emphasis placed on goals of personal growth and educational develop- 
ment by individual participants and sponsoring groups. The Institute 
of International Education in New York analyzed the stated ob- 


è Bartlett’s concept of schema referred to an abstraction, simplification and 
articulation of experience, emphasizing mental content as made up of schemata 
about the world rather than of images or traces of the world. 
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jectives of students interested in coming to the United States and 
found that students "shared" the same goals as those listed by sponsor- 
ing groups, but the emphasis was significantly different in terms of the 
rank order of goals and the relative importance assigned to them. 
Like the sponsoring groups, the overseas students frequently indicated 
multiple goals, but primacy is almost invariably given to the fulfilment 
of a specifically personal educational objective. The visiting students’ 
rank order preference in their statement of objectives is the exact 
reverse of that of their sponsoring groups: “It is apparent that sponsor- 
ing groups emphasize first broad social goals: international under- 
standing, friendship for the United States, economic and social develop- 
ment of other nations. The students themselves on the other hand are 
personally oriented toward definite academic achievement and pro- 
fessional development" (The Goals of Student Exchange, 1955). 


Since cross-cultural education involving Exchange of Persons 
programs is fundamentally concerned with education, whether the 


ural learning as an aspect of im- 
ons, or technical knowledge and 
country, social scientists would do 
t riety of criterion measures stressing personal 
competency involved in academic achievement and professional 
motivation. Such competencies affecting personal growth and educa- 
tional development are a fundamental concern of a free society’s 


democratic commitment to release and educate the individual's con- 
structive potentialities as a whole person. 


Focus on Education 
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Preparatory Fanctieás of Coping with New 
Cultural Experiences 


One practical value-position, for example, is to focus on the pre- 
paratory functions which cross-cultural educational competencies may 
serve in a variety of social and occupational roles of international 
scope. A recent Quarterly Report from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New: York entitled "Young Americans Abroad” (January 1961), 
emphasized precisely such a set of valued outcomes: 


For one thing, a sojourn abroad can provide a means of achieving mastery 
of a foreign language. And travel or residence or study abroad can 
furnish an individual with a deep experience with another culture that 
will have permanent effects. Such an experience might have any ofa 
number of consequences: it might lead to greater international under- 
standing; it might provide motivation for an overseas career; it might 
stimulate the individual to prepare himself as an area expert. Finally, 
experience abroad is a necessary ingredient in the preparation of certain 
kinds of scholars and practitioners—linguists, diplomats, economists, 
anthropologists, to name but a few. 


Bailyn and Kelman identify two types of sojourn outcomes in 
response to new cultural experiences—self-image modification and 
self-image change. They hypothesize coping mechanisms mediating 
these outcomes. Following the suggestive insights of this study, we 
would be interested to know: if exposure to a liberal university educa- 
tion is viewed as favoring possibilities of change in a student's self- 
image, then what are the preparatory attitudes and experiences beri 
clearly facilitate such changes in one's image of growth potential an 
new role-learning? One could wish that Bailyn and Kelman had docu- 
mented fully the prearrival expectations and experiences of the Scan- 
dinavian visitors they studied. 

Schild's study of young American Jews during their en pape! 
work and study program in Israel hypothesizes certain principles 1 
coping with initial adaptive tasks in a new environment. Schild tells 
us that the stranger learns host culture norms of behavior through a 
variety of means which are differentially effective. Further research 
should determine what individual styles or types of coping strategies 
are involved in combining work effectiveness and social adaptation 
in the new culture. Given such data, we could then investigate whether 
and how these competencies serve preparatory functions in stimulating 
psychosocial development of these young Americans on their return 
home. Such knowledge could have practical educational value in 
clarifying criterion measures of long-term personal competence that 
may be useful in the Peace Corps selection program. 
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Implications for Theories of 
Personality Development 


Such a longitudinal approach has theoretical consequences. 
Evaluation seminars held by training program directors suggest that 
à student's development of confidence in his abilities to cope with new 
experiences leads to a broadened basis of self-esteem and a stabilized 
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tion should be of a kind that would increase the probability of broaden- 
ing the basis of an individual's self-esteem, reality-testing, self- 
knowledge, and range of compassionate concern for others. 


Value-Positions Pivotal in Choice of Outcomes 


Certain methodological implications follow if we clearly specify 
and explicitly define our value-position in choosing certain high 
priority outcomes of cross-cultural education. We propose that social 
scientists first seek to identify the coping behavior characteristics of 
those students who have shown high competency in managing various 
specific tasks of their sojourn in their new cultural environment. They 
could then build research hypotheses by scanning the same range of 
variables in a comparable sample of students who have shown gross 
difficulties in coping with the cultural transition. 


The practitioner—whether he be faculty counsellor, foreign 
student adviser, program sponsor or university health psychiatrist— 
can aid the social scientist develop relevant criterion measures of 
coping behavior across social contexts and over time-spans for which 
the measures may be said to have high salience, relevance and stability. 
Granted the limitations of retrospective data, it would be still useful 
to build hypotheses regarding those pertinent factors on the current 
life experiences, social history and personality of overseas students 
which make the critical difference in the development of highly 
effective patterns of educational and personal competence. 


A research design that specified in advance a value-position in 
regard to a set of outcomes of cross-cultural education will guide 
the selection of relevant variables on a heuristic, not conclusive, basis. 
Multiple criterion measures will have to be identified and interrelated, 
and negative side effects of success by one criterion measure will have 
to be carefully watched and weighted against the relevant positively 
valued outcomes. On the basis of such knowledge, practitioners may 
learn to recognize that their own program represents only one and 
not necessarily the best of a plurality of value-positions relevant to the 
goals of cross-cultural education. 


The research focus on personal growth and educational develop- 
ment would essentially begin with a strategy of discovering relation- 
ships between preparatory attitudes and experiences as antecedent 
conditions and developing competencies of students as probable con- 
sequences. The elucidation of certain factors in relation to specific out- 
comes related to a given criterion measure of success does not imply 
that other factors may not also be operative. Then following-up these 
educated guesses, social scientists could undertake more systematic 
and precisely controlled cohort studies of a longitudinal type, identify- 
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ing short-term developmental attainments in personal and educational 
competence. 


Value-Issues Resolved 


ssue squarely in his comprehensive 


His conclusion is worth repeating 
here for its relevance to our discussion: 


Value enters the scientific situation at twi 
Scientist (or the student) to undertake 
Second, it directs his final efforts to ap 


tuals.” It is simply an aspect of 
mental life that can be studied as objectively as any other. (2) v, 


» or to derive gen- 
so he would merely negate his 
he improvement of hu 


value in view 


tion (Smith, 1961), By substituting 
standing” in place of “mental health” į 
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may open new frontiers of research on "international understanding 
reconsidered:" 


As we actually study effective functioning—or commit ourselves to social 
or educational programs that seek in various ways to promote it—our 
focus then becomes, not "mental health" variously indexed, but any or 
all of a number of much more specific evaluative dimensions of human 
functioning: any that we are ready to commit ourselves to take seriously 
as relevant and valued potential psychological outcomes of the programs 
that we are working with, any that we can begin to pin down in opera- 


tional terms, as many of them as seem important to us and as we can 
feasibly cope with . . . 


From the standpoint of research, the problem of attaining consensus 
on criteria is thus scaled down to the workaday dimensions we are used 
to: the practical difficulty of trying to convince at least some of our 
colleagues to study some of the same things we are studying by similar 
methods, so that our results can dovetail or add up (Smith, 1961). 


New Frontiers in Research 


Cross-cultural studies, undertaken in comparative and short-term 
developmental perspective, would enable social scientists to identify 
the factors that may contribute significantly to successful cases of 
cross-cultural education. Success would be measured along a variety 
of alternative or multiple value-positions which are clearly and ex- 
plicitly defined for specific types of outcomes over varying time-spans 
of sojourn, in various cultural milieu. In selecting measures of success, 
it is suggested that systematic empirical attention be paid to variables 
of personal growth and educational development. There is a growing 
body of social science literature on the social psychological process 
of the higher learning viewed in terms both of short-term and long- 
term criteria of success (Tyler, 1961). When Selltiz and Cook con- 
clude, on the basis of their excellent appraisal of studies in this area, 
that "there is no such thing as the foreign student," we ought to take 
this statement seriously to mean: there is no one single type of suc- 
cessful case of cross-cultural education. The Peace Corps Program 
offers unique opportunities for comparative cross-cultural studies of 
young adults assessed, in short-term developmental perspective, 
through research strategies such as we have proposed. 


The scientific understanding of personal competence and educa- 
tional development of students in Exchange programs may begin to 
provide leverage in evaluating realistically the general public con- 
cerns of pollsters of the American image. In the long run, we may also 
be able, with greater far-sightedness, to set realistic targets of net 
improvement both in the organization and in the evaluation of educa- 
tional Exchange programs. Most of all perhaps, theories of personality 
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development in relation to social structure and cultural milieu would 
stand to gain in psychological clarity and cross-cultural validity. 


Summary and Conclusions 


We conclude by summarizing the main lines of the argument 
advanced in this essay. Programs of cross-cultural education are con- 
cerned with promoting diverse and multiple valued outcomes which 
may be broadly classified under the follo 


understanding, technical and specialty training, personal growth and 


tical and methodologi- 
sition (that is avowed 
by most students of Exchange programs and endorsed by the issue 
in a democratic and open 
cess of education of the whole 
as an individual. 


on American life, especially a deepened appreciation of American 

friendship and family patterns. 
We proposed that a naturalistic documentation of preparatory 
rner before his arrival in the new 


attitudes, images, and stereotypes. 
The two other studies, which have a str 
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cases of cross-cultural education, the following question: What pre- 
paratory functions are served by such coping behavior patterns in 
stimulating the student's psychosocial development during the sojourn 
experience or after return home? 

The systematic search for ways and means of identifying a certain 
developmental attainment or adaptive competency makes one aware 
of the value-problem. Social scientists are not immune from becoming 
aware of and perhaps excessively embarrassed by value-problems in 
this research area. Sound precedents in social science exist to dem- 
onstrate the validity of possible resolutions of the value-issue. 

In conclusion, the vague concept of international understanding 
can be reformulated into useful operational questions through a re- 
search focus on personality growth and educational development ©: 
overseas students at home and abroad. These are questions that social 
psychologists have clear and unique opportunities today to answer 
in collaboration with psychiatrists, sociologists, and cultural anthro- 
pologists. 
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Changing Attitudes Through 
International Activities 


Herbert C. Kelman 


Many of the international activities in which the United States 
and other governments engage are designed, at least in part, to 
transform the hostile, suspicious, or indifferent attitudes of other 
peoples into favorable ones. These activities have not always been 
marked by notable success, even when they have been carried out 
with honesty and good will. The purpose of the present paper is to 
examine, in a very general way, the barriers to change that such 
activities have to overcome; and to suggest some of the conditions 
that might make these activities more effective—particularly in 
producing changes of a durable kind. 

Let me stress at the outset that I would not want to equate 
reduction of hostile attitudes with attainment of peace. It would be 
naive to believe that if peoples could only learn to understand and 
like each other, their basic conflicts of interest and ideology would 
vanish and the competitive quest for national security and national 
power would be abandoned. Reduction of hostility can, however, 
play an important part in creating the conditions for peace. With 
an increase in favorable attitudes it becomes easier to establish an 
atmosphere of mutual trust, in which disarmament agreements and 
political settlements can be negotiated. Also, it becomes easier to 
set up various supra-national institutions which may provide the 
mechanisms for mutual security and the peaceful resolution of con- 
flicts. Changing attitudes is, thus, one potentially important step 
in the complex and multi-faceted process of establishing a peaceful 
world order. Psychologists who are concerned with contributing to 
this process must not confuse this step with the process as a wh e 
but rather try to understand exactly how it fits into the total icture. 

With this qualification in mind, then, let us look at four frome of 
activity on the international scene that are designed to produce 
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friendly attitudes: international communication, exchange of persons, 
foreign aid projects, and cooperative international ventures. These 
four types of activity all have great potential for changing attitudes, 
but they also have considerable limitations. Let us examine them in 
turn. 


International Communication 


The communications that a country transmits to other countries 
contain obvious potentials for increasing favorable attitudes toward 
the sending country. Such communications may serve to explain to 
others the reasons behind the sender's policies and to persuade 
them of the validity of these policies. They may produce interest in 
the sending country. They may present that country and its people 
in a good light, show what they are like, what they have accomplished, 
and what their ideals are. Finally, they may show the sender's interest 
in the receiving country and in the welfare of its citizens. 

From the literature on communication, especially the studies of 
persuasive communications, we know something about the variables 
that determine the effectiveness of such endeavors. For example, we 
know how important it is to devise communications that are relevant 
to the needs and concerns of the target population (Klapper, 1960). 
We know about the role of source credibility and the likelihood 
that a communication coming from a negative source will be re- 
jected as biased and propagandistic (Hovland, Janis, and Kelley, 
1953). We know about the complex relationships between the distance 
of the advocated position from the position of the audience, and 
the effectiveness of the communication (Hovland, Harvey and Sherif, 
1957). These and other variables that have been shown to make a 
difference must, of course, be taken into account in the construction 
of international communications. 

It is not enough, however, to consider variables that would 
strengthen the communication. It is necessary, at the same time, to 
pay deliberate attention to the barriers to change, which may inter- 
fere with the achievement of the intended effect and may even 
produce boomerang effects. These barriers derive in part from the 
pre-existing attitudes of the target population and their motivation 
to maintain their present picture of the world. In certain places, 
for example, the image of America in terms of "Yankee imperialism 
is an important aspect of people's attempts at ordering events, ex- 
plaining the world, and locating themselves within it. Strongly 
motivated attitudes of this sort understandably set up barriers to 
favorable information about the sending country. Hyman and Sheats- 
ley, in their paper on why information campaigns fail ( 1958), discuss 
many of the mechanisms that come into play in situations of this 
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sort. Members of the target population may fail to expose themselves 
to the communication; they may misunderstand it in such a way as 
to fit their preconceptions; they may reinterpret the information; they 
may deny or in other ways defend themselves against its implications. 
Tn fact, people often find ingenious ways of using a communication as 
evidence for a point opposite to the one it was intended to put across. 


Even in the absence of strongly motivated negative attitudes 


toward the sending country, barriers to change may derive from the 
particular content and form of the communications 
ceived by the target population. The intent may 
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general, it would seem best to play down any direct attempts at per- 
suading the recipients of the correctness of the sender's policies or 
at displaying the sender's good qualities and intentions. Such com- 
munications contain great potentials for boomerang effects. Let me 
propose, instead, some of the types of information that should be 
featured in international communications if their full potential for 
producing favorable attitudes is to be realized. 

Information revealing that the sending country has taken a posi- 
tion or an action on an issue that is in line with the position taken or 
favored. by the target audience. It has long been assumed, and it has 
been demonstrated by Tannenbaum (1956), that attitudes toward a 
communicator are affected by the position he has taken. If he takes 
a position that agrees with that of the audience, their attitudes toward 
him tend to become more favorable. This effect should be particularly 
strong in a situation in which the listeners clearly expected the send- 
ing country to take the opposite action and in which their preconcep- 
tions are thus dramatically challenged. In communicating this kind of 
information, it is not enough to stress that the particular position or 
action has been taken. The occurrence has to be used as a vehicle 
for communicating about the basic values from which this action 
was derived. Placing the action in its value context will, on the one 
hand, make it more difficult to explain it away as an expedient or a 
yielding to external pressures. On the other hand, it is likely to create 
a condition of maximal openness to information of a fundamental 
nature about the sending country. An audience will be far more 
receptive to expositions of the basic values and policies of the send- 
ing country when these values and policies have generated an action 
they favor. It is thus important to capitalize on such occurrences for 
the transmission of basic information which, under other circum- 
stances, would be dismissed as empty words. Of course, communica- 
tions of this sort can be effective only to the extent that the announced 
position of the sending country represents a serious and substantial 
action commitment and does in fact derive from a coherent policy 
and value framework rather than an expedient response to immediate 
pressures. 

In this connection, the American response to the recent Soviet 
resumption of atomic tests represented an unusual opportunity for 
such communications. If the U.S. government had found it possible 
not to respond to the Soviet move in kind, and had pronounced such 
a decision publicly, we would have had a real opportunity to reach 
other nations—especially uncommitted countries—with a message 
that might have helped to restructure their perceptions of America. 
What we would have had to do, of course, was to adopt the policy 
of not testing, to announce clearly that we had done so, and to 
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explain the basis of our action in terms of a positive system of values 
(not in terms of our already sufficient stockpiles of nuclear weapons). 


Information about events and activities in the sending country 
that are inherently interesting to the target audience. In selecting, 
information about the sending country that is to be transmitted, the 
criterion should not be how much this information can impress the 
listener with the greatness and achievement of the sending country, 
but how much it can engage the listener's sympathetic interest. 
Communications that feature such information are likely to engender 
a positive involvement with certain aspects of life in the sending 


country, without creating the envy, resentment, and tendencies to 
discount the information that a more propagandistic presentation 
would elicit. Communications of this sort can, of course, be tailor- 
made to meet the interests of various special target audiences. 


just proposed are all w. 
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ing country, or taking an interest in one of its activities, or learning 
about its experiences with a problem relevant to his own concerns. 
The communication thus engages his own motives in a positive way; 
he is likely to expose himself willingly to this and subsequent com- 
munications, and to respend to them actively and favorably. Given 
* such a positive "interaction" with the sending country, the listener is 
more open to new informétion about that country and more likely 
Pa to change his attitudes in a favorable direction. In short, I am arguing 
a that new information that is communicated in the context of, or as 
: an integral part of a positive interaction with some aspect of the 
sending country, has the gieatest potential for producing favorable 


attitudes toward that county. I shall return to the implications of 
this point below. 


Exchange of Persons 


The exchange of personn:] has long been considered a technique 

for creating good will and favorable attitudes across national 

2 boundaries. This refers both t the longer-term sojourner who comes 

to a foreign country for a paiod of a year or more as a student, 

trainee, scholar, or temporary employee; and to the short-term visitor 

or tourist. My remarks will be concerned primarily with the former. 

There is no question that a stay in a foreign country has great 

potential for producing favordle attitudes toward that country. 

. Through first-hand experience with the country and contact with its 

i, people, the visitor is able to acquire new information which may help 

ui to correct erroneous preconceptias of them and cut through negative 

} stereotypes. He is able to get toknow the nationals of that country 

j as people, and he may develop “iuthentic interpersonal relationships" 

| i (Perlmutter, 1960), and thus fom personal ties to the country. He 

t€ may become involved in variousaspects of life in that country and 

T thus become identified with it. Moreover, the fact that he has spent 

; ` an extended period of time in the country and invested much in this 

experience will in itself create fores in the direction of a favorable 
attitude. 

p Studies of exchange student and other social-psychological 

investigations provide a number ¢ hints about the variables de- 

| d termining the probability that fworable attitudes will develop. 


— 2 i 


P. «An important variable, for exampl, is the opportunity the visitor 
has for genuine contact with natimals of the host country and for 

er involvement in various aspects o its life. Another important and 
obvious factor is what happens inthe course of the contact—what 

|^: treatment the visitor receives at te hands of the host. Studies on 
race relations, such as those by Alport and Kramer (1946), suggest 
that favorable changes (on the pariof the host as well as the visitor) 
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are most likely to take place if the contact is at an equal status. 
Finally, attitudes toward the nationals of the host country are likely 
to be affected not only by the specific ways in which they act toward 
the visitor, but also by the nature of the general experience that he 
has in their midst. In a different context, Lott and Lott (1960) have 
found that if a person is rewarded in the presence of others, he is 
likely to develop favorable attitu 
line with this, that the more 


eelings by 
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toward the host country, barriers to change may derive from the 
particular experienees of the visitor. For example, certain negative 
experiences may interfere with the visitor's ability to see the positive 
features of the host country, even though these are isolated experi- 
ences and the visitor has in general been treated with kindness and 
friendliness. This would be particularly true if these experiences 
occurred early in the stay and thus affected the visitors whole 
strategy of interaction. It would also be true if the particular ex- 
perience touched on a sensitive area that is especially salient in the 
foreign situation—for example, if the visitor was confronted with an 
act of discrimination because of his color. Barriers to change will 
also arise if the person's over-all experience in the host country is 
for some reason frustrating or unsatisfying. This may happen if his 
work situation is unsatisfactory, or if his living arrangements are 
poor, or if he finds himself socially isolated. Given such a non-re- 
warding background, the visitor is less likely to be open to the favor- 
able information about the host country to which he may be exposed. 
Finally, some of the deliberate attempts of the hosts to provide the 
visitor with positive experiences may have unintended boomerang 
effects, in view of the needs, the sensitivities, and the cultural back- 
ground of the visitor. If his privacy is scrupulously respected, he may 
feel there is a lack of interest in him. If, on the other hand, an exag- 
gerated interest in him is evinced, he may also be resentful: he may 
feel that he is being treated as a curiosity and that people are eager 
to hear about the quaint customs of his primitive country. As the 
Lambert and Bressler (1956) study suggests, people who are sensitive 
about their national satus relative to the host country will be particu- 
larly resentful of ary implication that the hosts are displaying 
their superiority, talkng down to them, or patronizing them. Experi- 
ences that can be intepreted in this way, despite the good intentions 
of the host, may create barriers to favorable change and even increase 
hostility. 

In carrying out exchange programs, then, one has to find ways of 
providing the visitor vith rewarding experiences and positive con- 
tacts, while at the sane time taking account of the various barriers 
to change that may arise even under favorable conditions. The 
experiences must be sich that the visitors own motivations to over- 
come these barriers wil be mobilized. Moreover, they must be such 
that the visitor will sese the host's interest in him without feeling 
that he is being patrorized and used. 

Let me turn now tc some suggestions for arranging exchange pro- 
grams so that they wil be more likely to meet these requirements. 
Again, I shall not dwel on some of the obvious flaws that must be 
avoided—such as placig a visitor into a setting in which he will 
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ant discrimination. In general, while it is essential for the 

Des euer to plan and mde the exchange program deliberately 
and carefully, this does not mean that the individual visitor's life 
should be highly organized and rigidly prescribed. The real challenge 
in planning a program is to provide the visitor with attractive and 
engaging opportunities, without interfering with his freedom to make 
independent choices and to organize his life and His activities in line 
with his own needs. Neglect and regimentation are equally damag- 
ing to his self-esteem! In making opportunities available to the 
visitor, the emphasis should not be on group activities in which he 
engages along with other exchangees. There is no aarm in arranging 
» a bus trip to sone historic sites), 

Xperiences. I would like to propose 
two types of opportunities that should be provided if an exchange 


program is to realize its full potential for producing favorable attitude 
change. 


Opportunities for 


genuine involvement in an on-going enterprise. 
In the professional or 


educational setting to which the visitor is at- 
tached, it is important that he become a full-fedged participant, in- 
tegrally related to some aspect of its on-going activities. Such involve- 
ment increases the likelihood that the experience will be rewarding; 
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experience, which involves him in positive contacts while he is there 
and which often leads to the establishment of lasting ties. Such rela- 
tionships, of course, cannot be planned, but it is possible to provide 
opportunities for person-to-person contact, for example, by inviting 
the visitor to meet a local family and to participate in some aspect of 
community life. Hospitality programs of this sort are likely to back- 
fire if they are patronizing, ritualistic, and impersonal; and if the 
visitor comes to feel that they are motivated by a desire to be chari- 
table to the poor foreigner or to make a good impression on him. 
There is certainly nothing wrong with taking into account the person’s 
special status as a visitor, his special interest in learning about the 
country, its life, and its culture, and his special need for forming 
personal relationships and receiving hospitality. But it has to be done 
in such a way that the visitor senses a personal interest in him and 
knows that the host enjoys the relationship and is getting something 
out of it. He must be regarded as an individual—equal to his hosts, 
interesting to his hosts, valuable in his own right—who at the moment 
happens to be living in a foreign country, which partly determines 
his current interests and needs but certainly does not circumscribe 
them. He must not be regarded as a member of a category, who is 
being treated en masse or for whom good is being done for which 
he is expected to show his appreciation. By the same token, he should 
not be constantly confronted with the request to speak about his own 
country or to express his opinions about the host country. In short, 
he should be treated as a person, not as a specimen. His special 
status can and should be a criterion for initiating the interaction, 
but it should not be the sum and substance of that interaction. Being 
a sojourner is only one of the statuses he occupies. One or more of his 
other statuses should receive at least as much emphasis in the host's 
interaction with him. 


Perlmutter’s (1960) enlightening analysis of the case of Burns, 
Kansas shows that it is possible for a community to organize a pro- 
gram that would meet these criteria. In this community, foreign 
students were first invited to spend the Thanksgiving week-end with 
local families and gradually they came to adopt these families as 
their own. Here are some of the key features of this program: each 
student received a personal invitation from an individual family; he 
lived with the family, as a temporary member of it and active partici- 
pant in its activities; he was given the opportunity to participate (or 
not participate) in on-going community activities, and an attempt 
was made to arrange special experiences for him in line with his 
particular interests; people related to him as they normally related 
to others, without special formalities and rituals; he was allowed to 
reciprocate by helping in the house, for example; and he was not ex- 
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that interpersonal experiences of this sort are warmly remembered 
and seem to induce favorable attitudes toward the host country, 


and found these experiences rewarding i m. 
vations to see the Country in a favorable light. 1 


We try to analyze the effects 
of the exchange Program on the attitudes of the host toward the 


Visitor and his Country. He too is most likely to show attitude change 
if he has the Opportunity for Senuine involvement with the visitors 
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an aid program, such a program also provides the opportunity for 
nationals of the two countries to work together on a joint problem, 
to accomplish things together, to get to know each other in the 
process. In this respect, foreign aid programs have the same potential 
for producing attitude change as any kind of program that provides 
for contact, especially around a common problem. 

Some of the variables that determine the effectiveness of ex- 
change programs in producing attitude change are equally applicable 
here. In both situations, the probability that favorable attitudes will 
develop depends, for example, on the amount of genuine contact that 
takes place, on the extent to which the contact is at an equal status, 
on the way the representative of the other country conducts himself 
in the course of the contact, on the opportunities for establishing a 
give-and-take relationship. In the foreign aid situation, of course, 
additional variables of special importance are those that refer to the 
way in which the help is given. These variables can be seen most 
clearly if we focus on the barriers to change in the attitudes of the 
recipient toward the donor—barriers that are particularly powerful 
in this situation. 

The usual barriers to change that derive from the aid recipients’ 
preconceptions about the donor country function in this situation, 
of course, as much as in the situations I have already discussed. In 
addition, however, there are strong forces in the direction of hostility 
toward the donor country that are inherent in the very nature of 
the aid situation. The fact that nationals from the donor country have 
come to his country to give aid is concrete evidence, from the 
recipient's point of view, of his own inferior status. The situation has 
obvious implications of an unfavorable comparison, damaging to the 
recipient’s self-esteem. The very fact that he finds himself in this 
situation with its negative implications for the evaluation of his 
country and himself may generate hostility. This hostility is most 
naturally directed at the one who, by giving, underlines the recipient's 
inferiority, Under these circumstances, the recipient will be motivated 
to deny the donor’s “kindness,” to interpret his aid as being based on 
ulterior motives, to be particularly attentive to any weaknesses and 
flaws in the program, and so on. The strength of these tendencies 
will depend, of course, on the extent to which the particular character 
of the aid Program is such as to elicit inferiority feelings in the 
recipient. But we cannot minimize the possibility that such forces 
will arise—and even the possibility that the greater the “kindness 
of the donor, the greater the hostility that is generated. This paradox 
is inherent in foreign aid projects, despite their tremendous potential 
for favorable attitude change. 

The way in which the foreign aid personnel conduct themselves 
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the impressions created by those who administer the project. The 
behavior of the personnel takes on particular significance, however, 
in view of the special sensitivities engendered by the aid situation. 
The national of the recipient country is likely to be particularly 
attentive to and resentful of anything that reminds him of his inferior 
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ing out this project, the donors should work as equals with the recip- 
ients whenever possible, and should make every effort to use the 
recipients’ special knowledge and experience and whatever local skills 
are available. At the same time, the aid personnel should train local 
people so that, as soon as possible, they will be able to handle the 
whole project by themselves. 

A project selected and carried out in this way takes account of 
the special status sensitivities of the recipients and, what is more, 
serves to enhance their status. It does so, first of all, by demonstrating 
to the recipient that he is held in high esteem—the donor treats him 
as an equal, makes full use of what he has to contribute, and does 
not simply present him with a wrapped-up gift package. Secondly, 
this kind of project actually serves to raise the recipients status in 
a visible way—now he can do something that he could not do before, 
and he can continue to do it without further help; he has become 
more skilled and less dependent in the process. Contrast this to some 
large-scale, ambitious, and highly specialized project which may 
leave the recipient better off, perhaps (now he has something that he 
did not have before), but which has not made him “better” as a 
person in any way. Such large scale projects are likely to be very 
useful from the point of view of attitude change at a later stage, when 
the local population has become more aware of their importance and 
has developed enough skills to be able to participate in their execu- 
tion. The initial projects, however, should be so selected that they 
make a visible difference in the individual recipient's immediate life, 
and that they provide the opportunity for status-enhancing inter- 
actions. Under these circumstances, the recipient will be open to 
favorable information about the donor—and, of course, such infor- 
mation will be forthcoming to the extent that the donor communicates 
a genuine interest in the recipient and regards him as a full equal. 


Building status-enhancing features into extra-project relationships. 
While the project itself and the donor-recipient relationship that it 
represents are essential in determining the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram, the nature of the extra-project relationship that the recipient 
establishes with the donor is also of great importance. The selection, 
training, and preparation of the people sent abroad are, of course, 
major determinants of the kinds of relationships that become possible. 
The aid personnel must be prepared to live simply, to live as equals 
of their counterparts in the local population and in direct contact 
with them—a requirement that I am happy to see has been built into 
the Peace Corps program. They must learn the language and customs 
of the country, and should develop some appreciation for what the 
country has to offer. That is, it is important that they not only "know 
the customs so as to avoid offending the local population, but that 
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rior and are only interested in exploiting the local population for 
their own advantage. There 


relationship that would enhance the status and the self-esteem of 
the recipients. 


It is of special importance to this relationship that the recipients 
have th i 
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the aid project and help to build its contributions into people's daily 
lives. Of course, it must be added that large-scale aid projects may 
have other purposes and other values besides the fostering of favor- 
able attitudes. 

In this discussion, I have focused entirely on the effects of foreign 
aid projects on the attitudes of the recipient. Such projects also have 
great potential for producing favorable attitudes toward the recipient 
country on the part of the aid personnel Strong forces in the direc- 
tion of such attitudes are generated by the fact that the aid personnel 
are stationed in that country and that they are dedicated to helping 
it. There are also barriers to change, however. Change is less likely, 
for example, if interactions with the local population are at an un- 
equal status; and attitudes may even increase in hostility if the 
population is unreceptive and seemingly “ungrateful.” In general, an 
aid program characterized by the features I have been discussing 
is likely to be most effective in changing the donor's attitudes toward 
the recipient as well as the recipient's attitude toward the donor. 


Cooperative International Ventures 


There are many possibilities for representatives of different na- 
tions to work together on common problems—such as problems of 
public health, population control, communications, space exploration, 
and even the prevention of surprise attacks. Insofar as these ventures 
involve cooperation between industrially developed and developing 
nations, some of the same possibilities for change and barriers to it 
that I have discussed in connection with foreign aid programs come 
into play and there is no need to repeat them. I would like, however, 
to make a few brief comments about cooperative ventures that en- 
compass the antagonists in the cold war. ' 

There is considerable potential for change in activities of this 
sort. They bring the representatives of opposing nations together for 
work on a specific shared problem requiring the professional expert- 
ness of the participants and promising solutions that would benefit 
all the countries involved. There is the possibility, at least, that they 
will work primarily as professionals, rather than as nationals, attack- 
ing a joint problem in a task-oriented way. Interactions of this sort 
may provide opportunities for the participants to get to know each 
other as people—people with similar problems, skills, and orientations 
—and may create an openness for new information that would break 
down hostile attitudes. Moreover, the very existence of what Sherif 
(1956) has called “superordinate goals,” i.e., goals that the opposing 
nations have in common and that can be achieved only by their joint 
effort, creates forces toward the development of favorable attitudes. 
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Cooperative ventures of various sorts have the potential value of 
bringing such superordinate goals into the focus of awareness. uu 
There is always the danger, however, that the cold war will in- 
trude in such cooperative ventures and set up barriers to change. 
Despite the fact that a shared goal has presumably—or even actually 
— brought them together, the participants may operate in the Situation 
primarily in terms of the competitive goals that characterize their 


over-all relationship. They may use the situation—either by design 
or by force of habit—as a way of 
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tribution to the larger enterprise, it is fairly likely that a task-oriented 
cooperative atmosphere will prevail. Finally, in developing the plans 
for the project as a whole, it is best not to focus on ultimate goals 
and attempt to reach agreement on these, but to concentrate instead 
on working out the specific institutional structures that are needed for 
the projects operation (cf. Kelman, 1962a). Focusing on ultimate 
goals may sharpen disagreements and bring the competitive concerns 
of the participating nations into the fore. In working out a specific 
institutional structure, on the other hand, the participants do not have 
to commit themselves on their long-range goals. The focus is on 
devising a specific arrangement, designed to accomplish the limited 
shared goal that has brought the countries together while at the same 
time containing the necessary compromises that will safeguard their 
separate interests. With such a focus, it is more likely that experiences 
in working together on problems will develop, and that they will 
develop more quickly. 

These suggestions regarding international cooperative ventures 
have been very sketchy, but I hope sufficient to emphasize again the 
importance of providing opportunities for positive interactions be- 
tween the nationals of different countries if the full potential of 
various efforts to reduce hostility is to be realized. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, I would like to restate the general principle that 
has run through the foregoing analysis and the suggestions I have 
offered for international communications, exchange of personnel pro- 
grams, foreign aid projects, and cooperative international ventures. 
To change hostile or neutral attitudes into friendly ones, providing 
new information about the country and people in question is a neces- 
sary, but by no means a sufficient condition. I have stressed the 
importance, in all of these situations, of providing the new informa- 
tion in the context of a positive interaction between the people to 
whom the information is directed and the people who are the object 
of this information—that is, between nationals of the “receiving” 
country and nationals of the “sending” country. 

Given such a context of positive interaction, nationals of the 
receiving country will have both a greater opportunity and a stronger 
motivation to see the sending country in a favorable light. The 
sender’s positive qualities are more likely to be visible in a concrete, 
immediate way. At the same time, the recipient is more likely to 
expose himself to communication and contact and thus to open him- 
self to the impact of the new information. 

What is more, however, strong forces toward the restructuring of 
perceptions of the sending country derive from the very fact that the 
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ipi as participated in a friendly interaction with nationals 
vr epr usc dut he himself has engaged in friendly behavior 
toward them. 'The recipient's own friendly behavior toward nationals 
of the sending country becomes an element that enters into his 
definition of that country and ultimately into his evaluation of it. 
erms of the way in which 
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Preface and Announcements 


This number sets several precedents. The Journa will hereafter 
publish the Lewin Memorial Award addresses in its regular pages 
rather than in a special supplement. Some members and librarians 
have pointed to the fact that supplements are awkward to keep 
track of. 


Thus we are announcing that the Supplement Series of the Lewin 
Memorial Award Addresses will be discontinued. 


The same motive prompted another innovation, In the past, the 
presidential address has been distributed to SPSSI members through 
a direct mailing of a stencilled or multilithed copy. However, these 
copies tend to get lost in the mess of papers and reprints in personal 
files. Therefore, the JOURNAL henceforth will request of each president 
that his annual address be published in the Journat. 


Events in the field of television in the United States are movin: 
ahead rapidly due to the ferment created by governmental agencies 
through its regulatory groups and through its educational programs. 
When the decision was made two years ago to devote attention in 
the JouRNAL to the problems of television, glaring concerns of and 
neglects by research on television were evident to the Executive Edi- 
torial Committee. At that time, we saw the need for interrelating the 
social issues with the contemporary approaches, philosophical, educa- 
tional and research, to television. Furthermore, there was concern 
with increasing the volume of significant research and evaluation 
studies of the social uses and effects of the various kinds of television, 


The present collection by Lotte Bailyn will contribute to the dis- 
cussion of the social uses of television. The papers, it is hoped, will 
provide some of the relevant conceptual bridges and stances Ea 
can illuminate further research studies as well as providing so 
framework for evaluating television in American society, In ema 
number of the JounNAL, XVI, No. 3, 1960, "America, Mass Sante = 
Mass Media,” Raymond and Alice Bauer examine critically =e eom 
of mass media in creating "mass society" in America and oroi 
social interchange between the communicator and his audience. 


Approaches to the Study of Television 
Lotte Bailyn 


When I agreed to edit an issue of this Journal on the social effects 
of television, I faced a difficult task of selection. For answers to the 
question “what are the effects of television?" vary with the approach 
of the questioner. Entirely different answers are likely to be given 
by a person thinking primarily of commercial television from those 
that will occur to someone concerned with instructional television in 
the schools. And an investigator who accepts nothing as valid that 
is not based strictly on controlled research will ask different questions 
and hence reach different conclusions from those that are accepted by 
informed and intelligent but non-"scientific" observers of society. 

To have chosen any one approach for this Issue, would no doubt 
have resulted in a unified series of articles. Though this would have 
had aesthetic appeal, I do not believe that it would have done justice 
to the complexities of the problem. Further, I am convinced that the 
understanding gained by any one approach is enhanced by the per- 
spectives of others. For these reasons I decided to sample various 
approaches and to select experts who would discuss different types 
of television and who use different methods of investigation. 

As a result of this decision, the articles that follow cover many 
topics. Leo Bogart describes some of the characteristics of American 
commercial television and reviews the knowledge we have about tele- 
vision's audience and the role it plays in the American home. A more 
speculative analysis of the importance of television in America is given 
by Gilbert Seldes. Two articles are concerned with television in 
Britain. Raymond Williams discusses the development and present 
state of British television in relation to some problems of British 
society; Hilde Himmelweit summarizes the principles that can be 
derived from British research on the effects of television. Finally, two 
articles deal with educational television in America. Ithiel de Sola Pool 
and Barbara Adler discuss the home audience of an educational tele- 
vision channel; Veronica Maz describes the use of instructional 
television in a school system. 

In this introduction I would like to consider some of the points 
that emerge from such a juxtaposition of approaches. 
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The definitions, or uses, of the term "television" as they appear 
in the articles that follow fall into a reasonably clear pattern. In 
America, first, there are two main types of television: commercial 
and educational; and one may further distinguish within the latter 
between the closed-circuit programs piped directly into the schools 
on the one hand and educational channels meant for the general pub- 
lic on the other. What lies between the extremes of commercial and 
educational television? In America only a few self-consciously "high- 
brow” programs on commercial television, and pay television; the 
former, however, are rare, and the latter scarcely in operation. In 
Britain, however, this middle area is dominant—obviously so in the 
BBC but also in the commercial channel (ITV), which is considerably 
less “commercial than its American counter-parts. 

These distinctions rest on differences in the forms of control 
and in aims. At one extreme we have American commercial television 
with hardly any controls other than those that flow naturally from 
market considerations; at the other there is instructional television in 
the schools, highly controlled on the basis of very specific aims. In 
these terms we have the following continuum: 


Educational TV British TV 


American 
in schools at home non-comm. comm. Co. 5 
(instructional) (ETV) (BBC) (ITV) ee 


| | | | | 


This spectrum of differences in the specification of "television" is 
relevant to an understanding of "effects," for it is apparent from the 
articles in this issue that each type carries with it its own notion of 
effects and its own research and policy problems. 


To start at the left of the continuum, the effects associated with 
instructional television are specific and direct. One's main concern 
here is with how much a child learns from televised instruction, As 
Maz shows, however, indirect effects also occur: the impact of uber 
tional television extends into the community and even into the » b 
But all these effects are presumed to be beneficial and the rileva 
empirical question is to what degree they do in fact occur. e 

When one moves up the continuum to ETV— viewed at ibas 
competition with commercial channels—the central question Aum in 
to one of audience: how can one get people to watch it? E^ e 
this question is the important problem—treated by Pool ea mama 
who show that it is by no means easy to answer—of Dg sd er 
do indeed watch. nany people 

Though the problem of audience size exists f. 
too (at EE as the introduction of ITV in gn the BBC channel 


3 in), th 
differences between BBC and American aeter = mI ay 
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is closer to instructional television; it is more exhortative, attempts 
to be more instrumental in the narrow sense of education. The BBC, 
. as Williams points out, is, by design, entertaining as well as educa- 
tional. Its programming is more concerned with general culture than 
with specific learning; it is educational in a much broader sense. 

ITV is akin to American commercial television, though here 
again, as Williams points out, there are differences. It is American 
commercial television restrained by forces in British society; it is 
more controlled than American commercial television. Hence, though 
the problem of effects is similar, recommendations on policy may be 
quite different. Himmelweit has shown that when ITV was intro- 
duced it drew a large part of the audience away from the BBC. Where 
formerly BBC programs of little intrinsic appeal were watched and 
enjoyed (and benefited from), now they are not—channels are 
switched. On the basis of this change, Himmelweit proposes an 
attempt to reintroduce the no-choice situation by getting the two 
channels to present informational and entertainment programs at the 
same time. Such a solution does not seem possible in the present 
American situation. And, indeed, Bogarts suggestions are exactly 
opposite: his hope rests on the introduction of even more choice, by 
means of UHF and pay television. 

When we reach the far right of the continuum—American com- 
mercial television—we find the assumptions underlying the problem 
of effects to be almost the exact opposite of those associated with 
instructional television. The main concern here is with deleterious 
effects, and the empirical question of greatest relevance is whether 
exposure is or is not detrimental. 

Each point of this continuum of “television,” therefore, has asso- 
ciated with it a different notion of effects, with different implications 
both for research and policy. What happens when one applies knowl- 
edge gained at one point of this continuum to another? Let us take, 
. as an example, American educational television, and see what can be 
learned when it is viewed in the light of knowledge from instructional 
television (one point to the left on the continuum) and from BBC 
television (one point to the right). 

Pool and Adler, in their analysis of the audience of an educational 
channel, raise two problems: can the number of people viewing this 
channel be enlarged and, if not—as they fear—can the amount of 
time given to the channel by its audience be increased. The appeals 
of instructional television seem relevant to the first problem; those 
of the BBC to the second. 

We find, from Maz’s article, that though instructional television 
in the schools is more “educational” than much of the fare on edu- 
cational television, it is far more popular than the programs of the 
educational channel described by Pool and Adler. An explanation 
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: P Seldes' discussion of the importance 
of this rend. are i: viewed. The function of the school 
of the place in The use of television in the school does not alter this 
is to instruct. it does vary it and bring to it pleasurable responses 
ics: beg i televised entertainment. Something of the same 
associated wi ight serve to broaden the appeal of educational televi- 
arrangement m ers of educational television emphasized its more 
sion £ the ae P uses within the home. Programs on child develop- 
directly functio and “do-it-yourself” instruction related to both house 
ment and A ht prove to be immediately relevant attractions. 
and garden, Y ograms might well allow the educational channel 
Stress = sake Le audience from the size that Pool and Adler feel 
to increase E and not easily changeable. And this new audience, 
is largely gi inal BBC audience, might become exposed to at least 
dm e ie ius that is more central to an educational channel and 
some of th it—perhaps to their surprise, but certainly to their benefit. 
eyen ajy lying the assumptions behind the BBC's programming to 
dace ducational television we encounter Seldes' main point 
about the role of television in the home: that its presence there (and 
that of radio before it) has led Americans to view entertainment as 
a right. Now as Williams points out, entertainment 1$ à part of BBC 
television, even though not the primary one as it is of ITV. And his 
description of the content of BBC programs shows that BBC enter- 
tainment consists of more than Westerns, though these are also in- 
cluded. Perhaps American educational channels are interpreting 
“education” too narrowly. If they Were to present more entertainment, 
though of a serious as opposed to a trivial nature—if they would apply 
the BBC notion of general culture to their programming—they might 
well serve the needs of their own audience better 


f the 1 : "ter and thus increase 
the proportion of viewing time this audience gives them, 


There are also implications that emerge from the juxtaposition 
of the articles in this issue that go beyond the problem of effects. 
Both Williams and Seldes point to the importance of another prob- 
lem, not that of the effects of television on its audience, but of the 
relation between the characteristics of a Society and the type of 
television that flourishes in it. They add a new element to Lasswell’s 
famous formula: why does who say wha 


t to whom with 
: : what effect? 
Further, both these authors point to the Importance of the who 


in this formula. In discussing majority television in Britain, Williams 
makes the point that the needs and assumptions of Producers play a 
great role; that their view of themselves as an elite group presenting 
what the “masses” want is not only false but dangerous, Similarly 
in discussing the daytime serial, Seldes emphasizes the manipulative 
power of radio and television. These Points raise Many questions 
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which could profitably be studied. Who are the decision makers in 
the television industry and how do they make their decisions? What 
are their motives, their images of themselves and their productions, 
. their understanding of the role of television in the lives of those for 
whom they produce? 


The fact that these last two points stem mainly from the two 
papers in this issue that are more speculative than empirical, empha- 
sizes once again the value of various approaches to a social problem. 
Sophisticated social science methods make possible important empiri- 
cal studies, but they also create the danger that the specific problem 
under investigation will be shaped by the requirements of method 
rather than of social relevance. Speculative thinking is probably the 
best way to combat this danger: its use in formulating the questions 
for empirical investigation helps ensure the social importance of 
research. 

It may well be that one of the reasons why Bernard Berelson in 
his recent article on “The State of Communication Research" can say 
that ^we are on a plateau of research development" is because there 
has been so little interaction between speculative and empirical work 
in the field—a state of affairs resulting in part from the fact that 
people skilled in one type of approach are not always skilled in the 
other. Perhaps the juxtaposition of speculative writing and empirical 
‘study, such as occurs in this Issue, will allow us to climb above the 
plateau. 


Television in Britain 
Raymond Williams 


Background 


In 1936 the British Broadcasting Corporatio 
ublic television service in the world. Yet the 
7939 and the difficult postwar conditions oft 


n began the first 
outbreak of war in 
he years after 1945, 


pr television in Britain, 
ich can more properly be dated from 1959, By the end of 1958 
rt eni was eens to 99% of the population, and between 8 and 
9 million sets were actually being used. In the years between 1955 
e, in the simple sense 
that more than half the adult population used it. This can be 
compared with Sunday newspapers becoming a majority service in 
the years immediately before 1914, daily newspapers in the 1920s, 
‘the reading of books in the 1950s. By 1939 Sunday newspapers had 
i i aily newspapers had 
reached this position by 1947. In television, the estimated public in 
1962 is 30 millions, from a population of some 50 millions. In 1960, 
then, we are still in the middle stages of television development, 
There is some evidence about the social Sroups in which television 
made early progress. At first, the higher-income groups owned 
ortionately more sets, but by 1955 a comparison of families With and 
athens sets showed income distribution to be very similar in both 
categories. Within particular social groups, early Progress was Most 
marked among the more poorly educated and in families with more 
than one child. Additionally, early progress was marked amon 
families already adjusted to external entertainment... higher pro- 
portion of families already using cinema and radio extensively turned 
quickly to television. Further, to quote one regional study (Himmel- 
weit, Oppenheim, Vince: Television and the Child; Lon on, 1958; 
a ncs mat eh ad Sumiveg leg os i d less 
developed" tastes; tended to have “lower and more limited aspirations 
for their future”; tended to be men Bregarious and more extra. 
verted” and to have “more relaxed family disci lines, As the service 
has reached a majority position, these social differences have tended 
to be obscured. 


pro- 
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Until 1955, the television service was provided by the BBC, first 
established for sound broadcasting. The BBC is an independent 
public authority, deriving its income from a proportion of the license 
fees paid by set-owners. With the whole income from these fees it is 
estimated that the BBC could run its existing sound service and two 
television channels; as yet, however, it runs only one television 
channel, available to 99% of the population. In 1955 an Independent 
Television Authority was set up, to provide an alternative service. 
This authority, initially financed by public money, owns and operates 
its transmitting stations, but programs are provided for it by a number 
of commercial companies operating under contract, with allotted 
regions and parts of the week. ITA service is less widely available 
than BBC, but is rapidly being extended; in 1958 it was more than 
85%. The companies derive their income from advertisers, but in the 
Television Act establishing the Authority it was laid down that there 
should be no sponsorship of programs by advertisers, that all adver- 
tising should be distinct and separate from other televised material, 
and that it should be kept to a proportion which did not limit the 
defined functions of the service to provide “entertainment, instruction 
and information” (the BBC charter had defined the function of the 
service, in an interestingly different version, as the provision of 
“information, education and entertainment”). There has been steady 
criticism of the detailed working of the regulations covering adver- 
tising in this context: in some cases the letter of the Act, in many 
cases its spirit, seem to have been abused. Yet the companies have 
been exceptionally successful, both in making very high profits and in 
attracting a substantial majority of those able to choose between the 
two services. There are current signs of a slight swing in favor of 
the BBC, but it seems probable that much of this is due to some 
imitation by BBC of ITA programs. 

Television transmissions by either service are limited to 50 hours 
a week, with a permissive 10 hours extension in certain cases. Average 
set-usage is 3174 hours a week out of the normal 50; average individual 
viewing, by those with sets, is some 14 hours a week. 


Program Patterns 


Program patterns, with interesting differences between the two 
main services, are now reasonably established. A sample analysis of 
one week's programs (for April 3-9, 1960) shows the following 
distribution. (See table page 8.) 

In each service, plays form the largest single item of program 
material, but in ITV the proportion is very much higher. The magazine 
and documentary element, in which many of the best current 
programs are found, is significantly higher, proportionately, in BBC. 
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ITV has more sport, variety and panel and quiz shows, less talks and 
discussions, and no orchestral music. Other elements vary from week 
to week, but are roughly similar in both services. 


TABLE 1 
Hours 

BBC ITV 
News 41/2 45/6 
Topical magazine 81/2 1 
Documentary 41/2 25/6 
Cinema films 11/2 3 
Talks and discussions 35/12 2 
Plays 95/6 25 1/3 
Orchestral music 11/4 0 
Light music 1 11/2 
Popular music 3 3 
Panel and quiz shows 11/2 31/2 
Sport 65/6 93/4 
Variety 3 43/4 
Religious 1 2 
Miscellaneous 73/4 11/3 


It is important, in view of the amount of time given to plays of 
various kinds, to break this down into types. The categories that 
follow are in terms of content, and make no distinction between live 

erformances and pre-filmed programs. Plays for children are also 
excluded. The distribution then is: 


TABLE 2 
Hours 
BBC ITV 
-——————————————— MM 

Classics 1/2 21/2 
Contemporary British 3 1 
Westerns 23/4 5 
Other American 0 1 
Crime 11/2 85/6 
Soap opera 3/4 3 


The variation between time given to classics and contemporary 
British drama is significant from week to week, but these two 
categories taken together form the normal offering of plays that can 
be classed as serious. Westerns are prominent in both services, but 
more in ITV. The marked difference is in crime plays or playlets, 
which form so large a part of the ITV service. 

Taking general impressions, on the basis of these figures, the ITY 
mode is a mixture of crime-plays and Westerns, sports, variety, panel 
and quiz shows, and of course advertising, with a minority element, 
often described as prestige programs, of the occasional serious play, 
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documentary or discussion. The BBC mode is a mixture of topical maga- 

zines, sport, documentaries and variety, with still more time given to 
Westerns, crime plays and soap-opera than to anything that can be 

called serious drama. The amount of popular music is similar in both 
services. 


é ^ The Significance of Television in British Society 


» On the basis of this outline of the factual situation, we can look 
y i at some parts of the significance of television in British society. The 
wy : first point to be noted is the significance, in terms of general social 
me principles, of the coming of a commercial television service. This 

marks a crucial stage, in British society, in the conflict between a 
traditional pattern of responsible paternalism and a very powerful 
pattern of market culture. 

It is true that this same conflict had been evident, earlier, in the 
history of the British press, where it had resolved itself along lines 
of social class. The efforts to establish a democratic press had been 
largely stifled, by government action against editors, in the nineteenth 
century, though the struggle was never wholly given up, and a 

Jj minority democratic press still survives. The independent commercial 
press of the nineteenth century met its shaping crisis in the years at 

j| the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth centuries, 
when two new elements entered and eventually predominated: the 

adoption of large circulation, based on a new kind of display-adver- 

tising revenue, as a major object of policy; the decline of independent 

and locally-owned newspapers, and their reorganization into a few 

powerful groups or chains. These two features still dominate the 

British press, and the use of the market criterion as the basis of 

policy, and a method of organization basically similar to that of 

A capitalist industry, are therefore familiar elements of twentieth- 
century British culture. Only a few newspapers, serving the governing 
and highly-educated classes, survived this change; provision for the 
remaining majority of the public was in market and capitalist terms. 

Yet, with the beginning of broadcasting, a different principle was 
firmly established. Monopoly was given to the BBC, with a firm 
paternalist emphasis in matters of policy. The pressure for commercial 
broadcasting was steadily resisted, and commercial stations aimed at 
the British public had to be established outside the United Kingdom 
(as still in Luxembourg). 

Television, at first, followed a similar pattern, but as the service 
grew a new climate of opinion was revealed. The lobby for commercial 
television was almost entirely Conservative, although a section of 
Conservative opinion resisted it on traditional and paternalist grounds. 
Radical and Socialist opinion was in general against commercial 
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television, though there was a dissenting minority, basing its case on 
the disadvantages of the paternalist monopoly of the BBC, which it 
identified with fair accuracy as the voice of the Establishment. 

The situation was thus very complicated, especially when we add 
the element of anti-Americanism, using the practice of American radio 
and television as a warning. The result was not a compromise, but a 
lightly qualified victory for the commercial group. The separation of 
programs from advertising was held to guarantee against reproduction 
of what were taken to be the worst features of American practice, but 
in general the performance of ITV has been substantially what the 
critics feared. The situation was then further complicated by ITV's 
quick success in gaining a majority audience in competition with BBC 
There is a good deal of evidence that the ITV avoidance of what had 
become recognizable as a characteristic BBC manner was one im- 
portant element in its success. 

The class feelings and affiliations implicit in this situation are 
very difficult to analyze, but their importance cannot be doubted 
Because of the basic structure of the society, and in particul its 
unusually limited and class-divided educational ate, SOR s ut 
and opinion have been widely identified, not only with hi Men art 
but with a limited social class identifiable by manners ai "eie 
Because of the paternalist organization of the BBC, ther accent. 
further identification between a limited social class—both the "eio 
ing and educated classes speaking, in general with “BBC ent 
easily separable from the speech of the majority of the population— 
and any serious or traditional culture. It has been noticeable for some 
time that the most easily available alternative standard (the traditional 
standard being compromised on class grounds) is American or pseudo- 
American. This has been the basis for what is called the Americani- 
zation of British culture: that it offers a uniting alternative to a 
traditional culture heavily associated with a limited class. The most 
popular newspapers have long been American or pseudo-American in 
language and manner, and in two significant fields—popular music 
and television—this tendency has become much more marked. The 

op singer who speaks with one of the British accents but sings in 
4American" has been familiar for some time. He is now flanked by 
more completely synthetic figures, among quiz-masters and sports 
commentators, whose "Americanism" is in fact more acceptable, in 
many contexts, to a majority British audience, than the traditional 
class accent which once monopolized the BBC. The failure of 
democratic culture in Britain, by the restriction of education both 
absolutely and along class lines, has left a vacuum which pseudo- 
Americanism seems to be rapidly filling. If we add the fact that much 
of the most easily exported and standardized American culture is 
itself synthetic—the product of reaction to a different vacuum—we 


W 
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are in a position to begin understanding the extremely low cultural 
level of majority British television. 

This complex of class and culture is the most important element 
in any general estimate. British culture, in spite of its radical dif- 
ferences from American culture, resting on the permanent differences 
between the two societies, is paying a very heavy price for its failure 
to adapt and extend its traditional institutions in time. Yet it is 
impossible to live in Britain and fail to notice the wide gap between 
the culture provided for the British people and their actual way of 
life in other fields. It would be wholly wrong to conclude that British 
people are thinking and feeling, to any significant extent, in the ways 
of their majority television service. Externally, it might look like a 
familiar process of cultural colonization, but in fact there are positive 
as well as negative factors. A number of disoriented people, for both 
social and personal reasons, seem to take on a layer of pseudo-American- 
ism as a possible cultural adaptation. But equally, through the dis- 
orientation, a different and necessary reaction to a limited and paternal- 
ist culture is visible. There is some evidence of creative contemporary 
-- to a new cultural situation, and in part television is expressing 
this. 

Some of the best BBC programs are equally distant from the 
synthetic pseudo-Americanism of most of ITV and from the old BBC 
manner. Some ITV programs, especially in one or two of the companies, 
are also of this kind. There is a very interesting effect of generation 
here. On the whole the people running the television services are 
much younger than those running the BBC sound services. The 
average BBC television producer is often a quite different person, 
culturally, from the familiar BBC sound producer. I know no general 
figures on this, but I know that the sound producers I meet are 
usually from Oxford or Cambridge, with a predominantly academic 
habit of mind, while some of the television producers are men ofa 
different kind, at once more lively, more open and more reckless. 
I think the significant work in British television is coming from these 
men, who are the real alternative both to an outmoded paternalism 
and to the imported synthetic patterns. Their work is still in a minority 
position, but it has some significance as a growing-point. 

Majority television is not following the traditional forecasts of 
thought-control. Estimates here are especially difficult, but evidence 
and observation suggest something different from a captive and 
moulded audience. My own dominant impression of majority television 
is of a thick blanket of deliberate unreality. It seems to be used not 
so much as a system of real cultural patterns as in ways that deflect, 
postpone and cushion any relevance to actual living. This would be 
in line with impressions from other fields of present tendencies in 
British society. A very large area of social meanings seems, perhaps 
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temporarily, to have broken down. The result can be diagnosed as a 
widespread failure to look at social issues, to think about them or 
show any active concern. But this is a symptom rather than a cause. 
The positive tendency is towards a kind of living where immediate if 
limited significance is possible; principally in the home and family, 
which are as far as possible insulated from a society which commands 
very little active respect. Television, as a technique, is of course easily 
compatible with this kind of insulation, but it is not its cause. The 
patterns it offers are plentiful consumption and the illusion of partici- 
pation. Things flow in, to be enjoyed without effort, and the workings 
of parts of the society can be watched at a safe distance, under an 
illusion of personal control and involvement. 

The choice of consumption as a main end in living has the whole 
weight of the society and the economy behind it: it is in fact the only 
social meaning which the present phase of capitalism can produce. 
For the rest, interpretation of our actual life, and responses to it 
fall into an area in part inarticulate, in part exceptionally difficult and 
confused. To participate in determined ways is made easy: the job 
is there to go to, there is protection against obvious abuse, and the 
money earned passes easily into consumption, which then becomes the 
essential meaning of work. To participate outside the system and its 
rules is, by comparison, very difficult, and leads to many kinds of 
exposure. Yet the expectation of participation—the vestigial theory 
of democracy—leads to some desire at least to watch parts of the 
publie process. Television, in providing this, sustains the illusion 
that covers the gap between the theory of participation and the 
general practice of non-participation. 

But principally, in its endless marginal stimulation, television offers 
a substitute for the world of actual experience and conflict which is 
both too painful and too obscure. Viewed critically, the content of 
majority television is mainly archaic, alien or marginal (Robin Hood, 
Wyatt Earp, London criminals). This is its basic unreality: the 
cushion against any significant involvement with a real environment. 
At the same time, it could only be effective it if were something dif- 
ferent from the familiar romantic escape into a pretty world. In its 
constant patterns of tension, violence, the nonconforming individual 
against society, it catches up real feelings of the actual environment, 
only to divert them. 

The viewer does not really identify with the criminal, with the 
detective who behaves like a criminal, or with the Western hero who 
is characteristically misunderstood and on his own. These figures 
catch the sense of isolation, tension, and the permanently hostile 
environment which is society, but instead of exploring these facts 
of a real society in substantive terms diverts the feelings into the 
safe channels of fantasy. The safety, of course, is not final; the 
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fantasy is an act against consciousness, against any understanding 
of the world in which the problems might actually be lived through, 
and to this extent is dangerous, in a world which necessarily involves 
us. 

This is where the illusion of real involvement takes over, as a 
further postponement of consciousness. One keeps hearing, in dis- 
cussion and panel programs, the formula “the decision is yours—reach 
your verdict—this is your problem.” But the “you” of this formula, 
like the “you” in advertisements, is not a real figure. “You” are “the 
masses": the block figure at the end of the transmission, the typical 
substitute, in this kind of society, for thinking about actual people 
in real relations. "Expert" and "audience"; "panel" and “viewers”; "the 
personality" and "the public": these typical relations appear again and 
again, both as formulas for the illusion of involvement, and as 
expressions of the fundamental class relations in the society, the 
dominant and the dominated. 

In all these ways, majority television operates against conscious- 
ness, not as a form of thought-control, but as an expression of the 
basic illusions, the dark areas and the formulas that cover them, of the 
society itself. As in advertising, the producers of majority television 
may think they are controlling “the masses,” for profit or influence, 
and that they themselves are cool, conscious professionals, knowing 
what they are doing. But this is a simple rationalization: it is obvious, 
finally, that they do not know what they are doing. Emotionally 
involved with real desires that they cannot live through, real tensions 
that they cannot understand or resolve, they pour a kind of creative 
energy into figures and patterns which will catch up the desires and 
tensions and divert them into safe areas, yet characteristically with so 
little real satisfaction that the operation must be performed again and 
again, the inescapable restlessness met by the same drug, for in this 
semi-creative world nothing can come to rest or achievement—the 
radical failures of consciousness continually prevent the release of 
real and shaping energies. , 

It is not the “lowness of taste,” the “vulgarity of the masses," that 
should concern us in majority television. It is the evidence of a 
continual false creation, the restless expression of a society which is 
deeply afraid even to try to understand itself. Television is not 
expressing "the masses," through the agency of an "elite." Both elite 
and masses—the people of the society in their characteristic relations 
—are caught up in a deep failure: essentially that nothing that unites 
them seems real or satisfactory, and then the tension, the fear, the 
disillusion must be played over again and again, the formulas repeated 
with ever increasing stridency—or else the real break to consciousness 


must come. 
Majority television, that is to say, is outstandingly an expression 
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of the false consciousness of our particular societies. All the more 
reason, then, to respect that minority television which, under severe 
pressures, pushed away by the market criterion Which has no use 
for it (which even fears it, since it can destroy its false version of 
individuals and society), breaks through, from time to time, with 
genuine observation, genuine involvement, genuine creative effort. 
The difficulty is that paternalism can only support such work to the 
extent that it ties in with old values, while commercialism does not 
want it at all, unless it can be exploited. The problem of ownership 
and control is crucial here, as the old British paternalism breaks down, 
as the more dangerous commercialism succeeds it, and as forms of 
democratic ownership and control are opposed by the whole weight of 
capitalist economy and society. 


The Effect of Television on British Society 


Is television in Britain, then, an agent of the “massification” of 
society? Is its increasing conformity to American patterns a sign that 
Britain is simply at an earlier stage of “massification,” and that the 
future is determined? The pressures are indeed very strong, but we 
must distinguish between what television is expressing and what it 
is communicating. It is expressing certain evident social patterns; 
at its worst, a series of false patterns which are attempts to unite a 
society in which many real social meanings have broken down or failed 
to develop. But this is analysis of its substance, and we must be 
careful not to take substance for effects (this is the theoretical error 
that has limited so much work on modern popular culture). It is 
significant that intellectuals concern themselves so often with the 
habits of others—in this context the people they call the masses 
because they have no more significant version of human relationships. 
I notice much common ground between popular culture and its 
ordinary critics: a familiar false consciousness is in fact quite widely 
hared. Many "serious" intellectual positions, in contemporary Western 
ome merely repeat, in more refined forms, the patterns p» drive 

“mass media.” Both critic and producer of majority television 
tin hd share the illusion of themselves as cool, detached pro- 
ends. studying or serving the "inert masses.” But e ay 2m 

gard other people as masses is a sign of their essential identity. 
Na of this can be studied or criticized while so degrading a version 
icon human persons, so blinding a version of the I 

ips of the society, is retained. The substance of majority te e 
ops life of the people who watch it, it catches on to that e 
end orinar seeks to exploit it, for its own compulsive ends in the 
false consciousness in which its producers are epe ee 

We need much more empirical study before we can say 
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British society and people are being changed by this service. It is 
easy to see how quickly certain images and phrases are circulated by 
this medium. It is a more efficient newspaper, magazine, theatre, 
advertisement hoarding, cinema: good and bad work go out through 
it with more speed and extent. Yet I see little evidence that much is 
being transmitted that would not have been transmitted in other 
ways; almost all the examples I can think of are in the field of useful 
work—plays and science programs and some discussions that would 
not earlier have reached a majority audience at all. Most of the bad 
work was there before, in Sunday newspapers, cinemas, cheap maga- 
zines. How people use this more rapid circulation is extremely difficult 


'to say. I would guess, supported by such evidence as there is, that 


most people use television as an element in their ordinary lives, and 
only exceptionally become dominated by it. Where these ordinary 
patterns involve false consciousness or the suppression of conscious- 
ness, television easily serves a familiar function. To the extent that the 
society (as well as the random individual) is inarticulate or confused, 
the power of certain repeated formulas may delay effort and conscious- 
ness, against which, in different circumstances, insulation may have 
been less adequate. But also, since the reality of one's own life and 
environment can never be wholly escaped, without ceasing to function, 
and since all men interpret and respond to this reality, other conscious- 
ness is being continually created and communicated, through different 
channels. 

It is difficult to regard the British people as masses at a time when 
there are many signs of independent movement and new creation in 
the society. We were more inert, and much duller, in 1950, before 
television had started, than we are now in 1960, near its peak. I do 
not believe television itself has had much effect on this, one way 
or the other. The new sense of movement and independence, the 
quite real emotional openness of the society, are responses to a whole 
and complex reality, which minority television has illuminated to 
some extent, which majority television continues its work of shutting- 
out, but which continues to assert itself and to find new energy and 
directions. It will be worth remembering, in the hard but active 
struggle that we are now entering, that television itself will continue 
to be changed as the new social consciousness breaks through. 


A Theoretical Framework for the 
Consideration of the Effects of 
Television: A British Report 


Hilde T. Himmelweit 


The British inquiries into the effects of television wil] be presented 
within a theoretical framework derived from a series of empirical 
studies of the effects of television on children. This framework, or set 
of principles, provides a useful starting point for a Systematic program 
of research and affords a means of ordering many of the results of 
the widely scattered ad hoc studies that characterize so much research 
in this field. This framework is based exclusively on field studies, on 
the examination of the effects in the natural situation of spontaneous 
viewing. The fact that principles could be found despite the complexity 
of the field situation points to the strength of the underlying pattern. 
Subsequent examination within the laboratory should lead to greater 
clarification of the variables concerned. 

British studies have examined, with varying degree of compre- 
hensiveness, the influence of television upon the following: people’s 
leisure activities and interests, their family life, their taste, their 
values and outlook. Studies of the effects on knowledge and upon the 
emotional and social development of children which formed part of 
the Nuffield studies will not be discussed here for lack of space, 

The studies to which reference will be made come from two 
sources: the special inquiry section of the BBC Audience Research 
Department" and from the eleven studies which form part of the 
Nuffield Foundation Television Inquiry.2 The work of the Audience 
Research Department is primarily concerned with the effects on 
adults, that of the Nuffield inquiries with those on children, 


1 I am most grateful to Mr. R. Silvey, Head of the BBC Audience Research 
Department for permission to quote from the studies carried out by the Depart- 
ment. For details of the studies and copies of the reports the reader is referred 
to Mr. Silvey. The majority of the BBC studies to which teference will be made 
were directed by W. Belson. . 

2 These studies have been published in full together with recommendations 
for policy and rescàch in "Television and the Child" her pones 
A. N. Oppenheim and P. Vince, Oxford University Press, 1958, 
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Apart from a very superficial and somewhat biased survey of 
parents views of the effects on their children;? this constitutes the sum 
of available published research. In progress, but not yet complete, is 
an interesting inquiry into the effects of television on the General 
Election.* 

The General Pattern of the BBC Studies: These divide into two 
types: those undertaken to answer specific questions put by program 
planners and producers and those undertaken as part of a broader 
inquiry into the impact of the medium and the characteristics of its 
audience. Out of studies of the former group, we shall refer to an 
inquiry into the composition of the audience and its reactions to the 
women's programs transmitted in the early afternoon; a study of the 
General Election campaign and its results as portrayed on television 
(September, October 1959) and two effects studies, one of a series 
of five television broadcasts about mental illness and its treatment 
(“The Hurt Mind" series, 1957), the other a series of ten half hour 
programs on modern medicine ("Your Life in Their Hands," 1958). 

Of the broader studies there are three: "The Public and Its 
Programmes," a "stocktaking study" conducted in 1958. The amount 
people viewed and their tastes were related to their overall reactions 
to the medium, their patronage of the different channels, to their 
socio-economic background, their age and their tastes in other media. 
Of particular interest here is the parallel study of listeners, i.e. of 
those who have no television, but have access on the radio to the 
three BBC channels and also to the commercial radio station Luxem- 
bourg. 

The second study, carried out independently by Belson, examines 
the effects of television on the interests and initiative of adult 
viewers) The third and most recent study, that of "Television and 
the Family," looks at the way in which family life in terms of amounts 
of “togetherness,” shared activities, visiting and being visited, has 
undergone a change.* . 

Apart from the effects studies of programs the inquiries were 
based on very large samples, with very adequate representation of 
different age, socio-economic and educational groups. The study of 
"Television and the Family," for example, involved the examination 


3 Parents, Children and Television, Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1958. 

4 Since this paper went to press, this valuable study has been published: 
Trenaman, J. & McQuail, D., Television and the Political Image. Methuen & 
Co., Ltd., London, 1961. 

5 The Public and Its Programmes. An Audience Research Report, BBC, 
1959. 

6 Belson, W., “Effects of Television on the Interests an 
Adult Viewers in Greater London,” British Journal of Psychology, 
158. 


d Initiative of 
1959, 50, 145- 


7 Television and The Family Audience Research Report, BBC. 1959. 
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of a randomly drawn sample of 8,000. Some studies made use of 
carefully prepared diaries which were left with the respondent to be 
completed privately either about himself and/or about other members 
of the family. In addition, interest and initiative questionnaires were 
given. The effects studies of specific programs made use of group 
testing sessions employing specially designed information tests and 
attitude statements. 

Nearly all these studies depend for their success upon adequate 
matching. Belson developed the method of stable correlates for the 
selection of matched group controls. The method is ingenious, but 
cumbersome to apply and depends for its success on finding ene 
variables within the non-viewing group which correlate very highly 
with the criterion score and are yet uncorrelated with viewing. 

The BBC Audience Research Department, being primarily a 
service department, is always pressed for quick returns, Consequently 
many of the studies provide eii en DN Which, if more 
systematic inquiries were possible (using other progra: s 
sanca: se lead to the establishment of Penne] fin il k- 
however, has so far not been done. J > 

The General Pattern of the Nuffield Television Inquiry: The 
objectives of the surveys were to ascertain children’s consumption of 
and reaction to television, to learn about their tastes, about the role 
that television played in children’s lives and to examine how far in 
terms of behavior, knowledge, outlook and personality children were 
influenced by television. The study of children's attitudes and values 
was linked to a study of the content of dramatic programs. The 
technique used was that of obtaining for each of several thousand 
children of two age groups (10-11 and 13-14 years of age) information 
about their leisure activities and interests, their use of and likin 
for all mass media including television. The information was obtained 
through diaries, projective questions and inventories. We also had for 
each child information from the school about his behavior and 
performance. : f 

Our interest lay, not in making generalizations about British 
children, but rather in examining how far variations in reaction to 
television could be explained in terms of age, sex, social class and I. 
differences. For this purpose we adopted a factorial design, with 24 
cells each for viewers and 24 cells for controls (2 age groups, 2 sex 
groups, 3 1.Q. groups and 2 social classes). For each cell we site d i 
40 cases. In the main survey, extending over four cities and involvin 
several thousand children, the effects were assessed by comparin 
viewers with controls (with children who had no television at h a 
and who viewed less than once a fortnight). Each viewer was matched 
individually with his control. The matching was done within 5 point 
LQ. 6 months apts My NNI FUR matching of the Social leval of 
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the home. Wherever possible, the two children came from the same 
class room. 

This survey provides a picture of the way in which viewers 
differed from their controls. Such differences cannot, however, be 
automatically ascribed to viewing. Differences in home background 
which led one family to buy a television set, the other with similar 
resources to use its money in other ways, may well have led to the 
differences in the children's outlook and behavior. Thus the operative 
variable might be preexisting differences rather than differences due 
to viewing. The timing of the Nuffield inquiry was fortunate and its 
resources adequate to permit the carrying out of a before and. after 
study. In one city (Norwich), television was about to be intro- 
duced. By testing all school children in the two age groups 
(about 3,000) before they had television and retesting a year later 
all those who had since acquired television together with a 
matched control group, we were able to trace directly changes 
due to viewing and also to compare the differences obtained on 
the main survey with those of future viewers and their controls. 
An example will illustrate how essential was the knowledge of the 
difference between future viewers and controls. In the main survey 
we found that viewers were less ambitious in their expectations and 
aspirations about their future jobs than were controls. It is temptingly 
easy to draw conclusions about the nature of television entertainment, 
to see it as an antidote to effort, teaching the child to go for the job 
which brings quick returns. This would make convincing reading, 
until one looked at the differences between future viewers and con- 
trols where the difference between future viewers and controls was 
greater than that between viewers and controls. It would appear, 
/ therefore, that television leads to an increase, rather than to a de- 
y^ crease, in ambition. 

We further examined the effect of a program featuring exhibits 
of a museum on the attendance at this same museum. Most of the 
studies were carried out at a time when there was only one channel. 
However, one additional inquiry was done six months after com- 
mercial television had been introduced so as to assess the effects of 
choice upon children's tastes and reactions. 

This year we have carried out a further inquiry (which will be 
published shortly) which examines the effects of television now that 
the two channel situation has become firmly established. and the 
character of each channel more clearly defined. Although the results 
are not all available, it looks as if such trend studies are of considerable 
importance in showing how far taste is the product of the producer, 
rather than television entertainment the response to the public's taste. 

Two sets of inquiries, those stemming from the BBC and those 
from the Nuffield Inquiry, have been briefly outlined. Their findings 
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will now be considered together and no further reference will be 
made to the individual studies from which they are derived. For 
fuller explanation, the reader is referred to the original reports. 


Peoples Leisure 


Five principles emerge from an examination of the data for 
adults and children, principles which should aid in the prediction as 
to what would happen if television came to a community or if a 
medium capable of satisfying three instead of two sense modalities 
were introduced into our society. 

1. The more diverse the leisure pattern of an individual before 
television comes on the scene (or for that matter, radio or the 
cinema), the less use will the individual make of the new medium. The 
more educated and the more intelligent have readier access than have 
the less intelligent, to different forms of leisure activities, such as 
reading, listening to music or conversation. Consequently, both the 
more educated adults and, as our child studies showed, the more 
intelligent within a given age tended to view less, just as their 
controls tended to listen less to the radio or to go less often to the 
cinema. Dividing the child population into three LQ. groups (1.Q.s 
of 115 plus, 114-110, and below 100), we found a clear cut linear 
progression: lower intelligence being associated with increased use 
of the mass media. 

The fact that television has to take its place in the queue for 
the allotment of available free time came vividly to the fore when we 
repeated our original study a year later at a time when more television 
was being transmitted. Although there was a greater supply than 
before, the demand did not increase. The children could not afford 
the time, as enjoyment derived from television would not have 
compensated sufficiently for the loss of enjoyment through doing 
fewer other things. 

2. The individual will sacrifice for viewing most readily those 
activities which satisfy the same needs as television, but do so less 
effectively. With the advent of television, the individual is faced with 
a conflict situation. He has to decide how much to view and how to 
make room for viewing. Activities which are functionally equivalent, 
but less effective, will be sacrificed. This functional equivalence or 
superiority must not be confused with objective equivalence. For 
the young child television is objectively and functionally similar to 
the cinema. A ten year old would say that the best thing about 
television was “It’s like a cinema without having to pay.” For adults 
the same holds; consequently both reduce cinema attendance and 
do so even after some years of television. Not so with the adolescent; 
for him, the cinema has the added attraction of being away from heme 
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and provides a means of meeting his girl friend. These needs television 
cannot satisfy, therefore for him the two activities are not functionally 
equivalent. After the first honeymoon period with television is over, 
he goes to the cinema as often as before. 

Another interesting example derives from the inquiry into 
children's reading. At first both book and comic reading substantially 
dropped. After some years, comic reading continued to be lower than 
before, but book reading picked up and children read about the same 
amount as before. The hackneyed stereotyped plots of the comics 
were no longer needed; their equivalent on television proved more 
entertaining. On the other hand, the almost unlimited choice in 
subject matter offered by books was something that television could 
not supplant. 

The pattern of adult reading needs further investigation. Belson’s® 
study does not indicate the extent to which book reading recovers 
after an initial drop of interest of some 23%. However, public libraries 
report increased rather than decreased use of their facilities which 
suggests that this reduction is not permanent. Libraries have noted a 
change in book preference with greater interest in non-fiction books 
than before. 

3. Those activities which are perceived as functionally equivalent, 
but inferior will either cease or will survive only if they become trans- 
formed. The third principle can be seen as a consequence of the 
second. For children, radio listening has ceased almost completely; 
for the adults, it is used at times when television is not available. 
The cinema industry seems to be aware of this principle in its 
endeavor to mark out the films as distinctly different from television, 
either in the color or size of the picture or the size and quality of the 
cast. Any new medium imposes on those it succeeds a new definition 
and their survival will depend on their capacity to achieve this 
transformation. 

4. Marginal activities will be sacrificed. We found no evidence 
that active sport, outdoor play, companionship with other children, 
or indeed club attendances were being sacrificed to television. These 
activities mean too much to the child. Belson's* findings with adults 
are similar here. In the case of adults, visiting others and being 
visited soon re-established itself (some of the being visited was of 
course a direct consequence of owning a television set and may not 
be an activity freely chosen by the viewer) and club attendance was 
unaffected. 

5. As first, television exerts a kind of halo effect, making it seem 
as if it could satisfy a large number of diverse needs. Consequently, 
especially among the adults, Belson found quite a substantial re- 


8 Belson, op. cit. 
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striction of both interests and activities (approximately 10%). After 
about five years, recovery was nearly complete. Television no longer 
occupied the center of the stage. It came to be used as a timefiller 
and for the satisfaction of certain specific needs. As a result, old 
activities were taken up again. Time was found for viewing as offen 
as not by making life more organized and structured, with less time 
spent on doing nothing in particular. 


Passivity and Stimulation 


Related to these principles is the question of the extent to which 
television stimulates activity or reduces it. Belson showed that there 
is an initial reduction in acts of initiative of about 6%, with recove 
being almost complete after five years. In the case of children x 
found no evidence of greater passivity among viewers than controls 
nor of a preference for the televised version of events compared with 
real life. There is little doubt that the more active the alternativ 
offered, the more readily will the child forsake viewing in fav : T 
such an alternative. EN 

While there is no evidence that television, in the long run, rend 
people passive, all the studies show that television has little es rs 
stimulating activity. After a program showing exhibits in a icem 6s 
we checked the next week's attendance at the museum and fo nd tha 
hardly any of the child visitors had seen the program. No ins u i 
2% had ever sent in a model in response to a competition on television 
inviting entries (a percentage which appears to be below that adbtevcd 
by comics and newspaper magazines). Out of over 100 women who 
watched a dressmaking lesson, only one attempted to make the skirt 
out of over 70 who had watched a cooking lesson no more than three 
p actually tried the recipe, although more said they intended to 

O SO. 

One interesting exception to this general lack of success was 
once again found in the case of reading. A significant number of 
children had begun to read books serialized on television. 

Viewing stimulates interest rather than activity. This may be 
due to the methods of presentation and choice of topics; but it is 
probably due to the nature of television entertainment—a rapid 
succession of programs allowing little time for reflection and so od 
stimulating people whose interest in a given topic was already stron : 
It is successful only with the converted. Serialized dramatizations e 
books are an exception here, possibly, because each episode ends on a 
gie d. pans so retaining the children's interest after the program 

Hypothetical interest as expressed by "liking to see film 
about...” or “read about . . ." were found to be successfully Proud 
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by television in the case of the bright 10-11 year old and the less 
intelligent 13-14 year old. For both children and adults, interest in 
and attendance at sport increased significantly. 

It is difficult to develop principles here as the pattern is blurred. 
Belson points out how specific is the effect on interests. It varies from 
year to year. He also found that reduction in activity level did not 
necessarily go with a reduction in viewers’ feelings of interest. He 
found the variability in effect to be marked both for interests which 
were covered by television and those which were not. 

: The work with children suggests hypotheses for further testing in 

this area. We found that neither the dull 10 year old nor the bright 
13-14 year old were greatly stimulated. The younger child is little 
stimulated presumably because so much of what is shown is outside 
his comprehension; while the bright 13-14 year old is less interested 
in television, his stimulation derives from other sources. This suggests 
that an important ingredient for successful stimulation is the level 
and nature of exposition. Dramatic presentation is the best method 
for arousing interest and discussion the worst. Systematic studies could 
well be carried out by testing differential arousal through varying the 
nature of the explanations offered. More such experimentation with 
techniques of presentation is urgently needed. 


Family Life 


“Television and Family Life" examines how far the family is 
brought together through television, how far there is increased "at 
homeness.” The sample was sufficiently large to permit separate 
analyses by social class, by age, by season and by geographical region. 
What emerged was a redistribution of the time spent at home rather 
than alterations in its total quantity. Frequently television brought 
the family more together in the evening; but there was a compensating 
decrease during other parts of the day. In non-television-homes 
between 20 and 30% of family members were out in the evening. 
Television reduced this percentage by about one fifth. As far as 
children and young people were concerned, on balance they spent a 
little more time in the home, but not much more. The pattern is 
unclear since it varied with age, region, time of year and size of 
family. The younger childless couples, grown-up children and small 
families tended to be kept at home more, large families less. In the 
case of home-centered and joint activities, a reduction was observed 
which, however, became very small after a few years’ viewing. 

Belson draws the conclusion that television has done little to 
change the broad plan of family life and social habits and that effects 
are highly sensitive to local and seasonal factors. 

Our studies of family conflict over bedtimes, total amount of 
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viewing and all those disciplinary problems that television might 
bring to the fore, showed that here too you got the whole spectrum 
of reactions. The impression gained was that television acted as a 
catalyst showing up the characteristic mode of relationships within a 
family. If these impressions are true, then the lack of order in Belson's 
or in our results may be due to the lack of adequate measures for the 
intervening variables we examined. Sociological variables alone would 
seem to be too superficial and to be too little related to the core of 
family life to provide meaningful categories. 


Taste 


A. great deal of work has been done on this subject. It is, of 
course, a most important area for research. What people like on 
television (given the type of television industry that depends for its 
revenue on mass audiences) determines what will be offered to them. 
Enjoyment stimulates supply; also where a choice is offered, the 
viewer will turn to programs that he knows he will enjoy. Further. 
as we shall show later, things repeatedly shown make an impact on 
values and outlook. Consequently, the taste of viewers determines in 
good measure the effect of television upon them. 

There are other questions of considerable interest, questions as 
to the extent to which loyalty to a channel exceeds attachment to 
a liked program. It was found among adults, that such loyalty was 
the exception rather than the rule and that there was a good deal of 
switching from channel to channel; nevertheless there was a distinct 
trend: two thirds watched ITV more than BBC and one third did 
the reverse. Once again intelligence and. education, rather than social 
class, relate to viewers’ preferences. 

A regular pattern emerged in the study of “The Public and its 
Programmes.” The less an individual watched, the more likely was he 
to describe himself as choosey rather than not choosey in the selection 
of what he viewed; to watch BBC rather than ITV, and to enjoy a 
set of programs which differed significantly from those enjoyed by the 
unselective, heavy consumer. Further, he would tend to come from a 
higher cultural level than the individual who saw more television and 
favored ITV rather than BBC programs. 

Once again the child study corroborates these findings. The 
more intelligent children, like the more intelligent adults, show 
greater diversity of taste and seek from television less fantasy material 
(Western, plays, crime series) than laughter and information, be it in 
the sphere of sport, news or documentaries. The exceptions are, how- 
ever, numerous. 

In the child study we were further able to look at the patterns 
of taste for different television programs and in turn to relate these 
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to taste in other media and to the child's general interests and values. 
Once again certain general principles emerged: 

1. There are distinct patterns of taste within any one medium. 
For television, as far as children’s taste was concerned, we identified 
five clusters of preferred types of programs: an excitement cluster; 
a social empathy, an artistic, an intellectual cluster, and a mixed social 
empathy and excitement cluster (the last describing the programs 
which correlated best with variety shows as the child’s favorite). 

2. These clusters in turn are related to corresponding clusters of 
preferences in other media, i.e. one can predict taste in one medium 
from knowledge of the individual’s taste in a different medium. 

3. Taking this matter one step further, we found that children 
who selected as favorite programs crime and detective series, a 
request program (Ask Pickles, a program with a homely touch and a 
strong wishfulfillment element) and those who selected documentary 
and topical programs respectively showed consistent differences in 
their replies to an interest inventory extending over a large diversity 
of leisure interests. Thus, to some extent, taste in television programs 
relates to broad areas of interest and to preferred ways of 
spending one’s free time. 

4, Finally, an attempt was made to see how far different types of 
preferences were linked to the individual's personality and attitudes. 
A beginning was made here, which was sufficient to suggest a 
rewarding area for further research. It was found for instance, that 
those children whose favorite was the wish fulfilling request program 
admitted to more anxiety about growing up, about their parents’ 
attitude towards them than did other children. By contrast children 
who chose sport as their favorite program admitted to fewer worries 
of any kind. These differences should be regarded as pointers only, 
their ‘statistical significance being slight. Taken together, however, 
they suggest links between people's viewing tastes, leisure interest, 
attitudes and personal needs. 

The effect on taste of a choice of programs. Effectiveness in broad- 
ening tastes is dependent upon the balance of programs within and 
between cach channel. It was mentioned earlier that when children 
had access to two channels, the amount of time devoted to viewing 
did not increase. What happened, however, was a marked effect on 
the type of programs they viewed. With one channel, a child had a 
choice between not viewing and watching a program that on the 
face of it did not appear interesting. Under these circumstances, he 
tended to continue to view. Our reaction indices for such “un- 
promising” programs proved often unexpectedly favorable and quite 
a number of the children, on future occasions, sought out spontaneously 
such programs which they had originally viewed faute de mieux. 
Here television acted as taste builder. Once there is a choice of 
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programs, exposure to the unfamiliar becomes less frequent. Children 

o in search of their favorites, switching from channel to channel and 
liking for, and exposure to, any kind of remotely educational program 
drops sharply. We found that these programs lost about two thirds or 
three quarters of their former viewers to programs on the other 
channel. Where channels compete for mass audiences, taste crystallizes 
rather than develops and above all interest in informational programs 
suffers. For this reason we pleaded for a truce between the two 
channels during the childrens hour (5-6 pm.) and suggested that 
each put on their plays and other programs at the same times. In this 
way, the balance of programs would extend across channels, thus 
reproducing in some sense the “no-choice” situation of the one 
channel television. 

Relating these findings to the American scene, one would predict 
that the greater the number of channels available, the smaller will 
be the exposure to educational television and the more distinct will 
be the group of viewers that makes occasional use of this channel 
compared with those who never watch it. A survey of studies of the 
composition of audiences of educational television, conducted in 
different parts of the United States shows this to be the case. This 
analysis will be published in the near future. 


Outlook and Values 


The effect of communication on outlook and values has been 
the particular concern of research workers in the field of communi- 
cation. The Payne Fund studies, the work of Hovland, Lazarsfeld 
Merton, Riley and others has led to the development of a set of 
principles to determine the readiness with which an individual will 
respond to a given communication or series of communications. With 
one or two exceptions, such studies have been carried out with 
captive audiences and/or have used communications designed to 
convert; communications which contained a message. 

Our problem, on the other hand, was to study the impact of a 
medium whose first aim is to entertain, not to convert. Apart from 
commercials, television has no explicit, intentional message. Its in- 
fluence, if any, comes from the consistency of the values it offers, from 
its prevailing entertainment pattern. Our content analysis showed 
there to be such consistency in the values, themes, and type of 
society presented. The task lay in determining how far the sameness 
of views presented produced a gradual cumulative impact upon the 
child's outlook and values. The situation was complicated by the fact 
that the content of television entertainment is very like the content 
of films and of radio programs. Its distinctive impact, as measured b 
comparing viewers and their controls, must rest, therefore, in the 
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greater amount to which children with television are exposed to it 
compared with children who listen to the radio and go to the cinema. 

Further, unlike studies in which captive audiences are used, the 
degree of attention given to the program is quite unknown. We were 
measuring undirected, casual viewing which may vary from complete 
absorption to treating what is shown on the screen as background, 
as something to which only intermittent attention is given. 

The lack of “message,” the unspecific nature of the content of 
television entertainment and the casual, undirected nature of viewing 
should all militate against finding any differences in outlook and 
values between viewers and controls. Yet, we found children’s ambi- 
tions, the importance they attach to certain values, their outlook on 
foreigners to be affected in ways which are consistent with the content 
of television programs. 

The following principles indicate the conditions under which 
„maximal effect from the cumulative impact of a number of programs 
is likely to occur? 

1. Recurrence from program to program of the values or views. 

2, Dramatic presentation of the values, so that they evoke 
primarily emotional reactions. 

3. Presentation of values which link with the individual's im- 
mediate needs and interests i.e. where there is a lowered threshold 
for perception of relevant cues. 

4. An uncritical attachment to the medium. 

5. Impact is likely to be greater where the individual has not 
‘already been supplied, through his immediate environment, with a 
set of values which provide a standard against which to assess the 
views offered on television. This aspect is most important to bear in 
mind also when dealing with the impact on adults. Television acts as 
a second-order source of information. ! 

Provided these conditions are fulfilled, values may be taken over 
from the main themes of plays or programs, and also from the 
subsidiary touches used in presenting them. Viewers have an in- 
convenient way of responding to isolated incidents rather than to 
overall themes. It must be remembered that the same principles 
apply equally whether the views and values are worth-while or 
worthless. This accumulation of minute influences from many pro- 
grams, is of course, a slow process; but individual programs also 
make their impact, either because of their dramatic excellence or 
because they touch on something of specific importance to the 
viewer. For most viewers, both types of effects are likely to operate. 

Extrapolating from these findings, one would hypothesize that 


= 
9 A fuller account of the conditions under which imp: 


in chapters 3, 17-21, 36 of "Television and the Child." 


act occurs is presented 
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the effect of the large number of programs featuring violence which 
suggest that problems are best solved by physical violence are likely 
to make an impact on children whose views on these matters have 
not yet been clearly formed, i.e. the younger children and also on 
those who are specially concerned with the whole question of agres- 
sion and guilt. 

The findings from the Audience Research Department's study of 
reactions to the General Election and their studies of the effects of 
programs on mental and physical health led to marked differences 
in impact which can be explained within this theoretical framework. 


Summary 


A theoretical framework has been presented within which to 
consider the effects of television or any other mass medium upon 
leisure, family life, taste and values. This framework was derived 
from the studies which examined the effects on children in the course 
of their orderly viewing. It has been shown that the framework also has 
applicability when assessing the effect on adults. There is need for 
systematic research to define these principles more clearly and to 
increase their precision using both laboratory and field studies. 
In particular, there is urgent need for the examination of the effects 
of a wide range of programs upon individuals. This is vital since 
the most important overall effect of television derives, not from its 
displacement effects, but from the picture of society and the values 
that it offers to the viewers. There is need here for experimentation, 
in the laboratory and, above all, in close collaboration with the televi- 
sion industry itself. Such experiments should be closely linked to 
systematic variations in the presentation of ideas. They would help 
to throw light on how the child develops his schemata of ideas, how 
he builds up his stock of knowledge. In this area, joint research be- 
tween Institutes of Education and of Communication Research should 
prove fruitful. Lastly, it must be pointed out that such research needs 
to be built up systematically over a long period of time and its course 
should not be deflected because of the need to answer immediate prob- 
lems. Further, for such work to be fruitful, not the passive acquies- 
cence, but the active support of the mass media industry is needed, 
since an integral part of such research endeavor will be actual ex- 
perimentation with programs which are shown to the viewers. 
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Some Impressions of Television 


Gilbert Seldes 


My assignment here is to present “an impressionistic survey of 
the offerings of television” upon which I shall base some “unsupported 
guesses as to their social effects.” The quotations are from correspond- 
ence with the editor of this issue. And while it will become clear that 
I have not done what I was asked to do, I should like to supply some 
background. 

I was surprised when the editor suggested that such a report, 
based on such guesses might be of interest and possibly of use to 
the readers and, after considerable thought, have discovered a 
reason. My professional interests have compelled me to know more 
about researches in this field than the average (average intelligent) 
man needs to know. I have been a working critic of television since 
long before it appeared as a public entertainment. I have been a 
producer in the field and I am now head of a school dealing with 
television as one of the “massive mass media” of communications. If 
all I can offer is impressionistic and unsupported, the gaps in my 
awareness will serve as a warning that the deficiencies of others, 
without any commitments such a mine, must be far more serious. 

I say this without self-mockery. By great good fortune I met, some 
thirty years ago, half a dozen of the men and women who are now 
among the dominant people in either the academic or the commercial 
side of media research. I have never been indifferent to their work. 
About five years ago Paul Lazarsfeld said to me, “You have moved 
from esthetics to sociology"—a move of which I was hardly conscious 
—and one for which he has some responsibility although he may not 
be willing to accept it. 

Even if my assignment were not so generous, I should still have 
to make this a personal report and to present, so to speak, my non- 
credentials. It would be easier for me if I were not aware of what 
research has done in my field and if I did not have now, for the 
first time in my life, an academic responsibility. Ignorance is blissful— 
but only when total. I have learned too much from the sociologists 
for my own peace of mind. My respect for them is so great that even 
when they irritate me most—by indicating conclusions which. go 
against my prejudices—I have been able to maintain a unique distinc- 
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tion: I am the only critic who has never made fun of the "jargon" 
in which they express themselves. (I have always given them the 
benefit of the doubt, assuming that they use clumsy phrases in 
a search for more accuracy and closer definition than the common 
words, with their overtones, can supply. I hope I am right.) 

The liberal-humanist tradition dominant at the beginning of this 
century in America came close to being anarchistic and esthetic. 
One could have had, as I did, an excellent education without 
being aware of any of the forces which shaped the world after 
1914: economics, technology, the physical sciences and the con- 
cepts of science; without being aware of the nature of man as the 
psychologist and the anthropologist were beginning to know it, or the 
nature of man’s environment. And without mathematics to such a 
point that fear and hostility were actively encouraged and the 
queen of sciences was treated as a dangerous harlot in the streets 
which poetry and painting and music were doing their best to kee 
refined and beautiful. p 


have a share from the very beginning 
It was not, however, until the depression came to America and Hitler 
to Germany that I became so aware of the mass media as social 
influences that I could define them in non-esthetic terms What 
the young David Sarnoff had predicted, I recognized some twenty 
years later: radio had become a sort of "domestic utility.” Neither 
he nor I were immediately aware of the consequences of introducing 
into the home a constant flow of entertainment which was virtually 
free, which was flanked by information on one side and advertising 
on the other, and which came to be accepted not as the special 
thing which throughout all history entertainment had always been, 
but a fixed element in one's life to which one had an inalienable 
right. 
It is at this point, obviously, that we begin to talk about effects. 
And here, also and instantly, my difficulties begin. I had no proof 
of my statement when I first said that Americans think of certain 
entertainments as a right; I divined it. I believe it as firmly as 
I believe that I am writing this paper. As an intellectual exercise 
I might play with the idea that their attitude toward radio and 
television is different, but at bottom I will not doubt nor can I imagine 
the kind of research which would compel me to alter my opinion. 
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Parallel to this, I place the second of those articles of faith 
which I believe color all my ideas of the effects of the mass media 
(and from now on I shall speak of television only). I believe 
that a very large number of TV sets are turned on for many hours a 
day. This is not quite what the nose-counters or the depth-researchers 
tell us. They say that vast numbers of Americans watch television 
so or so many hours a day. I suspect they are right, but I have 
never seen studies which analyze the situation that occurs after 
the set has been turned on: is the transmitted program central 
or peripheral (or central to some and peripheral to others in the 
same room)? Is the attention attracted, engaged, or absorbed? What 
else goes on at the same time? My own respect for the medium is 
so high that I will not turn it on unless I am giving it as close to 
all my attention as possible, but I know there are people (whom I 
avoid) who have the set turned on all the time so that it approximates 
what Alistair Cooke once defined as the quality of radio to Americans: 
it is wallpaper. But even here I should like to know what the capacity 
of the instrument is to compel the attention of the people in the room, 
to divert them from whatever else they are doing. There is, I know, 
some descriptive evidence about the quality of listening, such as the 
incidence of programs as part of daily gossip and the degree of 
memory for at least the exceptional programs. 

Here my intuitions and guesses are not nearly as important as the 
statistically supported original statement: that the sets are turned on. It 
proves that someone is there to whom the set is of some use. It establishes 
the first of the social effects which concern me: the person turning 
on the set and staying in the room with it, regardless of the degree 
of interest and attention, is in the room and is, consequently, not 
somewhere else. The battered producers of second-rate Hollywood 
films may think otherwise, but there is no proof that these same 
people, deprived of television and/or radio, would be going to the 
movies. All we can be sure of is that a certain number of people are 
at home. 

I am painstakingly arriving at the obvious. The uses to which 
television can be put and, I believe, virtually all its effects, are 
conditioned by the atmosphere of reception and the prime element 
in creating this atmosphere is the place. We have known three places: 
the home, the school, and the saloon. The last of these, which gave 
television a special style and cachet in its first commercial years, is 
now insignificant; the school has not yet reached its full influence 
and will be, in any case, largely served by non-commercial television. 
Quite apart from my major premise, that the right to have television 
is considered inalienable—which could only rise because it appears 
in the home—the situation has other points of interest. Obviously 
the mixture of ages and- sexes in the -home-audience is of prime 
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igni expectation of ease—or the relative absence of 
uie. Te T the day’s work in shop or office, as compared 
with not being home—is another factor. Or you might say that both 
the returning worker and the stay-at-home housewife expect specific 
domestic disturbances against which they are forearmed with routine 
responses. In either case, the home atmosphere is one in which we 
resent the intrusion of actual (as opposed to fictional—the Congo as 
opposed to Gunsmoke) troubles external to ourselves. 

Everything I have said is, with a slight reservation on the last 
point, relevant to TV regardless of the nature of the programs selected. 
Tt relates to the entire spectrum as do, also, the purely physical 
conditions of home-viewing, the kind of chair one sits on, the 
distractions of family life. And although we now have young married 

eople who have known television almost all their lives, the style 
of family living they knew in childhood was certainly not TV- 
centered, so that we can say that their domestic habits (as, for 
instance, the way dinner is served or the copiousness of conversation) 
may to an extent affect the way they look at television. 

I define these minimal positions: that sets are turned on for a 
long time and that, with considerable variation in degree, they attract 
attention, in order to make my next step seem reasonable. I believe 
that little, probably nothing, of great significance occurs while any 
attention at all is being paid to the TV set. The present generation of 
young people may use a program (as their elders used the movie- 
house) as a cover for courtship and I suppose that a set may be left 
on during love-making, although in that area radio retains its superior 
popularity. The property that radio had, the effect of insulating a 
child doing home-work, for instance, against domestic noise, is only 
partly shared by television and while a certain amount of glance- 
reading can, no doubt, be done while some programs are on, nothing 
more serious is practicable. It is to be noted that agency men and 
broadcasting executives often have their sets on while doing business, 
with the sound turned down or off entirely. 

The mathematical formula for this platitude can give little 
comfort to the defenders of television who insist that book-reading 
goes up as viewing becomes habitual and perhaps less to the hostile 
critics who believe that virtually the entire population of the United 
States is totally absorbed during every minute of the time it is (in 
Adlai Stevenson's phrase) “glued” to the TV set. The more attention 

; less to B. We must put it this way and accept it, 
given to A, the Á y p 
ardless of the moral or social values we attach to A and B. 
is Let me note here also that this formula does not imply that any- 
vr wt the people involved) would occur if the TV 
h significant (to peop 0 
L a, vt exist. It does not imply that the generations before 1940 
= hos 1920 for radio) did certain things, and particularly certain 
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desirable things, which people do not do now. They may have—and 
maybe not. My, again minimal, point is that to the degree A absorbs 
attention, B fails to. 

If the reader is impatient with me and wishes I would explode 
whatever time-bomb I am planting, I must ask him to wait for one 
other approach. 

The motivation for buying a TV set may go back to one's grand- 
fathers Oedipus complex and be complicated by whatever form of 
"being in the swim" or "keeping up with" somebody is now popular. 
But whatever its complexity, all the tiny, largely negative effects I 
have noted above, are direct. Turning on the set is largely a private 
matter and although many people choose to watch "what everybody 
is watching" almost nearly as many everybodies are, if the program 
schedule is average, watching something else. The act of paying 
attention, to whatever degree the individual may be predisposed to 
attend, is a direct response to the solicitation or attraction of the 
TV set. The selection of programs is not now in question. 

To be on the safe side I shall reduce the accepted estimates of 
the number of families having sets, the size of these families, and the 
total hours (which are usually defined as hours “watching television"). 
I arrive at a total of 60 billion man-hours a year of which 20 billion 
are properly child-hours, spent in the presence of an animated TV 
set. I do not calculate the amount of mischief or of good which could 
be accomplished if these hours were otherwise spent. I submit that 
this total exposure cannot be without some effect on our society and 
that whatever affects our society does, in turn, have some effect on 
the individual whose exposure is on the order of a thousand hours a 
year. 
It is obvious that in some ways television reinforces the effects 
created by other social forces (e.g. political campaigns, advertising, 
the movies, institutions of learning) and in some counteracts such 
effects (e.g., monastic orders, institutions of learning, fringe-groups 
in politics and elsewhere, etc.). Television is at times the initiating 
or dominant force and its influence may be extended or diminished 
by the press or the pulpit. In its great cultural triumph, the creation 
of an audience devoted to classical music, broadcasting was dominant 
and was aided by the record industry; in its great political service, 
the creating of an audience willing to hear about international affairs 
(in the year preceding Pearl Harbor) broadcasting built on the 
foundations laid by the daily and weekly press, and was aided by 
events; in its chief intellectual disaster, the daytime serial, the solitary 
eminence of broadcasting seems beyond dispute. hé ; 

The daytime serial, which was taken over by television, is a 
crucial case for both the amateur and the professional observer. The 
want that it supplied can be reduced to a mere preference for having 
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something going on rather than nothing; or to the want for a human 
voice which was supplied earlier by the rural telephone. It can be 
elaborated into desperate needs—for guidance, for vicarious experi- 
ence, for life. In either version, as the needs are assumed to be pre- 
existent and as the daytime serial is taken to have answered the 
demand, we can with only a minor semantic sleight-of-hand say that 
there was a demand for the daytime serial. And this is utter nonsense. 

The need could have been satisfied in some other way. The 
structure of the serial, with its repetitions, flashbacks, and points of 
suspension, was the most satisfying created by radio because it 
corresponded so exactly to the conditions of home-listening. Yet the 
serial attracted only a minority—more women by far had their sets 
turned off and some women listened to the rather paltry fare offered 
in competition. What the serial did was somewhat different from 
answering a need: the need was diffuse and complex and the serial 
answered part of it so effectively that it seemed to answer the whole 
and then proceeded to create an appetite for itself. 


This is why I have said the case is crucial. It illuminates the great 
power which television seems to have to an even higher degree than 
radio, the power which, my more precise friends say, I must not call 
the power to create an audience and which, obediently, I call the 
power to manipulate wants and to create those conditions in which 
the wants which can be satisfied by the manipulator tend to take 
precedence over others. 

It is, of course, no new thing for a form of entertainment to create 
addicts: the detective story did it and so did the movies. (The mark 
of the addict is continuity of taste for the whole class and a parallel 
degrading of taste within the class, so that the addict would rather 
read or see a bad mystery or movie than none at all) It is at this 
point that the technology and the social situation of television become 
so significant. The supply is overwhelming and the quality is far 
higher than all but a tiny minority could possibly have experienced 
elsewhere. And, to insist upon an earlier point, it is received at home 
and becomes part of the daily life. 

The physics and the geography of television seem to me primary. 
They condition its esthetics, to a high degree. This view enables me 
to think about the effects of television without making moral or 
artistic judgments. I should say that it also satisfies the deepest of my 
prejudices: that television is of profound importance. Quantity ee 
speed (the annihilation of space and time are functions of speed in 

this case) are the prime factors. As a citizen I should be indignant if 
they were used for worse purposes than they are; as a critic I am 
often indignant because they are not used for "wd es I tegens 
to relate all other aspects to those I hold central I know that more 
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(or less) socially desirable uses can be imposed upon the medium and 
my special interest is that more and more individuals should partici- 
pate in deciding the character of the service television renders. For 
them to be effective, they need to be aware not only of the effects of 
single programs or the effect of all of the programs, but also of the 
source of the power which television exercises. 


American Television: A Brief Survey of 
Research Findings 


Leo Bogart 


As a mass communications medium, US. television reached 
maturity in 1960, when nine out of ten homes were in possession of 
a TV set. This degree of saturation brought TV to about the same 
level as radio and the daily newspaper, those established media of 
information, entertainment, and commercial persuasion. 

In a society in which the television set has the same universality 
as the refrigerator and the kitchen sink, it is difficult to trace the 
particular impact of the medium on the patterning of people’s lives, 
on their values, and on the temper of the time. The growth of tele- 
vision parallels the post-war revolution in air transportation, the 
growth of automation, the vast boom in the American standard of 
living, the cold war, the stalemate in nuclear weapons, and innumer- 
able other forces which have all interacted to shape the fabric of 
contemporary life. 

Unfortunately, no one either in the social sciences or in the tele- 
vision industry was sufficiently well endowed with both foresight and 
funds at the time of television’s infancy to undertake a comprehensive 
benchmark survey against which the impact of the new medium could 
be measured. There have, however, been a great number of discrete 
experimental studies designed to trace specific effects of television. 
In addition, the actual pattern of viewing has almost from the very 
start been subjected to a considerable amount of descriptive research 
which permits a certain degree of generalization." 

The importance of television as a medium may be seen not only 
in its present coverage of U.S. homes, but also in the enormous 
amount of time spent viewing—which clearly makes TV the major 
leisure-time activity. The typical set works over five hours a day 
(including weekends in the average). During the hours it is in 
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operation, the set is in the viewing range of the average man for 
two and half hours, of the average woman for three and a half hours 
and of the average child for about four hours. (We had best express 
ourselves in this non-committal way because being in viewing range 
of a set is not to be equated with viewing.) 

These averages naturally mask tremendous differences in different 
sectors of the population. The amount of time spent viewing is 
considerably less at the upper end of the educational and socio- 
economic spectrum than it is farther down the scale, with the high 
point not in the lowest income group, but at the level just above. In 
this respect, the differential class appeal of television closely follows 
the pattern previously noted for radio during its heyday in the 1930's 
and early '40's. 

But in spite of these variations in viewing habits, the appeals of 
television, in its mature phase, are universal appeals. Its programs 
and personalities, its heroes and events, are the property of the entire 
community. They are embedded in the folklore of everyday dreams 
and gossip. 

This was not, of course, always so. During the early stages of 
television, sharp differences existed between the “haves” and “have 
nots.” The former were distinguished sharply by their economic 
ability to pay for the expensive new appliance and also by their 
location within the urbanized radius of coverage by the relatively 
limited number of transmitters within which the industry was at that 
time frozen. During its period of innovation, television was like a 
toy or gadget. Sets attracted audiences before shops and in taverns. 
They brought guests (invited and uninvited) to the homes of those 
fortunate enough to possess them, with substantial influence on the 
schedule of home activities. 

As television lost its novelty or curiosity value, viewing became 
less of a primary preoccupation and settled into a pastime. In the 
case of most adults, the pattern of viewing appears to be coordinated 
with, or subordinated to, other activities. 

The pastime character of television is demonstrated by the fact 
that the amount of time spent viewing bears little relationship to the 
variety of fare offered, as shown by the number of competitive 
channels within range of a particular community. Set usage is largely 
independent of the number of channels that can be viewed. 

Typically the family views in common, but if one adult member 
controls the choice of programs at any one moment, the others i 
apt to reject TV viewing as an activity merely because po Sd 
choice is not being shown. This helps to explain why the = -— 
composition for evening programs of very different types shows 
markably little variation. 


There is also no substantial variation in the average level of 
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viewing from one night of the week to the other, in spite of the fact 
that the character and calibre of programming do show substantial 
differences. However, when outstanding public events are televised, 
they do succeed in raising the over-all size of the TV audience above 
the norm for the usual entertainment. This is particularly true at times 
when the untapped potential is great, as in daytime hours. 

The daytime viewing audience accumulates slowly throughout the 
morning. Depending on the season, between a fifth and a sixth of the 
sets are in use until children return from school in the mid-afternoon. 
At that point begins a steady increase in audience, which reaches a 
peak between 8 and 10 in the evening, when nearly half the sets in the 
country are typically in use. 

During the daytime, women viewers predominate. Children tend 
to take over the sets in the late afternoon. The evening audience is a 
general family audience. In the late evening hours, men assume a 
small majority among the viewers. 

Seasonally, viewing is at a high in the winter months, and dips to 
a low point in the summer when outdoor activities and vacation 
schedules conflict with viewing. 

The television audience has not shown any marked favoritism in 
its tastes, within the range of the available fare. While the medium 
has had its programming fads and fashions, including comedy-variety 
shows, quiz shows, westerns and the like, the relative sizes of typical 
program audiences have remained relatively stable over recent years. 
Within every type of program there has been a wide range of suc- 
cesses and failures in audience appeal. 

The hours spent with television have to only a limited degree 
been wrested from the time formerly spent with other media. Radio 
and motion pictures were quite seriously affected by the new medium, 
but they have survived by making drastic changes in their own 
character. The movies have recovered from their low point by a 
policy of making fewer films on a more spectacular scale, thus ex- 
ploiting the dramatic potential which cannot be fulfilled on the tiny 
TV screen. 

While radio still commands a substantial audience, its program- 
ming structure has completely changed, with heavy emphasis on news 
and music. Technical miniaturization has made radio more mobile 
and has transformed it from a group to a personal instrument. Its 
listeners are now spread over times of the day which were far less 
popular before television pre-empted the prime evening hours. 

The time spent reading books and magazines appears to have 
been slightly reduced by television, though magazines have altered 
their editorial formula increasingly away from the entertainment 
content which predominates on TV. Newspapers’ reading time does 
not appear to have been affected. 
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There is only some very slight evidence that people are spending 
less time eating and sleeping in order to devote more to TV. While TV 
has had the initial effect of reducing live attendance at certain tele- 
vised sports events, it seems to have had a counterbalancing effect in 
stimulating interest in spectator sports. 

Critics of television point out that viewing is a remarkably passive 
activity, which requires a minimum of effort from its viewers. This 
arouses concern over the fact that TV has replaced other uses of 
leisure which are more intellectually or physicall active, or more 
sociable in nature. 


Television now typically accompanies social and recreational 
activities which formerly took place without it: reading, sewing, 
visiting friends, and the like. To the extent that TV takes up leisure 
time that was formerly idled away, it appears to have reduced casual 
conversation within the American family. Yet it may also have had a 
counterbalancing cohesive effect, by drawing the family more closely 
together within the living room, where formerly its members were 
dispersed in independent activities throughout the house. 

As a news medium, television has won a unique place, not so 
much for its routine reporting of the day's events as through its live 
coverage of history in the making. There are strong political over- 
tones to the fact that TV gives its audience a sense of intimate partici- 
pation in history. As Kurt and Gladys Lang have pointed out, the tele- 
vision spectator of a news event has the illusion of seeing things for 
himself, of being directly in the know. (When his vicarious experience 
comes through a newspaper or magazine, he is at all times directly 
aware that a writer is mediating the experience for him.) The tele- 
vision cameraman, director or producer can be just as selective as the 
newspaper reporter or editor, but the viewer, unlike the reader, is not 
conscious of his mediating influence. 

It is no wonder, then, that television has been used as a platform 
for the creation of political news, as in Nixon’s famous speech in de- 
fense of his record in 1952, the Army-McCarthy hearings, the Kefauver 
investigation of crime, and the Nixon-Kennedy debates of 1960. In 
innumerable addresses, debates and interviews, public figures have 
used TV as a springboard for the expression or formulation of major 
policy statements. 

As the closest thing (in the mass media) to face-to-face per- 
suasion, TV permits a political candidate to project his arguments and 
his personality with remarkable clarity. In the realm of politics, as K: 
other areas, the influence of television works within a social setting d 
existing pre-dispositions. The evidence indicates that people A an 
to political telecasts, or those with political overtones, in — ea 
prior attitudes and expectations, whether these reflect politica 
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legiances, candidate preferences, or attitudes toward controversial 
public personalities. 

Those viewers of the Army-McCarthy hearings who were pro- 
McCarthy to begin with saw him emerge from the hearings un- 
scathed and victorious. Those who were initially against him found 
confirmation for their feelings in what they saw. 

Television, like any mass medium, provides people with factual 
information and arguments by which to rationalize or support the 
convictions they already hold. The net effect is to provide a sharper 
definition of public figures, to give them an aura of personal famili- 
arity. A remote or minor political personality may be catapulted to 
prominence by virtue of a successful TV performance. 

As a cultural and social force, television has also operated in such 
a way as to reinforce existing patterns rather than to develop new 
ones. In those households (e.g. at lower social class levels) where 
there is relatively little active parental control over juvenile leisure- 
time activities, children's viewing of television is permitted to occupy 
more hours, and is generally less discriminating in terms of content. 
than in households where the parents are more directive and more 
overtly involved. This explains why comparisons of the schoolwork 
of heavy and light TV-viewing children havi lly b i 
clusive. Too many other social re ghe ou d 

sive. To c al or demographic factors affecting the 
child's attitude, adjustment and scholastic performance are inde- 
pendently related to his TV viewing pattern. Because of its wide 
spread use as a "baby-sitter" to keep children occupied, TV ma: h: 3 
reduced the direct interpersonal contact, and the shared activi x 
parents and children—but there is little real evidence to meii 
conjecture. 

The effect of TV on the child's emotional life is a matter of contro- 
versy among the experts. It is clear that much of what is likely to 
produce anxiety or disturbance in a child is to be found not in chil- 
dren's shows, but in broadcasts (including old motion pictures) which 
are aimed at the general audience. Because it places adult problems 
and conflicts within easier reach of a youngster than any other mass 
medium, TV presents an important and disturbing new force in the 
*child culture." 

While spokesmen for the television industry point persuasively 
to the vast audience that television makes available for educational 
programs and those of artistic merit, such programs, as the critics 
point out, account for but a minor portion of the total. The level of 
cultural taste represented by TV programming was already well 
established in the mass media before television. The violence and 
stereotyping in TV program content differs in no substantial degree 
from that already long prevalent in the popular arts. 

The cultural and social character of television in the United States 
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are inseparable from its economics, and these in turn arise from the 
technology of the medium. The relatively small amount of air time 
devoted to specialized or minority programming reflects the limited 
choice for the viewer (four channels on the average). This is made 
necessary by the limitations of the available spectrum on Very-High- 
Frequency television, and the reluctance of both set manufacturers 
and the general public to switch to the Ultra-High-Frequency band. 
(As it is, the long broadcast day is an extraordinary consumer of pro- 
gramming output, and the demand for creative talent exceeds the 
supply and thereby reduces the over-all standards.) 


The extremely high costs of both broadcasting and program pro- 
duction have from the outset given commercial U.S. television a 
strongly conservative character. Because the sponsor has a large in- 
vestment at stake, he and his advertising agency typically want to 
maximize their return by winning the largest possible audience. This 
often leads them to select programs which are “safe,” bland and 
inoffensive and which hew close to the modal preferences of the pub- 
lic at large (or as has been alleged, to the “lowest common denomi- 


This tendency acquires additional impetus because of the con- 
centration of control over programming in the hands of three net- 
works and a relatively small number of major program producers and 
advertising agencies, 


However, there is no reason to assume that the present institu- 
tions of U.S. television are immutable. Pay television, if and when it 
is permitted to function, will radically change the structure of the 
industry—if not the content of the programs. The inevitable move 
into U.H.F. will increase the number of stations, and hence, pre- 
sumably the range of choice for the viewer. 

As the number of multi-set families increases from the present 
995, TV watching will become more of an individual rather than a 
group activity, and this will add further to the fractionation of the 
audience, 

The problem which television poses, both to the student and to 
the policy maker, is not that it has brought about any major qualita- 
tive transformation in the mores, values, or cultural standards of the 
public. It is, rather, that television content expresses the prevailing 
standards and delivers them with enormous impact within the home 
for more hours of the day than any medium has ever done before. 

There is a great force for uniformity in this immersion of the great 
masses of the American population within the mainstream of popular 
culture. It works in the interests of national unity, obliterating as it 
does the traditional differences between regions, between the rural 
and urban style of life, It serves to bring to millions across the country 
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a sense of common familiarity with the same folk heroes, a common 
sharing of experience with the same intimate events. What is the 
effect of this standardization of experiences and values upon the indi- 
vidual, and upon our society’s capacity to tolerate—and even foster— 
deviance from the cultural norms? 


The Hagerstown Project: A Case Study 
of the Use of Television in the 
Classroom 


Veronica Maz 


What can be done to improve the quality of education in 
America? This question, or some form of it, is heard wherever earnest 
people discuss the American school system. A logical outcome in this 
electronic age has been the exploration of the possibilities television 
might afford for teaching more students a broader and more enriched 
program. The Washington County, Maryland school system is one of 
the many institutions exploring televised instruction. 

The Washington County Closed Circuit Educational Television 
Project had its origin, as many social ventures do, as an incidental 
emergence, during a meeting of school officials at which future 
building plans were discussed. The group, composed of board of 
education and staff members, while contemplating plans for a new 
senior high school, recognized the need to provide for future program 
innovations. It was casually suggested that facilities for television be 
included. The discussion that followed aroused so much interest that 
it was mutually agreed to investigate this medium thoroughly. 

Meetings with consultants, visits to projects, and numerous con- 
ferences reinforced their belief that television had tremendous educa- 
tional potential. Meanwhile, the Radio Electronics Television Manu- 
facturers Association and the Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
having expressed an interest in jointly sponsoring a comprehensive 
project to study television for instructional purposes in a typical school 
system, invited the Washington County group to submit a proposal. 

The outline of a five-year study, prepared by staff members and 
approved by the Board of Education, involving direct and supple- 
mental instruction in basic subject matter areas was presented in 
April, 1956 to the joint sponsors and became the basis for the formal 
proposal. 


The Plan 


Part of the formal proposal follows: 
in making à 


i System is interested 
The Washington County School Syste: ok x 


thorough study of the ways closed-circuit television may 
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public school system as an integral part of the regular program of instruc- 
tion and in making an evaluation of the various methods that are developed. 
It is proposed that the project will be carried on over a period of five years, 
beginning in September, 1956, in the following important areas: 


l. Direct instruction of pupils in the basic subject matter offerings 
of the curriculum 

2. Supplemental motivation and enrichment of the program wherever 
feasible 

3. Extension of the in-service training program of teachers 

4. Interpretation of the school program to the public 

5. Improvement in the quality of the school program. 


Data will also be gathered to evaluate the effectiveness of television 
in meeting such current educational problems as: 


d 


The enhancing of the status of teaching 

2. The relation of the pupil-teacher ratio to the quality of instruction 
3. The continuation of rapidly increasing enrollments 

4. The lack of adequate classroom Space 

5. The shortage of Properly trained and certified teachers 

6. The organization of the school system to effect savings in personnel 
7. The distribution of the finances available for the school program 
8. The greater use of school, community, and county resources, 


A steering committee composed of a cross section of school and 
community groups was appointed to develop plans ‘for initiating the 
project. The group helped organize a six-week summer work-shop 
which extended from July 9 to August 17, 1956. Teachers, principals, 
administrators, and community members had their first introduction 
to televised instruction at this workshop. Meeting in small groups, 
the participants explored the many problems involved in the Iaa 

hase of the television project. Gradually, they translated the forma 
r poral into a working model and the Washington County Closed- 
Circuit Educational Television Project began to take form. The trend 
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that the project would follow for the next five years emerged as a 
result of these discussions. 

The workshop members soon discovered that, from the day of 
the first meeting, they were dealing basically with education and the 
learning process, and only circumstantially with a technical medium. 

The learning process was analyzed in detail The participants 


selected, chiefly by supervisory and administrative personnel, to be 
studio instructors. They were to be relieved of classroom duties in 


the workshop, studio and classroom teachers outlined the general 
framework of the lessons to be taught. It was decided that the class- 
room teacher would be provided in advance with an outline of each 
unit to be televised. After the telecast, the lesson would be continued 
in the classroom. Thus, the educative function would be accomplished 
jointly by both types of teaching personnel working in close co- 
operation. Continuously throughout the year, the teacher teams met 
to plan and discuss the details of the treatment of each topic in the 
course outline. 


Subjects Televised 


On September 11, 1956, the first lesson was telecast. The follow- 
ing areas were chosen for inclusion during the first year of the project: 


Academic English, Grade 12 Arithmetic, Grade 5 

General English, Grade 12 Social Studies, Grade 4 

United States History, Grade 11 Music, Art, Grades 4, 5, 6 
Geometry, Grade 10 Art, Grades 1, 2, 3 

General Science, Grade 9 Reading Experiences, Grades 1, 2 


Science, Grade 6 Number Experiences, Grades 1, 2 


The expanding program included the following areas for the second 
year: 


Grade Subjects Taught 

Reading and Number Experiences, Art, Music 
Reading and Number Experiences, Art, Music 
Reading and Number Experiences, Art, Music 
Social Studies, Arithmetic, Art, Music 

Social Studies, Arithmetic, Art, Music 

Science, Arithmetic, Art, Music 
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7 Core, Mathematics, Science, Practical Arts 
8 Core, Mathematics, Science, Practical Arts 
9 General Science 

10 Plane Geometry 

11 U.S. History 

12 English, Physics 


These units of subject matter were to be presented under varying 
physical arrangements. As the program is presently conducted, 
elementary school pupils receive televised instruction in their regular 
classroom. No pupil has more than two 25-minute television classes 
a day. In the Junior High School, large groups of students view the 
telecasts together in the auditorium. Afterwards, they return to their 
separate classrooms for a follow-up in the same room. In every 
situation, enough television receivers are available to make each pupil 
feel that he has a “front row seat.” Up to the present, all telecasting 
has originated from the Television Center, located near the Board of 
Education offices. It is possible to transmit six lessons simultaneously. 


In addition to televised instruction, unlimited other uses in the 
school system have been found for the closed-circuit system. The 
guidance department presented a series of weekly telecasts that 
enjoyed enthusiastic student reaction. Special enrichment telecasts, 
advanced non-credit course, and special aid for selected groups of 
students were presented by television. The circuit was used by teach- 
ers for county wide meetings with the several groups meeting in their 
own schools. Other community groups came to disseminate informa- 
tion using this conveniently available facility. 


While its essentially pedagogic uses are many and varied, the 
electronic camera wired to reach the most remote places in a school 
system is, nevertheless, not a magic genie capable of self-engendered 
miracles. Television is a means of communication. What it commu- 
nicates, in this case, the lesson, is only as good as the teacher who 
presents it. If he is mediocre, mediocrity is imposed on the pupils in 
every room in the circuit. If the teacher is dynamic, unlimited num- 
bers of pupils can be motivated. Just as advocates of this medium 
point out that television can bring master teachers to the classroom, 
it can also have the opposite effect. It is merely a channel of com- 
munication. What is transmitted over this channel is dependent upon 
the standards determined by the administration and the participants, 
and constant vigilance to see that these standards are maintained. 


As would be expected, having a team of teachers plan and 
organize a lesson to be presented by the studio teacher, who is n 
to spend hours for reading and research in preparation soda E 
minute telecast, resulted in better-prepared lessons. Naturi q 
“Jisuals” and needed materials were prepared beforehand. With this 
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advantage, the studio teacher can leisurely cover in a 25-minute tele- 
cast what would take approximately three times as long to teach in a 
regular classroom situation without such aids. In addition, these well- 
prepared lessons are available for the pupils in the smallest one room 
school house as well as in the larger schools in the system. Pupils 
are able to come into contact with people, places, and events through 
television that they would not have been able to experience, otherwise. 
A broader educational program is brought within the reach of the 
entire system. 

Teachers soon discovered, at Hagerstown, that they were dealing 
with a medium that can have a powerful impact on the learner. Not 
only can it reach the physically most isolated schools, but, in addition, 
it makes an unusual impression on students. The ability to focus on 
certain items and magnify them with the television camera, and to 
have the written word and demonstration appear simultaneously with 
the spoken word further increased student interest and compre- 
hension. The psychological impact of the presentations was enhanced 
by the teacher's ability to maintain eye contact with the viewers, 
thereby seeming to personalize the communication. 


Evaluation 


While the educator can do so many things with television, still 
of major importance is the question of the relative efficiency with 
which it performs basic functions. How does student learning com- 
pare with results in the conventional classroom? Such a question can 
be answered unprofessionally, without hesitation, by most people. 
Television is found in most homes in America. Parents and children 
give tangible evidence of learning from home viewing. The learning 
ranges from philosophical principles to the things of interest to pre- 
school children who demonstrate ability to identify the sponsors 
products and learn to recognize many words on the screen. How- 
ever, a television project is different. It requires a long-range testing 
and research program, as established at Hagerstown, before results 
can be known. Conclusive evaluation results are not yet available 
but present trends seem to indicate that pupils do learn from tele- 
vised instructions. This is what would be expected. Pupils are still 


1 Plans were made to give tests in September and May during the five 
year period. Tests are being administered in the following areas: Science pd 
search Associates tests in Language Perception, Reading and Arithmetic ‘or 
primary grades; the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills in Arithmetic, Reading, lenguas 
Skills and Work-Study Skills for grades 4-8; the Stanford tse pe 
Advanced Science Achievement Test for grades 6-9; the a, Lem 
Geometry Test; the Crary American History Test; the Cooperative LM Es 
for grade 12; and the Otis Intelligence Test for grades 3, 6, 8, and 12. 
is only part of the broad testing program. 
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being taught. A teacher is still doing the teaching. The essential 
difference is that pupils are receiving part of their daily instruction 
through a new means of communication, television. The question is 
immediately raised, "How do you know that learning is not a result 
of all the attention showered or focused on these students and not 
the result of televised instructions?" The answer can be found in 
the continuous testing and retesting of pupils under various condi- 
tions, in televised and non-televised areas with the results showing 
the teaching potential of television. 

Probably the greatest evidence of learning will never be recorded 
or measured by objective tests. It is made evident to participants in 
the project, and frequently occurs in informal situations. A mother 
may tell about the day it rained and her small boy didn’t go out to 
the playground during recess. Instead he stayed in the classroom and 
they tuned in an advance science lesson on television. He was able 
to relate to his mother, the complicated procedure of a physics experi- 
ment, and most revealing of all, he was able to apply this principle 
to a practical every day situation. Numerous such incidents do occur. 
Many involve slow learners who have difficulty reading but who have 
no difficulty in visual learning. They see and understand and can 
explain to others their understanding. But, many of these children 
would not be able to pass the simplest objective test. One of the out- 
comes of the project seems to be an awareness that there are certain 
things that all can learn. There is something akin to psychological 
catalysis in this medium. It seems to stimulate learning in students 
who would not be reached otherwise. The explanation of this, if it 
be true, must be discovered in future research. Probably the greatest 
outcome of such a project is the questions it uncovers that must be 
answered by future research. 

Another emergence at Hagerstown might be called the revitali- 
zation of learning. Students are eager to learn. Many won't miss a 
day of school because of the telecasts. They are aroused and inter- 
ested. They are reading more than previously. This includes books, 
magazines, and newspapers. They are doing things related to their 
schoolwork at home on their own. This was much in evidence in 
diaries that pupils kept for the reseach department. 

A most gratifying result of the project has been that many of the 
parents are becoming increasingly interested in the school system. 
"They have an opportunity to know what instruction is being received 
by their children by visiting the local library or hotel where a tele- 
vision receiver, part of the closed circuit, is at their disposal. They 
also are welcome at any of the schools. Frequently sample lessons 
are presented during evening PTA meetings which the various groups 
view and discuss in their local schools. Another way parents can 
learn about the schools is through the school edition of TV GUIDE 
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which is given free to each pupil in the system. This lists the daily 
school telecasts, and offers a day by day capsule of what occurs in the 
classroom, ranging from suggested vocabulary words to outside 
assignments. The pupils have a detailed outline of the week's work 
in advance, and later, a good review. 

The cost of such a project is of interest to those who some day 
may be involved in such an undertaking. Meaningful figures report- 
ing day to day cost per pupil in a normal routinized operation can- 
not yet be quoted. Just as it cost the Ford Motors Corporation several 
millions of dollars to develop the first Thunderbird, this first large 
scale closed-circuit system necessarily entailed large expenditures of 
money. Of course, many specific instances of savings can be pointed 
out such as in teaching music, art, languages, science, and mathe- 
matics in which a few teachers are able to reach a large number of 
students through television. For example, in the elementary grades, 
3.4 teachers teach televised art and music lessons that would other- 
wise require 33 teachers. 

The Hagerstown project did not result simply as the product of 
a few workshops and meetings. It is only necessary to visit the project 
to see the continuous planning and reorganization that is constantly 
taking place. Talk to any studio teacher to discover the countless 
hours of work that are necessary for one telecast; or visit a classroom 
teacher to hear of the frustrations involved in adjusting to a new 
medium. In the early stages of the project, the parents had questions 
as each innovation was developed. They still do. It is probably cor- 
rect to state that the participants of the Hagerstown project experi- 
enced all the irritations and frustrations that anyone encounters when 
making changes in a social institution. Nonetheless, ninety-six percent 
of the persons interviewed during a community wide survey in 1958 
said that they were proud to participate in such a project. This still 
seems to be the prevailing attitude at Hagerstown after almost four 
years of experience with the medium. 


Educational Television: Is Anyone 
Watching?' 


Ithiel de Sola Pool and Barbara Adler 


Support for educational television, just as the support for com- 
mercial TV, depends upon demonstration of an audience. While 
educational broadcasters are under less pressure than are advertisers 
to maximize the sets tuned to their channel, unless they can show 
that they are doing something for somebody they too lose their 
sponsors: government, school boards, or foundations. 

Educational broadcasters have had difficulty presenting their case 
because they lacked a method to evaluate their audience and their 
impact upon it. For lack of better information educational stations 
sometimes rely upon rating services and their showing on them has 
been miserable. Only rarely has an educational station been able to 
demonstrate that as much as one per cent of sets in its area have been 
tuned to it at any given moment. Ratings for educational television 
have disappeared in the tail of the distribution with resulting damage 
to both morale and support. But for ETV the ratings answer the 
wrong question. For ETV the question is not how many sets are 
tuned to it, but what function is being served for the public: is 
ETV doing anything to anybody, or is it a boondoggle supported 
because our society believes education is a good thing? 

To answer these questions a study was undertaken on the 
audience of WGBH-TV, the Boston educational television station. 
Similar studies had been attempted before. The procedure, as with 
some rating services, was to phone or otherwise interview a sample of 
families to ascertain what program was tuned on at the moment. 
Listening logs and mechanical recording attachments are variants 
of the same approach. The first difficulty in this approach for ETV 
is one of reliability. A thousand or two thousand homes are phoned, 
five or ten persons may reply that they have the station tuned in. 
The response of the broadcasters to this result is incredulity or 


1 This study was conducted as part of the International Communication 
Program of the Center for International Studies at MIT. One of its purposes, not 
dealt with in the present article, was to examine sources of information about 
foreign affairs. The study was supported by a grant from the Office of Education, 
Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare. 
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demoralization, and clearly, no useful statisical analysis can be made 
of five or ten cases to estimate who else was watching and what 
they got out of it. A few larger studies have been done. The National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters had two national surveys 
made which gave some sense of the audience on a nation-wide basis 
but without exploring any aspects of the ETV public, other than its 
size. 

It gradually became clear that to beat these problems required a 
study so massive in size that it would note a significant amount of 
viewing in its dragnet. No other obvious way presents itself of 
getting at a representative sample of ETV viewers. Studies in schools 
for example, document behavior of a captive audience. Fortunately 
the National Defense Education Act Title 7, Grants for Research 
on Educational TV made the conduct of a large study possible. 

From November 10 through December 17, 1959 and January 10 
through February 24, 1960 we completed 9,140 telephone interviews 
between the hours of 5:00 and 10:00 on weekday evenings, and 
between 11:30 and 6:30 on Sundays, the hours during which WGBH- 
TV broadcasts.” We asked what was on at the moment and also asked 
retrospective questions on what programs the respondent remembered 
viewing, especially on WGBH-TV. As a second phase of the study 
we have now conducted more intensive personal interviews with 
selected portions of the viewers and non-viewers in order to probe 
motivations and the impact of the programs upon the viewers. 

The result even of the first phase is a very different picture from 
the dismal one presented by an ordinary rating. But first let us see 
what the ratings would have given us. We find that only one half 
of one per cent of all sets were tuned to ETV at any given moment 
on a weekday evening and that is only one per cent of the sets that 
were turned on. Only a tiny fraction of the public in the Boston 
Metropolitan Area had chosen to turn from Westerns, Variety Shows 
and commercials to the cultural fare that was available to them 
at the flick of a dial. 

But before we conclude that educational television is a luxury 
fora top one per cent, we need to look in a more sophisticated way at 
what the ratings measure. The first thing to note is that our data would 
suggest that one half of the entire population of the Boston Metro- 
politan Area was sitting watching television at the moment we called. 
Extraordinary as the television audience in the United States may be, 
it is not of that order of magnitude. There may be moments when 
close to half the population of the country is doing this single thing, 


" d nes EE 

2 WGBH-TV also broadcasts instructional material in the morning in c 
operation with local school systems. We did not attempt to study ut por 
program. Following a break of several hours off the air it resumes broadc: g 


with cultural material intended for a varied audience. 
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TABLE 1 
ProcraM on Durine INTERVIEW 


Mondays-Fridays Sundays 


Total 5:00 P.M.- 11:30 A.M.- 
Set Owners? 10:00 P.M. 6:30 P.M. 
(8666) (6648) (2016) 
Channel 2 (WGBH) 8% 5% 6% 
Channel 4 19.1 20.4 14.7 
Channel 5 15.5 16.5 12.3 
Channel 7 14.7 14.5 15.6 
Out of town channels 5 6 4 
Set on, program 
not indicated 14 1.4 ll 
Set not on 48.2 46.1 55.3 
Total 100% 100% 100% 
Total TV sets on 51.8% 53.9% 44.7% 
Mean time sets 
were on 2 hrs. 46 min. 2 hrs, 42 min. 3 hrs. 8 min. 


° Total TV set owners is 8666, For 2 cases in this group, day of interview 
is not indicated. 


€, moments during the World Series or during the campaign 
debates, but between eating supper, washing the dishes, putting the 
children to bed, reading the day's paper, talking, playing games, and 
so forth, there is more to do than the television rating figures based 


between subjective and Objective measures and also the time the 
set was on but not being watched. Because of the confounding of 
these two variables, the indicated estimate that the Sets were on but 
not being watched by the respondents more than one third of the 
time is only an order of magnitude confirmation of an insight that 
we have anyhow. 
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the set is on to one based instead upon some measure of attention? 
Recall provides us with one way. How often and how recently have 
the viewers seen programs which they can still identify by specific 
title or information? 

We asked our respondents whether they watched WGBH-TV. 
If the answer was “yes,” we then asked what was the most recent 
program viewed and when. Thus we divided our population into 
four groups: non-viewers (i.e. persons who admitted that they do 
Dot watch Channel 2); confirmed viewers (those who claimed that 
Channel 2, WGBH, was watched in their home and also identified a 
Specific program which they had watched within the past four weeks); 


MM CUM 
3 KQED viewers tuned in on last program because: 


read about it in newspaper 39.9% 
just happened on it 23.1 
knew about it because had listened before 5.5 
noticed in KQED program guide 6.1 
somebody told me about it 6.1 
other 3.7 
15.6 


& DK 
Source: The Audience for Educational Television in the 
San Francisco Bay Area, Stanford, Calif, 1957 
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mixed cases (such as claimed viewers who could not identify a pro- 
gram seen, claimed viewers who had not watched within the past 
four weeks, those who said some other member of the family watches, 
etc.); and finally a small group with no TV in the household. Table 
2, indicates the distribution. 


TABLE 2 
DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE BY Viewrnc or CHANNEL 2 
Confirmed Viewers 19.8% 
Non-Viewers 45.4 
Mixed Cases 29.6 
No TV in Household 5.2 
Total 100% 


Thus the .6 of one per cent of the Boston Metropolitan Area 
public watching educational television at any given moment built 
up over the course of a month to perhaps one third of the population 
giving some attention to it with one fifth, whom we will from here 
on call the viewers, giving enough attention to clearly identify a 
specific program. Twenty per cent of the public participating in 
education is by no means a trivial phenomenon if their participation 
is more than perfunctory. 

It is the twenty per cent viewers whom we wish to examine more 
closely. Who are they, how much do they watch TV, was it only 
once a month or was it more often, what function did it serve in their 
lives? First let us examine their viewing habits. They do not differ 
much from the rest of the population in the amount of time they 
spend watching TV. Like other set owners they estimate that they 
spend an hour and three quarters in the evening in that activity. 
However, they are slightly less prone to simply leave the set on at 
random as indicated by the fact that our estimate of the time the 
sets were on between five and ten in the evening (as judged by our 
catching them on) was two hours and 28 minutes for the confirmed 
viewers of ETV, two hours and 44 minutes for the mixed cases, and 
two hours and 46 minutes for those who do not watch ETV. 

That is a small difference and it corresponds to the fact that 
even the educational television viewers spend much more of their 
time on ordinary commercial entertainment viewing than on ETV. 
Table 3, which may be compared with Table 1, indicates that WGBH 
had only a small percentage of the attention even of its own major 
ae it turns out that the MTS weni viewer ip A 

; once every five or six days on the assumption the he 
mm tne a half a program. Three different sets of ig on 
lead us to that conclusion. First, if we take the percentage of confirme 
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Tw TABLE 3 
MONDAYS THROUGH FnmAvys—PnocRAM ON DURING INTERVIEW 
5:00-10:00 P.M. 
Total Confirmed Non- Mixed 
Set Owners? Viewers Viewers Cases 
(6648) (1395) (3174) (2079) 
| Channel 2 (WGBH) 5% 2.2% —% 
| Channel 4 20.4 18.6 21.2 20.5 
Channel 5 16.5 15.3 16.7 17.0 
+ Channel 7 145 1L8 15.6 145 
/ Out of town channels 6 6 2 
; Set on, program 
not indicated 14 E 1.6 
Set not on 46.1 50.8 44.7 45.2 
Total 10096 100% 100% 100% 
Total TV sets on 53.9% 49.2% 55.3% 54.8% 


Mean time sets 


were on 2 hrs. 42 min. 2 hrs. 28 min. 2 hrs. 46 min. 2 hrs. 44 min. 


° Total set owners in sample is 6650. Day of week not indicated for 2 


cases in this group. 


viewers who were caught by the interview in the act of watching, we 
estimate that on the average six and a half minutes are spent on 
WGBH out of the two hours and 28 minutes a night that the set 
is on. But if that 614 minutes is in units of half hour programs, that 
means watching channel 2 about once every five days. Second, if we 


were to assume that viewing of WGBH is no more intense than 


viewing of other stations (for reasons already noted, an unreasonably 
conservative assumption) the average confirmed ETV viewer spends 
five minutes of the hour and three quarters which he estimates he 
| spends on TV on WGBH. Assuming again that when he watches he 
watches for half an hour we are led to an estimated frequency of 


| 
| once in six days. Finally, when we asked about the most recent pro- 
| 


gram seen on WGBH and when it was seen, 24% of the pane 
| weekday viewers placed it within the past day. Perhaps a smal 


discount should be made for forshortening of memory and a tendency 


to call whatever was done yesterday as within the past 24 hours, 


| 
| but this would not lower the figure below about 16 or 1796. That 
| 


again suggests that there is a model pattern of viewing every five 


Or six days. Translating these figu 
reasonable estimate of sets per day tun 
viewers would be three or four per cen 
y few viewers from among the mixed cases, 


4 WCBH-TV does not broadcast on Saturday. 


res into ratings we find that a 
ed to WGBH by confirmed 
t of all sets. If we added a 
then the educational station 
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could legitimately claim three and one half to almost five per cent 
of all sets tuned to it each day. 

The point which we have so far documented is that even a tiny 
rating such as the .6 of one per cent which WGBH has at any moment 
builds up rapidly over time to a highly respectable, indeed impressive, 
amount of attention to educational material. Since it is clear that such 
viewing is not continuous but highly selective, six or so times that 
number of sets will tune in to the station some time in the course of 
an evening. Somewhere between ten and fifteen per cent of all sets 
will be tuned to the station in the course of a week. Perhaps ten 
per cent of the public will have been provided enough stimulation each 
week for the viewer to recall the program and identify it, and by the 
time four weeks have elapsed, perhaps one third of all sets have been 
tuned to the station with one fifth of the respondents still able to 
describe what they have seen. 

Applying these figures to the base of the population of Boston 
we find that educational television is providing a volume of educational 
material of unprecedented proportions. With 542,000 television sets 
estimated to be in the Boston Metropolitan Area with an average of 
1.8 viewers watching a Channel 2 program on each set wherever we 
found it being viewed, with one fifth of the sets having been used 
for quite self-conscious viewing of ETV during the past four weeks, 
and that for an average (for the set) of three hours during that period, 
we come up with a total audience of 585,000 man-hours for the four- 
week period. That means there is a confirmed audience of about 
225,000 individuals in the Boston area though only about 6000 of them 
are watching any given program. 

One reason why people are often not impressed by such a 
performance is that they have been over-sold by the approach of 
advertisers to saturation coverage at the lowest common level. If a 
serious monthly magazine taking two hours to peruse obtained a 
circulation of 225,000 readers in the Boston Metropolitan Area, it 
would be an extraordinary cultural phenomenon. If an adult evenin 
course program with weekly classes were able to recruit 225,000 
participants in courses, we would consider this too an extraordinary 
phenomenon. Perhaps these comparisons are unfair, for television in 
the home may not have the impact ofa magazine or an evening course, 
but it is a comparison at least b rA of consideration and probably 

mfair than the criterion of the rating service. 
wi What sorts of people are in the audience of ETV? It goes without 
saying that they are better off, better educated, and more suburban 
then the non-viewers. The figures are of some interest and are pre- 
sented in Tables 4, 5, 5a, 6 and 7. Viewers do not differ significantly 
from non-viewers in age, nor in the presence of children in the house- 
hold. There is, however, a sex difference. Among women, 49% were 


qd 


iom. "rai 
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non-viewers and 18% viewers of ETV, among men 41% were non- 


viewers and 22% viewers, a substantially greater amount of 


attention 


to ETV by the men. WGBH is not on the air except for school courses 
during the day time and perhaps women are too busy in the evening, 
but whatever the explanation, the male character of the audience was 
unexpected, for culture is so often viewed as a feminine thing in our 


society. 


These demographic differences between the ETV audience and 
the non-viewers are interesting, but perhaps less significant than a 


related behavioral finding. The ETV viewers turn out to be more 
TABLE 4 
Tora FAMILY INCOME 
Confirmed Non- Mixed No TV 
Total Viewers Viewers Cases in HH 
Family Income (9140) (1810) (4149) (2707) (474) 
Under $5,000 27% 21% 31% 22% 35% 
$5,000-7,000 24 25 23 27 18 
$7,000-10,000 ll 17 T 13 1; 
over $10,000 8 13 4 9 7 
Refusal, DK, NA 30 24 35 29 33 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
TABLE 5 
EDUCATION 
Confirmed Non- Mixed NoTV 
Total Viewers Viewers Cases in HH 
(9140) (1810) (4149) (2707) (474) 
Education (last school attended; 
last grade completed ) : 
Grade School 9% 4% 13% 4% o% 2% - 2% 
Incomplete 3% 1% 7 = 5 
Complete 6 3 4g 16 
High School 49 y 32 5 48 is 10 5 
Incomplete 33 1 
Complete 31 26 a 
Vocational or 9 14 7 
Commercial School 13 16 3 12 3 3 1 
Incomplete 3 13 9 m 6 
Complete 10 D 21 32 
College 19 31 9 z 5 k 7 14 
Incomplete 7 25. 7 14 19 
Complete 12 = 5 4 18 
Postgraduate a E T 12 20 
E a 100% 100% 100% 


Total 100% 100% 
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TABLE 5A 
EDUCATION AND FAMILY INCOME or CONFIRMED VIEWERS 
Grade High Vocational Post 
Family Income School School School College Graduate 
Under $5,000 (404) (1241) (341) (290) (87) 
Confirmed 
mwas 9% — 195 A% 24% 33% 
$5,000-$7,000 (114) (1111) (376) (453) (106) 
Confirmed 
P einen 1196 16% 21% 32% 28% 
$7,000-$10,000 (23) (308) (181) (363) (94) 
% Confirmed 
Viewers 22% 19% 31% 36% 51% 
Over $10,000 (11) (121) (72) (344) (123) 
% Confirmed 
Viewers 18% 26% 32% 37% 39% 
TABLE 6 
Locarrrv 
Confirmed Non- Mixed No TV in 
Total Viewers ^ Viewers Cases Household 
(9140) — (1810) (4149) (2707) (474) 
Urbanization 
Highly urbanized 4196 3596 4396 3796 68% 
All other towns 59 65 57 63 32 
"Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
TABLE 7 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CONFIRMED VIEWERS 


Confirmed Viewers as per cent of each population stratum 


Education 


Occupation of Head of Household 


Grade School 10% Professional 32% 
High School 15 Managers 26 
Vocational School 24 Clerical 18 
College 32 Sales 21 
Post-Graduate 37 Farm 17 
NA 13 Craftsman 17 
3 Operatives š 12 
Family Income Sevice workers 13 
Under $5,000 16% Laborers 9 
$5,000-$7,000 21 Student 18 
$7,000-$10,000 30 Retired 92 
Over $10,000 34 Unemployed 6 
DK, NA, Refusal 16 Housewife 15 
Urbanization Refusal, DK, NA 13 
Highly urbanized d 


Suburban 
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participant in all recreational and cultural activities, except TV 
viewing, than are the non-viewers. 
We are not surprised to find in Table 8 that they attend more 


TABLE 8 
SPARE TIME Activities PARTICIPATED IN BY RESPONDENT 
| Confirmed Non- Mixed No TV in 
Total Viewers Viewers Cases Household 
m" Activities (9140) (1810) (4149) (2707) (474) 
E” 
4 Attend a sporting event? 
No 5896 55% 62% 53% 57% 
Yes 39 43 35 43 35 
within last week 10% 12% 10% 11% 1% 
NA 3 2 3 4 8 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Go to a lecture? 
No 7496 65% 83% 7256 45% 
Yes 22 33 13 23 LM 
A within last week 5% 1% 3% 5% 19% 
NA 4 2 4 5 8 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Take an evening course? 
No 84% 80% 88% 82% 74% 
Yes 12 17 8 13 17 85 
within last week 5% 8% 4% 6% 9. 
4 3 4 5 9 
i Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Go to the movies? 5 
No 46% 44% 48% 46% 32% 
48 49 61 
Yes 50 54 8 18% 
within last week 10% 10% 9% Jo 7 
4 2 4 5 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Go to the theatre? 
No 63% 54% 72% 61% ar 
Yes 32 42 24 34 ^ 8 
is d: 2 4 1 2 
within last weel " 4 a 5 8 
c; 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Take part in a 
iscussion group? 71 
No 80% 71% m% 79% a 
Yes 14 E, a 3 5 10 
within last week 5 5 5 6 11 
9 " 100% 100% 100% 
Total 100% 100% 
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lectures, go to more evening courses, go to the theatre more often, and 
participate in more discussion groups. But note that they also attend 
more sporting events and movies. Cultural level alone, then, is not 
the only variable at work. They also seem to be characterized bya 
trait which might be called involvement, activity, or alertness. The 
round of life of the viewers is a less constricted one than that of the 
non-viewers. They are people who are likely to seek out and partici- 
pate in any activity in which they can find stimulation and interest. 

We turn now from the facts about the demographic and personal 
characteristics of the audience established in our survey to consider 
the implications for ETV. What can we now say about the functions 
that ETV can play in the lives of its viewers—in what areas it may 
succeed and in which it is likely to fail? First, there is not much hope 
for increasing the numbers of viewers very far beyond what has 
been achieved by the more successful TV stations (WGBH in 
Boston, KQED in San Francisco and WQED in Pittsburgh). The 
viewers and non-viewers are so clearly differentiated by social and 
psychological characteristics that there is no reason to expect the same 
kind of programming to appeal to thém both. In order of magnitude, 
if not to the percentage point, WGBH's audience approaches full 
coverage of that segment of the population which is potentially re- 
ceptive to serious programs. It is a minority of the population, but a 
considerable and significant minority. 

The place where there is room for growth is in the amount of 
time which ETV's own audience allocates to it out of its total television 
viewing. That will never reach 100% nor probably 50%. Television 
serves many functions besides enlightening, educating or even enter- 
taining. It serves as a babysitter, as a relaxer, as a sleeping pill, as 
something to occupy dead time, as a background for dull chores. 
Quantitatively these purposes absorb more time than does serious 
viewing even for those who enjoy the latter. ETV is bound to be a 
limited time, purposeful activity even among persons prepared to 
seek its cultural stimulation. 

Nonetheless, the serious problem for ETV pinpointed in this 
survey is the fact that its own audience watches it on the average 
only two or three hours a month. That audience which has the 
characteristics of enjoying and participating in all sorts of activities, 
of having a taste for education and cultural material, can presumably 
be habituated to use the opportunities that ETV can offer two, three 
or four times as much as it does now. The remaining research problem 
is to identify the functions that this audience would like ETV to 
fill, the needs and aspirations that they have and that the present 
programming is not adequately satisfying. i 

Over the long run the audience for ETV is bound to grow 
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as we move past the point where 5096 of the appropriate age cohort 
has been in college. In that sort of society ETV will come to play a 
significant role in the lives of an increasing minority and ultimately 
perhaps majority of the population. But for this role to be fulfilled 
we need to know more than we do now of the personal function it 
performs for those who enjoy it. Rating of performance on that 
dimension, not on sets tuned in, is what ETV needs. 
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The Kurt Lewin Memorial Award 


Presentation to Stuart W. Cook 


Chicago, September 5, 1960 


Richard S. Crutchfield 


We are here this afternoon for what has become one of the high 
points in the annual meetings of SPSSI—the presentation of the Kurt 
Lewin Memorial Award, and the address of the recipient. 

This is the twelfth time the award has been made in what seems 
to be the very short time indeed since Kurt Lewin’s death. A look 
at the roster of previous recipients of the award is a pleasant reminder 
of the scientific distinction and social dedication of these individuals— 
Brock Chisholm; Edward Tolman; Gordon Allport; A. T. M. Wilson, 
on behalf of the Tavistock Institute; Gunnar Myrdal; Gardner Murphy; 
Margaret Mead; Otto Klineberg; Lawrence K. Frank; Dorwin Cart- 
wright, on behalf of the Research Center for Group Dynamics; and, 
last year, Fritz Heider. We see a notable variety in the kinds of persons 
honored—some are American, some are not; some are psychologists, 
some are not; some are primarily theorists and experimenters, others 
are primarily concerned with the applications of theory. All of them 
are alike in a deep commitment to the scientific study of social issues. 

It is especially fitting that we now add the name of Stuart W. 
Cook to this list. Stuart Cook's contributions to social psychology are 
many and varied. He has been a pioneer in action research. He has 
been a moving force in the organization of social research groups, 
and in providing steady stimulation and leadership for their produc- 
tive scientific work. 

Stuart Cook received his B.A. and M.A. from the University of 
Richmond and, in 1938, his Ph.D. from the University of Minnesota. 
He first worked in clinical psychology, being for a time director of 
the Minnesota Bureau of Psychological Services. During the war he 
directed psychological research at Santa Ana Air Force Base and at 
Langley F: ield. 

At the end of the war Kurt Lewin put into concrete form his 
beliefs concerning the crucial place of action research in social psychol- 
ogy, by helping establish the Commission on Community Interrelations 
of the American Jewish Congress. Stuart Cook became the director 
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of research of this organization—a truly pioneering effort in social 
action research. Later Cook took the leading role in establishing and 
directing the Research Center for Human Relations, first located at 
the New School for Social Research, and shortly thereafter moved to 
N. Y. U. Still later he became head of the Graduate Psychology Depart- 
ment at N. Y. U. 

In all of these positions he has played a central guiding role in 
the stimulation, planning, sustaining, and execution of the numerous 
collaborative research projects carried out over the years by these 
organizations. Characteristic of these researchers is their concern 
with significant scientific study of lively social issues. Especially 
notable are the studies of ethnic prejudice and its alleviation, of 
desegregation, of interracial housing. These studies, carried out in the 
context of practical social action, have contributed as well to theoretical 
advance in social science. As Lewin once commented: ^. .. if the 
scientist proceeds correctly, a close link with practice can be a bless- 
ing for the development of theory." 

In his participation in these studies Stuart Cook has also been 
consistently concerned with the development of adequate methods 
for the difficult problems in making scientific study of vital social 
issues. One outcome of this concern has been his collaboration in the 
writing of the book, Research Methods in Social Relations. 

As we see, Stuart Cook has typically been a team research worker 
in the best sense of the word. And this too is a characteristic in har- 
mony with Kurt Lewin's outlook on how social research is best done. 

Stuart Cook has demonstrated a happy capacity to serve as a 
marriage broker for the often stormy wedding of science and p 
in psychology. We have already noted his prime role in pushing for- 
ward action research, demonstrating that research can be both. socially 
useful and scientifically meaningful He also served effectively in 
helping work out the difficult problems of certification of arm i] 
in the State of New York. Reflecting his mutual concerns for socia 
and for scientific matters was his major initiating work in the APA's 
formulation of standards of ethical practice in the conduct of psycho- 


logical research. 
i For all these reasons SPSSI has the honor of presenting to you, 


Stuart Cook, this scroll, inscribed as follows: 
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Kurt Lewin Memorial Award 
granted by the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues 
to 
Stuart W. Conk 
1960 
for furthering in his work, as did 
Kurt Lewin, the development and integration 
of psychological research and social action. 


It is now my privilege to present to you Dr. Cook, who will ad- 
dress us on “The Systematic Analysis of Socially Significant Events: 
A Strategy For Social Research.” 
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The Systematic Analysis of Socially 
Significant Events: A Strategy 
for Social Research 


Stuart W. Cook 


One of Kurt Lewin's convictions was that 
cant social phenomena about us is import 
social science worth taking seriously. He 
relating of social research and theory with everyday social events 
would, if undertaken systematically, contribute greatly to the develop- 
ment of basic science. It is on this point that what I shall have 
today makes contact with his life and influe 

Lewin's view on this matter w 


a study of the signifi- 
ant to the development of a 
believed that the close inter- 


to say 
nce. 
as shared by those psychologists 
who founded SPSSI and provided its leadership during its carlier 
vears. For many of these psychologists membership in SPSSI and 
choice of research problems went hand in hand. As the 
passed, this coincidence of SPSSI membershi 
cant social phenomena has become less 
I shall try to suggest some reasons why this change has taken 
place and what I think might be done about it. But first I should like 
to make explicit my own recognition of a fact which constitutes the 
background for much of what I have to say. This is that I speak todav 
not only of my own work and thinking but of that of two research 
groups whose achievements are, in fact. responsible for my selection 
for this award. One of these groups is CCI, the Commission on Com- 
munity Interrelations of the American Jewish Congress, which Lewin 
founded; the other is the Research Center for Human Relations of 
New York University. Over the past fifteen ve 
developed inseparably from those of my collea; 
all of my research has been done in coll 
longer know the source of some of the 
but call vour attention at the outse 
what is to follow originated with o 


years have 
p and research on signifi- 
and less frequent. 


ars my ideas have 
agues in these groups; 
aboration with them. I no 
thoughts I shall voice; I can 
t to the probability that much of 
thers. At least ten of mv present 
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or former colleagues have been close to the research I shall describe— 
although not all of them may subscribe to my conclusions about it. 
These ten are Isidor Chein, Mary Collins, Morton Deutsch, Barbara 
Dohrenwend, John Harding, Russell Hogrefe, Marie Jahoda, Claire 
Selltiz, Rosabelle Walkley, and Daniel Wilner. For brevity’s sake, 
however, I shall speak throughout simply of what we have done. 

My purpose in this talk is to make some suggestions which may 
increase the amount of research related to socially significant phe- 
nomena rather than to discourage research of other types. I recognize 
the high pay-off potential of studies which strive from the beginning 
to identity explanatory processes of wide generality. Such studies 
typically start from a description of some construct or hypothetical 
process such as empathy, social perception, cohesion, or dissonance, 
and proceed by contriving some social environment in which the con- 
struct or process presumably operates and can be studied. Rather than 
reduce the number of such studies, what I desire instead is to lend 
support to a research strategy about which I believe we have become 
needlessly discouraged and disillusioned. Our faith that the psycho- 
logical study of social issues would contribute not only to the con- 
structive resolution of social problems but also to the development of 
psychological science has been greatly weakened. We have become 
increasingly pessimistic about the possibility of going beyond descrip- 
arch in dealing with complex social conditions. 
Systematic analysis of social issues, in the sense of identifying com- 
mon sets of variables that underlie apparently diverse situations an 
of isolating the effects of each such variable, has on closer examination 


seemed beyond reach. Accordingly, the feeling has grown that research 
ot be theoretical; it can only 


z ved, 
recent SPSSI self-study showe Ms han on those whose import is 


which weigh heavily in socia b 


trivial. d, most of us wish also t 
dal, On the other Den ble for us to integrate these two 


building of our science. Is it possi 
desires? 
available to us that 


sation is that there is a strategy 
"PELA "ho posible js is only rarely followed. I have 


$ Systematic Analysis of 
referred to this strate: The Sy: US 
Socially Significant a E What in general Í mean by ux t. F^ 
approach in which one starts with the social phenomena he wishes to 
understand or explain or predict. By stag 


ages he develops a conceptua 
framework or system which permits an increasingly analytical treat- 
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ment of these phenomena. At the outset of his endeavor he is likely 
to make most use of exploratory studies and field experiments. As 
he progresses he adds experiments carried out in the laboratory. 
Throughout he utilizes such classificatory concepts and hypothetical 
processes as are needed to help him order and interpret his data. 
From a starting point of complex social phenomena he gradually moves 
to a more detailed and analytical concern with the causal dynamics 
of social behavior. Thus, at an appropriate stage in the sequence of 
events the development of theory begins. It is characteristic of theory 
growing out of this approach that it deals with the significant factors 
in social life which we claim to be the province of behavioral science. 
The illustrative studies to which I shall refer constitute a case 
history of work done by my colleagues and myself on intergroup con- 
tact and attitude change. Such contact occurs in various life settings— 
residential, educational, occupational, recreational. It may vary from 
hostile to indifferent to friendly. It may be thought of as a recurring 
social pattern or relationship with potentials for outcomes in action 
and attitude which from a societal point of view are important, It 
exemplifies what I mean in my title by "socially significant events." 
As you might imagine, I arrived at my interest in intergroup 
contact and its consequences by way of the broader problems of 
intergroup relations, prejudice, and discrimination. The war and the 
post-war period brought an enhanced concern for these questions 
My own work in this area began soon after the war in company with 
my colleagues at the Commission on Community Interrelations of the 
American Jewish Congress. Shortly thereafter, in his 1946 presidential 
address to the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 
Theodore Newcomb suggested what he thought to be the most likel ; 
avenue to the reduction of intergroup hostility (9). He desoribed 
this as the crossing of institutionalized barriers to communication with 
members of the other group, with the shared support of members of 
ones own group. Following Newcomb’s address, two influential re- 
views of intergroup relations appeared: one by Goodwin Watson 
called Action for Unity (13) and another by Robin Williams called 
The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions (14). Both reported that many 
practitioners in the field of intergroup relations believed that contact 
or personal association with the object of one’s prejudice was likely 
to be more effective in changing attitudes than were such alternative 
experiences as exposure to correct information, persuasive communi- 
cation, etc. But both also pointed out that neither everyday experience 
nor research results uniformly supported this view, and raised questions 
stressing the need to consider the effects of different conditions of 

contact. 
As we watched the evidence accumulate on such matters as 
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selective a ced of favorable communications regarding disliked 
qua Natl effects of cartoons opposed to prejudice, and 
iens n D ved in exposure of the already favorable to 
funt cm s creme Lim pem. my colleagues and I soon came to 
thun ather emerler es, di o might be a more potent influence 
where possible, on tl Spend. cars i oM wn decided to focus our work, 
should esed de t he contact experience. We recognized that we 
participant a he type of contact that had been sought out by the 
ae ed : pi in such a case the effect of the experience on the 
Fara vena ions could not be separated from the effect of the 
ws «EE d es he had brought to the situation. For this reason 
limited ourselves to contact which had not been intended by the 
partis PRR and was, in this sense, involuntary. 
- us be expected, most of the studies that had been done up 
edis d, me put the question in blanket terms: Would intergroup 
ao uce ae Generally, one knew little more about the 
Poco e E ocation, as in neighborhoods or at work, or the oc- 
ias i S of the participants, such as doctors or teachers. There were 
du to this. In 1942, Harlan, in an analysis of personal 
C : with Jews as recalled by non-Jews, classified them in terms 
à quency and of intimacy (5). He reported that the more frequent 
»e contacts with Jews the greater the prejudice but that the more inti- 
mate the contacts the lower the prejudice. Somewhat later Allport and 
Kramer, also working with recalled contacts, noted that in some con- 
tacts both groups were equal in status while in others the minority 
Broup members were in a lower status position (2). One of their 
findings was that while non-Jews with considerable contact were as 
prejudiced toward Jews as were non-Jews with little or no contact, 
the picture was different when only equal-status contact was con- 
sidered; persons reporting such contact were significantly less preju- 
diced than those who had not had such contact. 
Our first working concepts, then, included on the independent 


variable side two dimensions on which to categorize intergroup Con- 
tact: First, whether or not the contact was equal status and, second, 
the degree of intimacy of the contacts. Newcomb, Watson and Wil- 
liams in their discussions had also suggested several other considera- 
tions which we were later to find useful. Among these were social 
Support for the contact, competitive and cooperative factors in the con- 
tact, similarity of interests among the participants to the contact, and 
the initial level of prejudice and hostility. " i 
The first step we took in carrying out our decision to study inter- 

and not consistent with 


group contact was, in retrospect, quite naive 
the strategy I shall conclude by T mmending-—that is, we proceeded 


immediately to plan an experiment (3). We were in touch at the time 
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with an organized recreational program in which the clubs or play 
groups were composed, by design, on an interracial basis. From the 
point of view of the children, however, the interracial association was 
unintentional; they came to the recreational center because of its 
excellent swimming pool and recreational facilities—facilities undupli- 
cated in the area in which they resided. They did not come because 
of its interracial program. Moreover, on the two major dimensions we 
already had in mind, this promised to be effective interracial contact: 
The white and Negro children would have equal status in the play 
groups and the activities of the program were such that the contact 
should be fairly intimate. 

The question we asked in our experiment had to do with the 
problem of generalization. The tendency to isolate or compartmentalize 
favorable information about persons from social groups one dislikes 
had often been pointed out. We assumed that one of the conditions 
that facilitated the compartmentalization process, especially in chil- 
dren, was the freedom to suppress or, so to speak, not notice the group 
membership of the person with whom one was associating. Since at 
that time we felt confident that the recreational program would pro- 
duce satisfying experiences and pleasant affect for the children and 
would probably lead to friendships with their racially dissimilar play- 
mates, we did not attempt to vary conditions which might strengthen 
or weaken this outcome. Instead we concentrated upon what might 
generalize the favorable relationships we anticipated to the racial 
groups as a whole. What we ended up with was a plan in which the 
adult group leaders were to watch for occasions on which particularly 
enjoyable experiences were being shared by white and Negro children. 
On these occasions the group leaders were to interject comments 
which called the children’s attention both to the fun they were having 
and to the racial differences in the group. As you can see, we thought 
of ourselves as counteracting the compartmentalization tendency by 
connecting two experiences—bringing them into conscious contiguity, 
you might say—namely, the experience of pleasure, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the verbal labels, Negro or white, that identi- 
fied the racial membership of the children partly responsible for this 
pleasure. There were to be 12 groups of 20 children each. Each group 
was approximately half white and half Negro. Six groups were to 
receive the experimental treatment; a comparable six groups were to 
serve as controls. 

We were quite pleased with the plan for the experiment and, I 
suspect, had visions of giving learning theory the shot in the arm we 
thought it needed. However, the group leaders—our experimental 
agents—along with almost everyone else who heard about the experi- 
ment, recoiled in moral indignation. Wasn't it elementary, they pointed 
out, that our objective was to teach children to enjoy play without 
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regard to the race, religion or national background of their associates? 
Then, if so, why call attention to race? 

We managed to carry off the experiment although, due to this and 
other difficulties, it was only a watered down version of what we had 
intended. More detail about it would not be germane to my present 
theme. The point of the anecdote for these remarks is simply that in 
retrospect we realize that, however sound the hypothesis, such an 
experiment was premature. We were as yet too unfamiliar with the 
Outcomes of contact experiences to have assumed as we did that 
relationships with and feelings toward other children present in the 
Situation would change. As it developed, the weight of evidence was 
that for these particular children there was in fact little, if any, such 
Change. Thus, even had we been able to introduce the experimental 
treatment in the magnitude intended, it is doubtful whether the 
peneralizetion hypotheses under examination would have been put 
O test. 

About at this point in our work, we began to look into interracial 
public housing as a possible setting for our research. Federally as- 
Sisted public housing projects for low income families were being 
Constructed throughout the country. Some of them had both white 
and Negro tenants. The extensive demand for housing made it seem 
likely that in the case of such bi-racial projects we had another in- 
Stance of unintended contact. Some preliminary investigation ve 
Ported this view; professional personnel in the housing field Ss 
Us that it was rare, if - that a tenant admitted to a project turne 

at it was rare, if ever, that a tenar 1 niawledge of its 
down his opportunity for any reason, including the kno 


Interracial character. ; ; i 
We tiet onii that interracial housing projec e - e 
all come in the Sai mold; among other things, they fim ye ht 
using professionals called occupancy pattern. The : ya E: 
Occupy one section of the projects with the whites in < Or tlie 
rangement which we later came to call area wong diu 
gtoes might occupy one apartment building an a LR iod Ey 
cing occupied by whites and the next one cag 5 hen could 
egroes, that is, a pattern of building segregation. white nd Negro 
© found instances of complete integration with white a g 
€nants Occupyin iacent apartments. , " E 
As we S nd e pi Kos and other features of interracial Ld 
lc housing, we decided it might be wise to e m T one of 
Comprehensive review of experiences with it. Accor ing es oo 
T undertook to locate and interview individuals field (4) We ee 
e country who had reputations for -- o dar dide Een an 
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The replies stressed the significance for tenant relations of such 

matters as the character of the neighborhood surrounding the housing 
project, the attitudes of management personnel, the character and 
timing of announcements of racial policy, the proportion of tenants 
from each racial group, the types of tenant activities, etc. Although 
there were differences among our informants in what they emphasized, 
many of them felt that occupancy pattern was of major importance to 
relations between tenants of different races. In addition it became 
clear to us that occupancy pattern was a basic characteristic of the 
housing project which established a context for studies of its other 
features. Accordingly, we decided to take advantage of what appeared 
to be a natural experiment represented by the existing variation in 
occupancy pattern. Our informants had said that social relations 
among white and Negro tenants in projects with integrated buildings 
would be closer and friendlier than among tenants in projects with 
some form of intra-project segregation. Fortunately, we found what 
we needed close at hand: two area-segregated projects in Newark and 
two roughly comparable integrated projects in New York City. We 
proceeded to study the tenants in these projects and emerged with 
clear-cut and striking findings, about which I shall have more to say 
in a moment (4). For now, my point is only that the study was quite 
successful and particularly so by contrast with our attempted experi- 
ment in interracial recreation. 

Let me digress for a moment to say that during this period we 
became aware of something that in retrospect looks quite obvious— 
namely, that knowledge and experience with the phenomena we 
wished to study existed in unwritten form. Our thoughts about this 
crystallized in the context of ideas which had just been advanced 
by Donald Marquis in his 1948 presidential address to the American 
Psychological Association (7). In a talk on research planning at the 
frontiers of science, he lamented the prevalent practice of conducting 
studies unrelated to one another and argued that theoretical contri- 
butions on the frontiers would be forthcoming only if we develop 
the technique of program, as distinct from project, design. He pointed 
out that program design for the unexplored problems characteristic 
of scientific frontiers would profit greatly from preliminary observa- 
tions to give the scientist background for his early efforts to formulate 
working concepts. 

It seemed to us that our interviews with housing personnel who 
had had experience in bi-racial projects pointed the way to a particu- 
larly effective method of making preliminary observations. Selected 
categories of people are in a position to observe in the course of their 
everyday work the effect of alternate decisions and actions with respect 
to social relations. Such specialists acquire a reservoir of experience 
that can be of tremendous value in helping the social scientists to 
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— ege of the important influences operating in a situation. 
s ingly, we decided to devote some effort to perfecting the tech- 
nique of interviewing such informants. This we did in the course of 
two subsequent studies, one of recreation workers in settings where 
there were participants of different races, the second of management 
and union personnel who had had experience in situations where 
Path Whites and Negroes were employed. We came to call this method 
the experience survey and have published a brief account of it in 
Our text, Research Methods in Social Relations (11). 

i The overall results of our first intergroup housing study are well 
known and I shall remind you only of their general nature. We found, 
as anticipated, that more neighborly or intimate contacts had, in fact, 
developed in the integrated projects than in the area-segregated ones. 
Also, white housewives in these projects reported with much greater 
frequency that they believed their white neighbors approved of 
friendly relations with Negro tenants. And, when we examined the 
beliefs and feelings of the housewives, we found that many more of 
the integrated project respondents than of the area-segregated ones 
showed favorable attitudes. 

As we reflected on the differences between the two occupancy 
patterns, we realized that they involved at least two components. 
The first, and more obvious, was the fact that the integrated occupancy 
pattern led to Negro and white tenants living closer to each other 
than did the arca-segregated—this was a proximity component. The 
Second was that the two patterns might be interpreted by the tenants 


to symbolize different attitudes on the part of persons in authority 
ate in race relations; the integrated 


as to what was pr d ri 
er VIE proper and approp ) 
might indicate approval of mixing; the area-segregated, disapproval— 
this was a social climate component. However, it was not possible to 
examine separately the effects of the two components because in the 
housing projects in this study they went completely together. Such 
an examination did become feasible in a second housing study two 
the segregated projects were 
pollding-segregated rather than area-segregated, des guis 
“recent: of i of the projects were Negroes. l 
pekeyake par bs e white tenants in the in- 
Negro family than did 
thi. © of the white tenants in the building segregated s m 
S "E ; in each 
i. nor the sapien va AL ts within each type 
Pancy pattern, we were able to compare oun 1 norm implied by 
ecu mmi in prolin bu foron een ied the interpreta- 
io; "IDàncy pattern was constant. The results mph m mdeelap 
deer it was proximity which gave the major pu 
of intergro : 
up contact. " 
n this name c study we were able to take 


still another step 
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which supported the appropriateness of the conceptual distinctions we 
were developing. As in the first study, we had collected evidence not 
only on the degree of intimacy of contacts but also on the perception 
of approval or disapproval of interracial associations anticipated from 
other tenants. While these two variables were associated with one 
another, there was enough unrelated variation so that we could ex- 
amine the relationship of each to favorableness of attitudes. While 
the picture was complex there seemed little doubt that each variable 
was contributing to attitude change. 

Meanwhile we had been involved in other studies of intergroup 
contact and had learned of still others. Some were raising questions 
about the effects of intergroup contact. Others had introduced new 
qualifications limiting its potential significance. On the one hand, 
this reinforced our sense of the shortcomings of our working concepts; 
on the other, it added force to the need we felt to overhaul them. 

In one sense, of course, the process of conceptual re-examination 
was already underway. We had learned in the housing studies that we 
were dealing not only with variation in contact but also with variation 
in the contact situation. Some aspects of the contact situation, such 
as degree of proximity of the participants, influenced the type of con- 
tact which occurred. Other aspects, such as the perceived norm among 
one’s own group toward relations with the other group, appeared to 
influence attitudes directly in addition to influencing the occurrence 
of contact. A first task in the overhaul, it seemed clear, was to enumer- 
ate the concepts descriptive of potentially significant variation in the 
contact situation itself. 

Seven such concepts seemed to be necessary. I have already men- 
tioned two of the seven: first, the degree of proximity between races 
provided by the contact situation and, second, the direction and 
strength of the norms of one’s own group within the situation toward 
interracial association. A third I also mentioned earlier in relation to 
the possibility that tenants might interpret the kind of occupancy pat- 
tern they lived under as indicative of the way the Housing Authority 
and the project management felt interracial relations should be; gen- 
eralized, this variable is the direction and strength of the expectations 
regarding interracial association believed to characterize authority 
figures in the situation, The informants in each of our experience sur- 
veys stressed this factor; they gave many illustrations of the influence 
exerted by the standards set by leadership figures. 

A fourth concept is one which derives from the earlier idea of 
equal-status contact. Both Robin Williams and Bernard Kramer (6) 
had distinguished between two versions of this idea: One of these 
is equality or inequality of socio-economic and educational status; 
this clearly refers to attributes of the specific individuals in contact. A 
second is equality or inequality of the functional relationships among 
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b o AT realized that this second meaning of equality of 
ample, resad] -:5 the features of the contact situation. For ex- 
rice oo = of their individual characteristics, the white and 
ing 2 E n bos ct had equality of position within the hous- 
xol. ee us ingly we called this variable, relative status 
un y concept is related to the fact, already noted by Robin 
ont co d participants in the contact are sometimes competing 
+ a Min d cooperating. This too, it now seemed clear, was a func- 
ths woke c deese or, more concretely, of the extent to which 
age UE Tet c oo of particular situations require or encour- 
wpupicrallen ve ehavior. Examples of those that require extensive 
ig fecal “fs meetings of planning groups, and contests involv- 
nd ER y. | e her situations call for, or at any rate permit, independ- 
bue a y a ividuals. Still others make conflict and competition 
"mw vitable. We refer to this way of categorizing contact situa- 

S as their interdependence requirements. 
- Eis remaining two concepts were introduced to 
ones e most frequently reported findings with rega: 
in Batre: the more intimate or neighborly the association, the 
de e le the attitude. We examined contact situations for dif- 
Buc sw hich might lead to variation in level of intimacy of associ- 

ns. In addition to the factors of proximity and interdependence 


requi : s ; 
quirements which might have this effect, two other variables seemed 
the acquaintance 


repe! relevant. We called the first of these, 
Potential of the situation and the second, its implications for social 
acceptance. 

Acquaintance potential refers 


a for the participants to ge 
ner, One may encounter another person every day for months in the 


Saing lounge of a Manhattan men’s club with no more than a 
Whispered comment about the weather. Contacts of the same prox- 
mity and frequency in a U.S.O. club invite à wide range of com- 


munication, 

Two situations which are equivalent in acquaintance potential 
may, however, differ considerably in their implications for social ac- 
Ceptance. By this variable we mean the extent to which participation 
i à given situation with another individual implies that one is willing 
9 accept him as a social equal, and, at least potentially, as a friend. 
c: indication of the degree to which an activity is defined as imply- 
the Social acceptance is provided by the strength of the tendency in 
i e culture to restrict one’s participation in the activity to situations 
n which the other participants are of equal or superior social status. 

© use an example: eating together implies greater social acceptance 
an working together; the strength of the tendency in our culture to 


take account of 
rd to intergroup 


to the opportunity provided by the 
t to know and understand one an- 
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restrict participation in the former activity is greater than it is in the 
latter. 

Having made the distinction between intergroup contact and 
the intergroup contact situation and having identified dimensions 
along which contact situations vary, we turned our attention to the 
individuals participating in the contact. Taking first the minority group 
participants, that is, the individuals representing the group which is 
the object of the attitudes under study, we had noted in our experi- 
ence surveys and field studies a number of characteristics on which 
variation occurred. Among these were socio-economic and educational 
level, interests, preferences and tastes, and pleasantness of personality 
characteristics. We concluded tentatively that their most important 
aspects could be subsumed under two concepts: first, extent of dis- 
similarity to commonly-held stereotypes about the minority group in 
question, and second, extent of similarity to majority group represent- 
ative in the situation in terms of background, education and interests. 

Somewhat different variables seemed appropriate for describing 
the majority group representatives, basically because we viewed them 
as our research subjects. The fact that we were interested in attitude 
change had already called our attention to the variable of level of 
initial attitude. In addition, interest in character structure as related 
to prejudice had been stimulated by the Authoritarian Personality 
studies (1). Paul Mussen had reported that boys with differing per- 
sonality patterns reacted differently to an interracial camping exper- 
ience (8). Perhaps most fundamental was the implied question we 
read into this line of work—namely, are there individuals for whom 
hostile attitudes serve such basic needs that no type of intergroup con- 
tact will affect them? 

We thus ended our first effort to overhaul our conceptual frame- 
work with a question considerably more complex than that with which 
we had started. From the query, “Does intergroup contact reduce 
prejudice?” we had moved to a question which ran: “In what types 
of contact situations, with what kinds of representatives of the dis- 
liked group, will interaction and attitude change of specified types 
occur—and how will this vary for subjects of differing characteristics?” 

It was at this point that we were given the opportunity to extend 
our study of intergroup contact into the context of relations between 
foreign students and their American hosts (12). Such students were 
known to vary both in the frequency of their contacts with Americans 
and in their beliefs and feelings about them and about aspects of 
American life. No one knew whether the contacts influenced the 
attitudes, although it was rather widely assumed that such might be 
the case. 

In line with our focus on unintended contact we became inter- 
ested in the possibility of finding groups of students who were living 
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and studying under circumstances which differed in such a way as 
to lead to differences in interaction with Americans. If such differences 
in interaction were predicted in advance on the basis of environmental 
differences and if, later, differences in attitude—or even better, atti- 
tude change—were found to parallel the interaction differences, some 
confidence might be placed in the causal link between the two. In the 
absence of such a demonstration that difference in interaction followed 
from differing environmental influences, we could not infer that inter- 
action led to attitude change; it may instead have resulted from it. 
We started with the assumption that foreign students studying 
in small colleges located in small towns would encounter conditions 
Which differed from those in large universities in metropolitan areas 
in ways we were now confident would encourage interaction. In the 
small college setting we anticipated that the students should more 
frequently find themselves in living quarters and in other sees 
where proximity to Americans would be high, proximity to other 
eign students would be low, and where local norms or traditions 0: 
hospitality would support interaction. Just to live dangerously, we 
made the additional prediction that the large university with many 
foreign students, but located in a small town, would represent an 
intermediate case. We had, of course, the problem of locating eompar 
able groups of students in these three settings, but, except to say € 
With minor exceptions, we were successi in rs I do not have tim 
to describe the study design in greater detail. P . 
What I wish to Tio read is to indicate the n Meus y 
Study had in refining further an aspect of our gem _ a of 
I noted, we were confidently predicting that our three group on 
students would differ in amount of interaction with wey om li 
the other hand, we could say little or nothing about what di erens s 
if any, there might be in the nature of the interaction; our concep 


i n the 
Were as yet inadequate for this purpose. bd peii a 
t i diea TE bich: fasts acti 
vm perdo Sereni Em each other by first reviewing 


might be usefully distinguished fro b : 

€ ways in which eden cR might be thought to mmc a 
In the case of foreign students there seemed to be two pr Lee 
ities, The first was that the interaction would peace ten =l 
OPportunities to acquire either more information e : piens aei 
of information about Americans. This involves the Me rs i pru 
that new evidence of the right sort or acquired vx er m bea 
ditions will modify old beliefs. The second pash don tachi a 
action would produce a pleasant emotional experien ee e 
friendly affect toward the American py ant kgs I 
Some conditions, this would be generalized to feelings a 
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The vind E variation in interaction which might increase oppor 
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tunities for information about the other group had received some 
attention earlier. Several studies, including our own, had classified 
contacts in terms either of frequency or intimacy. We continued to 
utilize both ideas in somewhat modified form. Frequency of contact 
we decided to estimate in two ways: One, a report of the frequency 
of participation in various activities with members of the other group 
—in this case, Americans; the other an estimate of the proportion 
of free time spent with members of the other group. Intimacy of con- 
tact had been used quite loosely to connote either feelings or activ- 
ities and to refer to a broad range of variation from brief and super- 
ficial to extended and non-superficial; we redefined it as a more 
limited dimension which ran from interaction of an impersonal nature 
to interaction revealing personal, unique or private features of the 
participants. To frequency and intimacy we added variety. We quan- 
tified this in terms both of the different types of association engaged 
in and the different types of Americans with whom associations had 
occurred. 

Our second possibility—namely, that some aspects of interaction 
might be associated with pleasant emotional experiences, gave us 
more difficulty. Our decision was to classify instances of contact, first, 
on a pleasantness dimension, running from warm and friendly thru 
neutral to cold and hostile. In addition we decided to arrange them 
along a second dimension which reflected the degree of cooperation 
involved since it had often been suggested that degree of cooperation 
was paralleled by a coordinate amount of pleasant affect. 

As to the results of the study, again I have time for only the 
briefest sketch. Our first-line predictions were confirmed quite 
strongly. Foreign students in the small college, small community set- 
tings by contrast with their matched counterparts in the interme- 
diate and larger college-community settings had more interaction 
with Americans as well as interaction of a more intimate or person- 
alized nature. We were able to show that the mediating condition 
for this outcome was a combination of degree of proximity to Amer- 
icans and the social expectations regarding interaction which char- 
acterized the settings in which the proximity occurred. When we 
came to our second-line predictions—namely, that degree or type of 
interaction would influence attitude change, the picture is far more 
complex. To the extent that a brief summary is possible here, it would 
be that the influence on attitude seems slight and that it is limited to 
beliefs and feelings about the more personal aspects of American 
social customs. 

Before giving you the last step in my illustration, let me once 
more digress briefly to comment on research methods. We have now 
discussed a number of studies carried out in interracial or cross-cul- 
tural settings. In form or structure these are controlled field studies. 
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Such studies have two functions in the strategy I am describing. The 
first is that of verification. Information from experienced informants, 
or other sources of preliminary observations, will have suggested that 
the dependent variables—in our case, attitudes—are strongly influ- 
enced by certain environmental conditions. The field studies will 
either support or discount the suggested relationships—or, more 
likely, will clarify and qualify them. 

The second function is to aid in the refinement of a conceptual 
framework. You will recall my discussion of the two concepts, prox- 
imity and norms regarding interracial associations; this is an example 
of the differentiation of environmental variables in the course ofa 
controlled field study. 

There is not time to deal further with our conceptual system even 
though, as yet, I have said nothing about concepts descriptive of rel- 
evant needs and motives, nor even of attitudes themselves. I would 
like, however, to say a few words about the fact that as the process 
of defining the variables goes forward we are also led to inferences 
about psychological processes through which attitude change may 
occur. I have already touched on three of these: first, the modification 
of beliefs by new information about the object of belief; second, the 
generalization of pleasant feeling arising from experiences with in- 
dividuals to the group to which they belong; third, the internalization 
of the perceived norms of a social situation in which an individual 
finds himself. A fourth process was suggested by findings from two 
of our field studies. One of these studies was of a work situation in 
which some of the white workers were in departments in which the 
Negro employees had jobs of equal status, some where the Negroes 
had jobs of inferior status, and some where no Negroes were em- 
ployed. On our attitude measures these three groups differed clearly 


in only one major respect. Workers in departments where Negroes 
had jobs of equal status most frequently expressed a willingness to 
Jd be doing the same 


accept another position where Negroes wou ^ 
type of work as they. We added to this finding one from the seconi 


of our housi i ly, that white tenants in the building- 
mi ee he particular form 


segregated projects recommended as social policy t c 

€ partial iso under which they had lived. These findings 
implied that some part of attitude change, possibly that occurring 
In early stages of the total process, may best be viewed as a compart- 
Mentalized accommodation to or acceptance of the particular m 
B'oup situations and activities in which the subject has participated. 
£ With these hypothetical processes, as well as several Ws ps 
Ore us we are seeking further clarification in the laboratory. We tee 
enough at home with many of the concepts in our analytical system 
© be confident that we can manipulate them under laboratory con- 
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ditions. Equally important, we feel reasonably assured that we know 
which variables need to be controlled and at what level. 

We have been experimenting to date with a standard laboratory 
setting in which the subject is employed to work for the experi- 
menter. Unknown to him, his supervisor and co-workers in this 
activity are confederates of the experimenter. One or more of the 
confederates is Negro. The relative status within the situation of the 
subject and the Negro confederate can be varied by the quality of 
job assignments made to the two individuals. Social norms approving 
or disapproving of interracial equality and association are created 
by scheduled remarks exchanged among the confederates in the sub- 
ject’s presence. The impersonal-to-personal dimension of the conversa- 
tional interaction between the subject and the Negro confederate is 
controlled by governing the content of the latter’s conversation. By 
modifying the task requirements the interracial association can be 
made more pleasant and gratifying; this is accomplished by insuring 
the success of cooperative activity between the subject and the Negro 
confederate and by rewarding it financially. 

Since the characteristics of subjects must be known in advance 
of their selection and employment, a plan has been developed which 
makes possible pre-experimental measurement. Potential subjects are 
employed as test takers in a test development project, conducted by 
a person never identified in any way with the job activity of the ex- 
periment proper. Tests administered at this time allow selection of 
subjects in terms of specified levels of initial attitude, strength of 
need for social approval, and scores on personality variables. Several 
weeks following termination of the experiment the subject is recalled 
by the test development project for the final attitude measurement, 
under the pretext of examining the reliability of the tests. 

Regrettably, my illustration must end at this point. While we 
have made satisfactory progress with the early stages of our experi- 
mentation we have as yet no results worth reporting. 

I feel sure that the approach I have tried to illustrate with our 
own research will be clearer if before I close I sketch briefly for you 
how it might apply to another problem. 

Many commentators have noted a disturbing and potentially 
dangerous lack of participation by individual citizens in civic activ- 
ities and public affairs. They point to the lassitude of the citizenry 
with regard to community issues and to the growing importance in the 
American scene of relatively small but well organized pressure groups 
which take advantage of the general apathy in pursuing their own 
special interests. 

Stated in these broad terms, the problem is not amenable to the 
approach I have been describing. The range of relevant variables 
is too great—one would need to consider such different matters as 
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= pee riae s br ac quies the e media of communication, 
tegnies Cee gelesen oF s d process. The approach I am advocating 
ships that tion of a relatively limited pattern of social relation- 
leed M in a variety of settings. Only by focusing on such a 
duit E ern can one hope—at least at the present stage of our 
etis LE arrive at a conceptual framework in which the number 
Mey: ant variables is small enough to be manageable. Just as we 
tition, sikgetions of intergroup contact as providing a delimited 
€ recurring relationships within the broader field of inter- 
c ae pm vn: so would one need to select some delimited aspect 
allis road problem of participation and apathy with regard to civic 
om e the investigator decides 
erri civic groups. Let us say, furt 
ome m to influences determining the extent of nb 
dis T Lear are already nominally members of such groups. Within 
= se boundaries he can hope to identify a manageable number of 

tiables to which he can assign values in any setting he studies. 
Mr NS the number will be large enough for their combined effect 

provide a basis for understanding and predicting variation in 


Pp articipation in different situations. 
an Obviously, the question of participation in groups is by no means 
unexplored one. Psychologists have studied many aspects of leader 
havior, group and task structure, and group process. Sociologists 
ee examined the characteristics of people who participate and the 
pe on participation of large-scale organizational structure. A first 
wi P for the investigator who wishes to develop a conceptual frame- 
ork for studying member participation in civic groups, then, would 
© to survey the considerable body of relevant literature and abstract 
rom it ideas about important variables and implications for under- 


ying processes. 

ste n experience survey would almost certainly be a fruitful next 
ees P. This is surely a field in which much practical wisdom has ac- 
js ulated but has not been written down. Experienced and analyt- 
al informants could be sought out who would have much to tell 


to focus on participation in vol- 
her, that he decides to limit his 
active participation by 


: that watch-dog legis- 
os sessions, such as the League of Women Voters, local mental 
alth associations, etc. Being p their observations would 
Probably be phrased in terms of ues, characteristics 
seo tividuals. They might repo Eat as 
tre participation in a campaign to have a traffic light installed at 

ng to do with the conser- 


angerous crossi i; Pee havi 
vati rossing than in activities a 
tion of natural resources. They might tell you that members of local 
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chapters were more active when national organizational policy called 
for policy making by conventions of local delegates than when policy 
was set by a national directorate. 

The social psychologist will be able to discern more general prin- 
ciples that seem to underlie such observations. Suppose he infers, for 
example, that what is involved in this case are members' perceptions 
of the probability of concrete consequences emerging from the organ- 
ization's activities. Suppose further that he decides this is a variable 
of sufficient importance to warrant study. As a first step, he will prob- 
ably seek two organizations drawing on similar populations and sim- 
ilar in their general nature—including the possibility that their activ- 
ities might have similar consequences if other conditions were equal 
—but in which some aspect of the situation leads to the probability 
that the activities of one will, in fact, have more impact than those of 
the other. To locate such organizations he will draw first on the 
knowledge of civic groups and problems of working with them which 
he gleaned from his experience survey. What organizations these will 
be we can not, of course, predict. They might be two citizen's com- 
mittees for schools, one working in a town where the Board of Edu- 
cation was receptive to suggestions; the other in a town where it was 
not. Or, they might be two local mental health organizations, one 
working on the development of a local clinic, the other on a national 
fund raising drive. 

Beside selecting this presumably important variable in terms of 
which the situations he observes are expected to differ, the investi- 
gator will have outlined—on the basis of his review of the literature, 
the experience survey, and his general psychological background— 
other categories of variables that must be taken into account. He will, 
of course, want to select groups that are as similar as possible on these 
other variables, with the major difference between them being the 
extent to which their activities are likely to lead to tangible results. It 
is obviously unlikely that he will find groups that are matched in all 
these respects; however, his conceptual framework will at least have 
alerted him to the need for taking these other variables into account 
and estimating their values in each of his comparison groups. 

Each such field study should lead to a further refinement and 
clarification of his conceptual framework and probably to explana- 
tory hypotheses about the processes underlying the effects of certain 
variables. Eventually the investigator is likely to feel that his concep- 
tualization has reached a point where it is desirable to manipulate 
independently variables that are typically entangled in clusters in 
real-life situations; then he will move to the laboratory—investigating 
the effects of variables derived not from some arm-chaired theoreti 
system but from a conceptual framework in which the concepts have 
evolved through observation of their importance in everyday soc! 
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relations. The operations he uses to establish his experimental vari- 
ables will correspond as closely as he can manage to typical manifes- 
tations of those same variables in everyday life; as a result, there is 
a good chance that his conclusions will help to illuminate not only 
the behavior of the subjects in his laboratory but the behavior of 
people in life situations—which I take to be the goal of social science. 
.. To conclude my case for the systematic analysis of socially sig- 
nificant events as a strategy for social research, let me summarize the 
advantages I have claimed for it. The selection as a research focus 
of a social event which recurs in many forms makes it possible to work 
with a limited number of concepts descriptive of the complex of de- 
termining influences which control social behavior and attitude 
change, a complex composed in part of environmental conditions, in 
part of personal characteristics, and in part of social interaction. Var- 
iables isolated in the study of such events will carry weight in influ- 
encing behavior, and the explanatory processes conceptualized in 
dealing with such variables will be of corresponding significance. 
In the course of the development of the conceptual framework 
the point will be reached where experimental manipulation of some of 
the variables will be possible under laboratory conditions. Since this 
will make possible a disentangling of variables which normally 
change together, the laboratory work will contribute to the under- 
standing of explanatory processes and causal dynamics. It will then 
be possible to incorporate this understanding into the further study of 
the social events which were the original point of departure. 


As the conceptual framework is refined and explanatory pro- 
oach the level of abstrac- 


Cesses are formulated, the system will appr 
tion and comprehensiveness that we ask of psychological theory. 
Cross-connections to explanatory principles developed elsewhere will 
then emerge, to the mutual advantage of both the general and the 


More limited theoretical enterprises. i 
And now may I close with two brief observations. First, I have 
advocated a strategy for social research which is rarely followed. A 
natural inference from what I have said would be that I am opposed 
to research which does not fit the pattern I have suggested. This is 
not the case. Rather than to reduce the amount of such research, what 
esire, as I have said earlier, is to lend support to an alternative re- 
Search strategy—one in which admittedly I have more confidence be- 
Cause I think it more likely to help us understand the natural events 


our social environment. . . 
And, finally, although I have justified my recommendations pri- 
marily in terms of the need to see more clearly how research on com- 
Plex ‘social phenomena could contribute to psychological theory, I 
Ontinue to feel that such research is justified also by the obligation 


© contribute to the constructive resolution of significant social issues. 
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On other occasions I have argued the case that research in psychology 
can be both socially useful and scientifically meaningful (10). My ex- 
perience to date, although far from conclusive, has strengthened my 
faith in that position. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
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the paper in which Gordon Allport 


loni 
Pes p the memory span of American psychologists as approxi- 
ly ten years, and the decade of field theory past, has cause me 


pit ad consternation.’ For those of us who had the privilege 
owing Kurt Lewin personally and who followed the develop- 
the passing of 


me 5 : 
nt of his research and theory as contemporaries, 


the years since his death in 1947 cannot dim the memory of his zest- 
ificant contribu- 


= approach to life and its challenges nor the si 

fe ns he made to the content and direction of the felds of our pro- 

ps concerns. Wisely, the Society for the Psychological Study of 
ine Issues established this annual i rd s 

whee the furtherance of the scientific tarian goals for 
f ich Kurt Lewin labored. Now it is in the person of the recipients 
: the award that we can identify for the newer generations, and 

Provide a reminder for the older, the spirit and achievement of this 

man of genius. 


Today it is my honor to resent 
1961 Kurt Lewin Memorial Award Jecturer; and it is highly fitting that 


= the person of Professor Maclver, Kurt Lewin be remembered. As 
e annually, at these meetings, review Kurt Lewin the symbol, we 


Robert Morrison Maclver as the 


broad multi- 


t i " * ° 
end to identify him with such characteristics as: a 

ous attack upon significant prob- 

i ation of scientific 


sciplinary approach, a courage 
a 5, creativity in theory and research, 
aoe with humanitarian values. In radians an 
a € kind of broad social science approach—refiected in his aca emic 

Ppointments in political science, sociology; and social science. e 
w T post of vice chairman 0 e Canadian War Labor Board, as 

ell as his books entitled Labor in the Changing World (1919), Eco- 
—— 


m in personality theory. J. Abnorm. & 


1 Gordon W. Allport. The open syste 
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nomic Reconstruction (1934), Democracy and the Economic Chal- 
lenge (1952) attest to the inclusion of economics in his repertory. Of 
his significant fundamental texts in sociology and political science, 
nothing need be said here. However, we would be remiss if we did 
not note especially his contributions to the study of the problems of 
peace and post-war reconstruction, race relations, religion, academic 
freedom, and, most recently, juvenile delinquency. It is of somewhat 
more than passing interest to note that in the list of his published 
books which starts with one entitled Community—A Sociological Study 
(1917), there is the Elements of Social Science (1921) and The Mod- 
ern State (1926), includes Society (1937) and Social Causation (1942), 
and The Pursuit of Happiness (1955), and ends up, for the present, 
with Life: its Dimensions and its Bounds (1960). Who would dare 
extrapolate from a series like that to his next undertaking? 

The high level of Professor MaclIver's achievements are well re- 
flected in the eight doctorate degrees he has been awarded by various 
universities, beyond the original D. Ph. he earned at Edinburg Uni- 
versity in 1915. 

Perhaps the most revealing information I can share with you 
about our much honored speaker, is that our colleagues in the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association have established and maintained in his 
honor, the MacIver Lectureship, which is an award which serves for 
them much as this Kurt Lewin award serves for us. 

Professor Maclver, at this point, may I present to you this token - 
check, symbol of the practical concern of Kurt Lewin for the many 
financial needs of significant research; and as a symbol of our recog- 


nition and appreciation of your many contributions, this scroll which 
reads 


Kurt Lewin Memorial Amard 
granted by the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Jannes 
to 
Robert fü. Mac Iver 
1961 
for furthering in his work, as dd 
Kurt Lewin, the development and integration 
of paprhological research and social action, 


And to this audience, it is now my very great privilege to present 
you Robert Morrison Maclver, who has chosen for his Memorial 
Award Lecture the title “Disturbed Youth and Agency Services. 
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Disturbed Youth and the Agencies 


Robert M. Maclver 


I speak of “disturbed youth" because, though inadequately de- 
scriptive, it is the expression most commonly applied. It is meant to 
include not only young persons who get into trouble with the law 
but others who are sufficiently difficult or refractory for the school or 
the family or the church or the neighbors to report them as needing 
special attention or discipline or other treatment or therapy. The 
agencies referred to are primarily the range of official organizations 
that are concerned with the control or prevention of delinquency but 
may include also the voluntary welfare agencies that participate in the 
same task. 

The reflections that follow were prompted by my experience as 
director of the City of New York's Juvenile Delinquency Evaluation 
Project, and to provide background for my remarks. I shall briefly 
describe the commission we undertook. We were appointed by Mayor 
Wagner to investigate, report on, and evaluate the whole range of City 
agencies engaged in the task of delinquency prevention and control, 
including ancillary youth services. It is the first time that any great 
citv has undertaken so inclusive an evaluative survey over this field. 
We were given a free hand to obtain all relevant data and to present 
our conclusions. I had, at the maximum, a staff of eight research as- 
sociates and an assistant director. with a small budget to call in 
expert consultants for part-time aid. The investigation lasted five and 
a half vears, ending August 31st of this year. During this period we 
issued. sixteen. interim reports, each on some particular agency or 
program, and three final reports covering broader aspects of the total 
agency picture. . 

Our mission was fact-finding as a basis for evaluating a series of 
social-action programs. It is a form of rescarch that has peculiar prob- 
Jems. Our chief problem was to ascertain the facts relevant to evalua- 
tion, not to evaluate the facts we found. We had in the first place 
to be doubly sure that any conditions we claimed to have found were 


SS 
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OR. us a question, for a single error could be used by 
DN es as a ground for condemning our whole investiga- 
E " aturally, if one is attempting to evaluate, everything one 
E ape Se jealously examined by interested parties, since the evalua- 
ut : y no means always welcomed by those whose work is subject 
n aluation. We did, let me add, in two or three instances, have the 

Appiness of meeting the head of an organization who begged us to 

nd out all the deficiencies of his service and offered to help in the 
Process. Obviously, this attitude was not, to put it mildly, universal. 

_ The major issue in an evaluative study may be broadly stated as 
this: how effectively, within practical limits, does the program achieve 
or advance its objective? This question is by no means so clear or so 
simple as it may perhaps sound, but, aside from that, there is the 
difficulty that the final test of achievement is frequently barred, and it 
Was so for the evaluation we were undertaking. For our evaluation 
the definitive answer would have been the proportion of cases under 
Organizational care or treatment who were actually rehabilitated, in 
Other words, reformed from the delinquent tendencies they had previ- 
ously shown, with sufficient control situations for comparison so as to 
Justify the conclusion that the difference was due to such care or 
treatment. Such evidence was not available. Only in rare instances 
did we have any statistics purporting to represent the proportion of 
Successes and failures. Statistics that nearly always were incomplete 
or inadequately certified or covering too short a period. To take one 
example, we obtained figures showing that of institutionalized adoles- 


cents, youths from 16 to 20, who had while on parole been under the 
over fifty per cent went straight or at 


n E of a particular agency, y ; 
east did not again get into trouble with the law during the observation 
Period, But, to leave out other questions, what percentage of those 
Would not have got into trouble had there not been the effort of the 
agency to help them? We had no means of answering. I am not at 


denying that the work of the agency was effective—cases could 
nd employment for them and in 


© Cited showing that it had fou i 
other ways made hei path easier. It is simply that we had no basis 
p. assessment, We found in no instance adequate research to prove, 

Y the final test, the merits of treatment. ps 

_ Tf this is the situation we face in studying rehabilitative programs, 

t is obviously even more so when we attempt to assess preventive 
Programs, 
tion is lack of definite tests is, t 
Tes at over the large area of organiz 
5 E ect we cannot undertake reasonably e j proves 
of Very area of scientific research we have often to depend o a g f 
Probability, on approximations, on indirect approaches, and suc 


"cedures can yield results of considerable importance. There are 


however, no ground for the assump- 
ed action deficient in this 
ffective evaluative studies. 
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many ranges between certitude and ignorance, and nearly all we know 
about human beings and human activities lie within these ranges. 

In our evaluative procedures we had to fall back on the broad 
question: How well is this program geared to the task it is called on to 
accomplish? Most of the programs we studied, whether in the special 
schools for refractory youngsters or in residential institutions or under 
a system of probation or in one or another kind of reformatory for 
adolescents or in services designed to influence the behavior of gangs 
or in the case-work or group-work activities of welfare agencies, were 
guidance or training programs, attempting the social readjustment 
of young persons who had manifested some kind of behavior disorder 
—in other words, they were educational programs. And, after all 
educating the young is one of the most ancient of human enterprises, 
and perhaps the most studied. Even if some of the studying has not 
been particularly effective, we do know something about the problem 
and the approaches to it, and we do have a considerable body of 
research devoted to it. With this as background, we investigated 
numerous agencies and their programs. 

Our bases of evaluation were sufficiently obvious. For example, 
to guide disturbed or rebellious youth the workers should themselves 
have certain qualifications, including the ability to establish relations 
with them. We found that in some guidance functions the standards 
were too low and the salary rates were insufficient to attract the ap- 
propriate personnel, and sometimes the case-loads were made too high. 
'These deficiencies were not infrequently found to apply to probation 
officers, cottage parents, guidance counsellors, intake officials, custo- 
dians. It is curious that while we are very conscious of the need to 
have expert mechanics to tend our complicated machines we so often 
seem willing to put the peculiarly sensitive and vastly more complex 
mentality of the young in charge of poorly paid and poorly qualified 
officials. 

Another pretty obvious proposition is that where your concern is 
troublesome misbehaving youth, the earlier in the process of deviation 
from decent behavior you attempt to readjust or rehabilitate them 
the better are the chances of success. It would seem clear enough, an 
it is supported by the consensus of experience, that for behavior ail- 
ments, as for bodily ones, treatment should be undertaken before 
the trouble becomes deep-seated. And yet we found there was very 
little skilled service and very few resources devoted to programs for 
the early direction and special care of vulnerable youth. Only 4 
mite compared with the service and funds provided for the rehabilita- 

tion of more confirmed delinquents. 

It is easy to understand why official agencies have concentrated 
their efforts in the latter direction. It is the serious offenses that C? 
for arrest and courts adjudication. It is the habitual offender who 3$ 
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committed to an institution. It is the more flagrant cases that the 
referral agencies succeed in placing. It is the headline cases, stabbings 
and shootings and vandalisms, that attract public attention and evoke 
demands for drastic action. Certainly such cases must be brought to 
book, and law and order safeguarded. But there is little concern for 
the conditions that breed delinquency or for the early developments 
that ripen into crime. This situation, as well as many others, indicates 
the need for a highly qualified supervising and planning board, beyond 
the multiplicity of operating departments, a subject to which I shall 
later return. 

A further proposition will be readily accepted by all who have 
any practical experience in the field. It is that delinquency has many 
forms of expression, many differences of character, and develops in 
Tesponse to diverse situations. Probably everyone has been guilty 
of delinquent acts, which cover a pretty wide range. The formation 
of delinquent habits is associated with particular situations, with 
family friction or failure, with parental overstrictness or overindul- 
Bence, with neglect or discrimination, with frustrations of various 
kinds, with bad associations, with lack of opportunities or incentives 
in deteriorated neighborhoods, and so forth. And back of the condi- 
tions there are the varieties of disposition and the grades and qualities 
of intelligence among the youth subjected to them. Sometimes delin- 
quency begins to develop at very tender years, sometimes around pu- 

erty. The differences of type are numerous and of course there n 
many children who even under the worst conditions surmount the 


anger of a delinquent career. 
Several ver pne applicable to practice follows. In the a 
place guidance and treatment procedures should be differentia e 
and adapted to the behavior symptoms and mental characterises o 
lé delinquent. There is obviously no one prescription that applies 


to all ca to all kinds of disease. We too frequently 
ases, any more than quents together, as merely ex- 


found li 
z the tendency to lump all delin 

"iting milder = nme severe cases of the same pant pha 
ight cases a warning sufficed, addressed to the child a - ben 
Parents. Somewhat more serious cases were put on probation. v» 

s sometimes including 


Serious offenders were committed to institutions, lud 
Youths with mental or physical deficiencies that called for specialized 


therapy, : . 
We have, it is true, no accepted classification of E edere 
nua In regular usage d sa de doa in characteri- 
Ch as “acting-out” or “withdrawn . 
zation of cases is agencies the most common term appears fo, be 
isturbed,” usually with some qualification such as he A s a 
Verely," "emotionally," or “mentally.” There are on ER 2: 
Which the term “disturbed” seems hardly applicable. Delinquency 
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may indeed be itself a form of adjustment to adverse or unhappy ex- 
perience, and sometimes it may be conformity to a mode of behavior 
which the parents themselves exhibit. 

In view of all this variety of delinquent attitudes and manifesta- 
tions certain corollaries can obviously be drawn. In the first place 
guidance and treatment procedures should be differentiated accord- 
ing to the behavior symptoms and the mental characteristics of the 
subject. Careful diagnosis and screening are requisite prior to disposi- 
tion, especially for all relatively serious cases. This prescription applies 
to every kind of intake service, for clinics, for courts, for admission to 
special schools for difficult children, for State training institutions, 
residential service institutions, custodial institutions. Again, the Youth 
Division of the Police Department should be qualified to make primary 
distinctions, so that its members can wisely use their discretion whether 
to arrest a youth for court appearance, to bring him to the attention 
of an appropriate welfare agency, or merely to advise or warn him 
and communicate with his parents or guardians. Furthermore, diag- 
nosis and screening are of high importance for the proper disposition 
of cases in the juvenile court, since the decision may well be crucial 
for the future of the youth who come before it. The court should 
therefore have available a broad-based diagnostic service to which 
the judge could refer for recommendation the more complex cases. 

There is another form of screening and diagnosis that is of the 
first importance. I have already pointed out the relative neglect of 
preventive measures for vulnerable and near-delinquent youngsters. 
Obviously, such youngsters need to be discovered, and this procedure 
belongs mainly to other agencies than those just mentioned. We 
concluded that there are two primary resources for this service. One of 
these is the school. The school is much the best of all observation 
posts for the recognition of the behavior problems of the young, from 
their earliest years. The child is before the eyes of reasonably im- 
partial and relatively well-trained people. His attitudes and his re- 
sponses are subject to observation day after day, year after year. Any 
decently good teacher should be able to recognize, without resort to 
any fancy tests, those who need special guidance or some form of 
therapy or additional protection and care. The school should not be 
expected to take on the functions of a clinic or of a welfare agency, but 
it cannot efficiently educate socially maladjusted or grossly recalcitrant 
children without resort to guidance counsellors or without the service 
of psychologists and social workers to refer cases for further treatment. 

We cannot, however, depend on the school alone. Certainly in 
the congested high-delinquency areas of the City the overworked 
school cannot cope with the problem. Here we have to turn to a sec- 
ond resource, the neighborhood itself. Only in the neighborhood 
and with the aid of neighborhood agencies and the enlisting in the 
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quest bf neighborhood volunteers, can the necessary scouting be ac- 
complished. In those neighborhoods families do not now how or 
pem to appeal for aid, and many young persons are neglected or 

1 astray for lack of it. A small professional unit set up within the 
neighborhood is necessary to organize services, provide guidance and 
aid, and act as a clearing house for referrals. Our own Project was 
enabled through a City subvention to organize a program along these 
lines in a high-delinquency area in the South Bronx, and the results 
to date are highly encouraging. 

I have been mentioning some general and scarcely disputable 
Propositions that were in effect major premises of our evaluative study. 
Our particular task was simply to relate such propositions to the actual 
Operations of a group of official agencies. I shall mention two more 
Propositions that are perhaps not so obvious but that were sufficiently 
established for us by the evidences of our investigation. They are 
both applicable to the institutional treatment of delinquents. 

First, on-the-spot- or localized training or treatment for delin- 
quents is preferable to institutional treatment, wherever the former 
Can be applied without serious peril either to the community or to 
the youth himself. Obviously enough, youngsters guilty of stabbing 
or shooting or violent personal assaults or arson or non-statutory rape 
may need to be committed to some kind of custodial institution, 
but for most other offenses, even if the offender has been repeatedly in 
to be avoided 


trouble, institutional treatment constitutes a hazard E 
Wherever there is a practicable alternative. There is a considerable 
al environment of the institution, where 


likelihood that the uncongeni u 
resentful youngsters are penned together and almost inevitably create 
an underworld of their own, will confirm their hatred of authority, so 
that they will leave more hardened to delinquency than when they 
entered. We are referring here only to the non-specialized large-scale 
Institutions, not to small selective institutions where adequate profes- 
Sional service is provided and somewhat mor freedom is possible, nor 
to short-term shelters or half-way houses, nor to camps that provide for 
Screened youngsters a real occupational training, in a less restrictive 
environment. 

It is an unhappy unbalance that while such large sums are ex- 
Pended on these large institutions, the main treatment alternative 
available to the courts, probation, is so undeveloped and mostly so 


Perfunctory, especially in view of the disparity of cost. — f 
The last general proposition I shall offer applies to juveniles who 
f any type or have been under 


have been discharged from institutions o r 
treatment in clinics, and to adolescents who have been in a reforma- 
tory and are let out often without even the supervision of parole, and 
Dot least to narcotic addicts who have gone through a process of 

etoxication in an institution. The proposition is that institutional 
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returnees are in a peculiarly insecure and vulnerable position on dis- 
charge, that they are then in need of special assistance, and that if the 
institution has had any salutary effect at all it is likely to be dissipated 
unless there is adequate after-care. It is easy to understand that 
returnees are in a very difficult position, that it is particularly hard 
for them to get a job, that even returning to school, if they are young 
enough, is a problem for them, that they are without any resources 
and may not even have a home ready to receive them. These condi- 
tions are an ideal preparation for recidivism. Actually we found that 
only in a small minority of cases were any effective steps taken to 
avert this danger. 

In conclusion, I should like to pass some remarks on the scholar's 
role in evaluative research. It is an area in which I have been engaged 
over the past ten years. There is a very considerable demand, as well 
as need, for evaluative studies of organizational structures and organi- 
zational operations. One may distinguish two main types of such 
research. One type is directed toward finding a solution for some 
special problem arising within an organization or between organiza- 
tions. The other type, the type of which I have been speaking, has the 
broader function of evaluating the efficiency of the operations of an 
organization or of a system of organizations. Professional scholars 
generally play too minor a part in this large and growing area. Some 
have a tendency to shy away from it, on the doctrinaire assumption 
that it involves ‘value judgments,’ and value judgments are taboo in 
scientific work. In this paper I hope to have shown how much of a 
misapprehension may be involved in this sweeping conclusion. The 
propositions I have cited as the basis of our evaluative procedures are 
wholly uncontroversial, merely stating certain rational considerations 
concerning the conditions of effective action in the area under investi- 
gation. 

I regard the activities of the SPSSI as a signal assertion of the 
scholars role in this type of investigation over the whole area of the 
social sciences, just as I regard social psychology as the basic subject 
underlying all investigation in this area. 

Our own investigation of the relation of a group of official agencies 
to the youth under their charge showed clearly the need for a consider- 
able increase in the role of scholarship within the system. It is fine 
that professional scholars, psychologists and child welfare experts are 
called in to render some specific services, especially by the schools, 
the court clinics, and the residential institutions. Some large agencies 

have also research members working for them. But for the most part 
these members are engaged in secondary activities. They seldom 
initiate programs or lay out broad plans; their particular tasks are 

Ily assigned by administrators. Professional scholars should have 
usually g X Be lars 
the direction of training programs at all levels, and these schola 
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should by no means be drawn solely from graduates of schools of 
Social work. On our own project I found the services of political 
scientists and social psychologists invaluable. Again, diagnostic and 
Screening services, so essential in this area, should be mainly in the 
charge of professional scholars, including, of course, psychiatrists. 
Moreover, the operations of agencies not infrequently tend to become 
routinized, and from time to time require the fresh impetus of a 
broad-based and relatively autonomous research body, which can 
review their system as a whole. T 
Most important of all, the over-all planning of a great citys 
complex structure of services for youth calls for the professional skill 
and experience of a permanent research unit of high caliber, free to 
study the whole network of relationships between the agencies as well 
as the respective operations of each, to propose revisions and develop- 
ments of existing programs, qualified also to negotiate its proposals for 
inter-agency cooperation, and to review independently the adequacy 
of the whole structure to grapple with the problems of the young. 
Such a service is essential because otherwise there will be no over-all 
planning. Every department has its own functions and its own estab- 
lished interests which define and limit its viewpoint and are likely to 
cause duplication of effort and inadequate teamwork with other 
agencies, . v 
The problem of delinquent youth is not solved by any K p. n 
pedients, by resort alone to more services or more contro E i 
many-sided; and if it is to be tackled with the seio eee 
We must as far as possible get down to the conditions that br B 
Some of these are obvious, other are obscurely rooted in the menta iy 
of youth, as it responds to the entanglements of ciroumustanoes: hes 
deal with what we know is a big enough task. We ye bibe 
tainty that the in-migrant groups in our great cities "i e peoe v», 
een thrust into squalid deteriorating ieee ay miai e kd 
the congestion of their presence, and we know pe t as eum ced 
ingly swelled the delinquency statistics out o P. e ue od 
numbers, We know that certain family no a bee oes i. 
Proportionately to delinquency. We know tha ^i : cop Aa 
false brand of inferiority attached to a group, cm apes 
ethnic origin, is a factor. We know enough to es D i 
9n the problem. We know that it requires not oe pevai i 
and remedial services we have referred to, but e e ro si 
e conditions that breed delinquency, the thoroug E 
the slum areas that deny to the young the decencies, the n. une d 
the outlets they need. The kind of planning unit I have in x: 
Would stimulate this over-all effort, would constantly make TE 
for the advancement of services, and would propose er feld. T 
line with the development of research over the whole field. 
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should be placed directly in the Mayor's executive office. Thus at 
length scholarship would make its full and essential contribution to a 
problem that in spite of all the services and funds devoted to it seems 
further from solution than before. 
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Psychological Alternatives to War 


Morton Deutsch* 


I shall assume the truth of the following propositions: 

(1) A large-scale nuclear war would achieve a result that no sane 
man could desire. 

(2) When a small war occurs, there is a risk that it may turn into 
a large war; this risk would be considerably enhanced by the use of 
nuclear weapons. In the course of many small wars, the probability of 
à great war would become almost a certainty. 

(3) The knowledge and capacity to make nuclear and other 
Weapons of mass destruction cannot be destroyed; they will exist as 


long as mankind exists. zx 
" (4) Any war in which a nuclear power is faced with the possibil- 
ity of major defeat or a despairing outcome is likely to turn into a 
large-scale nuclear war even if nuclear disarmament had previously 
Occurred. 

. (5) A hostile peace will not long endure. From these proposi- 
tions it follows that, if mankind is to avoid utter disaster, we must see 


to it that irrational men are not in a position to initiate nuclear war, 
olving international conflicts, 


we must find alternatives to war for res 
and we must develop the conditions which will lead conflicting nations 
to select one or another of these alternatives rather than resort to war. 
My discussion in this paper centers primarily on the question of: 
how do we take the hostility out of the hostile peace? This question 
Proliferates into other, related questions: how do we prevent the mis- 
Perceptions and misunderstandings in international relations which 
Oster and perpetuate hostility? how do we move from a delicately 
? The vi “pres: i i t represent, nor are the necessaril 
Similar t6 the wert ves po iow the author is affiliated. á 
Wright, W. M. Evan, and M. 


This paper will appear as a chapter in Q. 
Deutsch (Eds.), Hom to Prevent World War II (tentative title). New York: 


imon and Schuster, in press. 
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balanced peace of mutual terror to a sturdy peace of mutual trust? 
how do we move in the direction of a world community in which law, 
institutions, obligations, and simple human decencies will enable 
mankind to enjoy a more amiable life? These are the central questions 
which must be answered if the world is to avoid disaster. The world 
will never again be in a position where it cannot destroy itself. 

It is well for me to emphasize that opposition to war as a means 
of conflict resolution does not connote an opposition to controversy 
among nations. Controversy is as desirable as it is inevitable. It pre- 
vents stagnation, it is the medium through which problems can be 
aired and solutions arrived at; it is the heart of social change. Our 
objective is not to create a world in which controversy is suppressed 
but rather a world in which controversy is civilized; in which it is 
lively rather than deadly. 

I do not pretend to have answers to the difficult questions I have 
raised. I raise them because I have something relevant to say and be- 
cause I believe it is important to confront the fundamental questions. 
Too often we are distracted from them by short-run urgencies. You 
may well ask what can a psychologist say that is relevant? A wide 
reading, however, of acknowledged authorities in the study of war 
and international relations has convinced me that the dominant con- 
ceptions of international relations are psychological in nature. Such 
psychological concepts as “perception,” “intention,” “value,” “hostility,” 
“confidence,” “trust,” and “suspicion” recur repeatedly in discussions of 
war and peace.' 


I wish to make it clear that what I have to say in this paper is 
not based upon well-established, scientifically verified, psychological 
knowledge. As psychologists, we have only meager, fragmentary 
knowledge of how to prevent or overcome distortions in social per- 
ceptions, of how to move from a situation of mutual suspicion to a 
situation of mutual trust, of how to establish cooperative relation- 
ships despite intense competitive orientations, of how to prevent bar- 
gaining deadlocks. I take it for granted that we need more and better 
research before we may claim to speak authoritatively on these mat- 
ters. However, my intent here is not to outline the research which is 
needed but rather to discuss these urgent matters as wisely as I can. 
In so doing, I shall necessarily go beyond the facts to draw upon the 
Boke ecc 

1 Perhaps there has been too much psychologizing about these matters; there 
are, after all, critical differences between persons and nations. Not the least 0 
these is the fact that in a deadly quarrel between people it is the quarrelers who 
are most apt to be killed while, in a deadly quarrel among nations, the decision- 
makers are rarely the ones who have the highest probability of dying. Be that 
as it may, I shall assume that there is some merit in viewing nations, like person 
as behaving units in an environment and to conceive of international relations 


terms somewhat analogous to those of interpersonal relations. 
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insights and orientations which I have developed in a research career 
devoted to the understanding of the conditions affecting cooperation 
and in a psychoanalytic practice devoted to helping people overcome 
their self-defeating attitudes and their interpersonal distortions. The 
proposals which I make in this paper flow from these personal in- 
sights and orientations. They are, I believe, consistent with the meager 
knowledge that we have; but it is apparent that much more research- 
grounded knowledge is necessary if we are ever to get beyond the 
stage of "informed hunches.” Although my “informed hunches” are 
offered with personal conviction, I hope that you will understand that 
my research continues and that I do not plan to leave these hunches 
untested. 


Is War Inevitable? 


Is it possible that war is inevitable, that the psychological nature 
of man is such that war is an indispensable outlet for his destructive 
urges? True, there have been wars throughout human history and men 
have found outlets for psychological drives of all kinds in war—sadistic, 
masochistic, creative, heroic, altruistic, adventurous, etc. Yet, as Jerome 
Frank (forthcoming) has pointed out, the historical prevalence of a 
behavior pattern is not proof of its inevitability. Human sacrifice in 
religious rites, slavery, sorcery, certain forms of child labor, etc., have 
largely disappeared in modern, industrialized nations although such 


practices have existed throughout human history. 
“The Moral Equivalent of 


William James, in his classic paper, al 
War" (1911), recognized that war and the military spirit produced cer- 
tain virtues which are necessary to the survival of any society. How- 
ever, he went on to point out that militarism and war is not the only 
means for achieving the virtues of self-discipline and social cohe- 
Siveness, that it is possible to find alternative means for achieving the 
Same psychological ends. (It is of interest to note that James s sugges- 
tion for a moral equivalent to war was a “Peace Corps” of youth en- 
isted in an army against Nature.) The view that alternative means 
for satisfying psychological motives can always be found is, of course, 
a basic concept in modern psychology. Egon Brunswick (1952) went 


So far as to elevate “vicarious functioning” (i.e. the equivalence and 
haviors in relation to goal 


mutual intersubstitutability of different be : 

à hievement) to the defining criterion of the subject matter of psy- 
chology. 
... Man's makeup may always contain the psychological character- 
istics which have found an outlet in militarism and war. There is no 


reason, however, to doubt that these characteristics can find satisfac- 
ressiveness, adventurousness, 


tory outlets in peaceful pursuits. AgS 
idealism, and berey wall take a peaceful or destructive outlet de- 
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pending upon the social, cultural, and political conditioning of the 
individual and upon the behavioral possibilities which exist within 
his social environment. Some may assert that war provides a more 
natural, spontaneous, or direct outlet for hostility and aggressiveness 
than any peaceful alternatives. Such an assertion is based upon a fun- 
damental misconception of war: war is a highly complex, organized 
social activity in which personal outlets for aggression and hostility are 
primarily vicarious, symbolic, indirect and infrequent for most of 
the participants. This is especially true for the highly mechanized war- 
fare of modern times which largely eliminates the direct physical con- 
tact between the aggressor and his victim? Moreover, it is evident 
that no matter what his psychological make-up, an individual, per se, 
cannot make war. War-making requires the existence of complex social 
institutions necessary to organize and maintain a ^war machine." This 
is not to say that a war machine cannot be activated by the decision of 
strategically placed individuals. Obviously, one of the great dangers of 
our era is that a small group of men have the power to create a nuclear 
holocaust. Even a strategically placed individual can only activate a 
war machine if it exists; the mass of people, not being strategically 
placed, cannot directly activate a war no matter what their psycholo- 
gical predispositions are. It is relevant to note here that research by 
T. Abel? indicates that warlike attitudes in the populace tend to 
follow rather than precede the outbreak of war. 

The impersonal character of modern war, as Erich Fromm (1960) 
has pointed out, makes it difficult for an individual to comprehend 
fully the meaning of his actions as he kills. It is easier for most people 
to kill faceless symbols of human beings at a distance than to kill people 
with one's bare hands. Thus, if the airmen of our Strategic Air Com- 
mand were suddenly ordered to fly to the Soviet Union or China (or 
if Soviet airmen were ordered to fly to the U.S.) to drop nuclear weap- 
ons, most of them would comply. They would, I assume, be distressed 
by the thought, but they would comply. Would they comply, if the 
killings were personal—if they had to burn, mutilate, or suffocate the 
victims one by one? The psychological danger of modern, impersonal 
war is not that it is a good outlet for aggression but rather, to the con- 
trary, that it does not permit the button-pusher to appreciate fully the 
destructive nature of his actions. Were he to do so, his destructive 
actions might be inhibited rather than encouraged. 


2 War is vastly over-rated as an outlet for direct aggressiveness; it does not 
compare with the directness of reckless automobile driving, a boxing match, OT 
a football game. War is defined to be such a good outlet only because of our 
cultural conditioning: the military toys children are given to play with, the identi- 
fication of heroism and bravery with war in so many novels, TV dramas, an! 
films that we all are exposed to; the definition of patriotism in military terms in 
so many of our public ceremonials and holidays, etc. 

3 T. Abel is cited in Jessie Bernard (1957). 
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Misperceptions Which Lead to War 


Neither war nor peace is psychologically inevi i 
of the inevitability a war E p. a Y ilg pa. de 
makes war more likely. Exaggeration of the inevi 79 eat ^ 
mat eiteariite tio ii QE gs n of the inevitability of peace does 
Mg eee ense effort necessary to create the conditions for 
Tht peace: a stable peace has to be invented and constructed. 

re is nothing inevitable about it. 
is Ed Fondamenta theorem of the psychological and social sciences 
enim n d : avior is determined by the world he perceives. Per- 
perceived p^ however, always veridical to the world which is being 
bem P ere are a number of reasons why perceptions may be 
eia E 2 would like to consider with you five common causes 0! 
eni ception, to illustrate the operation of each in international re- 
2 ns, and to indicate how these misperceptions can be counteracted 

r prevented. 
- T a perception of any act is determined both by our percep- 
ie Bis he act itself and by our perception of the context in which the 
Hefael ay Thus, the statement You did that extremely well" will be 
if a “hs rather differently if a Captain is saying it to a Private than 
im rivate is saying it to a Captain. À common source of distorted 
of perception results from misconceptions or false perceptions 
context, The contexts of socials acts are often not immediately given 


i : f 
n perception and often they are not obvious. When the context is not 
xt—i.e., the context which 


obvious, we tend to assume à familar context—i. 
e likely in terms of our own experience. Since both the present 
rath ons and past experiences of the actor and the perceiver may be 
tisk i different, it is not surprising that they will supply different con- 
of me interpret the same act quite differently. Misunderstandings 
en his sort, of course, are very likely when the actor and the perceiver 
is from rather different cultural backgrounds and they are not fully 
e are of these differences. The stock conversation of returning tourists 
st nsists of amusing or embarrassing anecdotes based upon misunder- 

andings of this sort. 


Urie Bronfenbrenner's first-hand observations (1961) lead him to 


Pr eg that the Soviets and Americans have à similar view of one 
Pipe each says more or less the same things about the other. For 
pons each states: “They are the aggressors ; their government ex- 
P its and deludes the people”; “the mass of their people is not really 
vampathetic to the regime’; “they cannot be trusted”; their policy 
Bes on madness"; etc. 

a A Is my contention that m 
other's arise, in part, because 0 
alae e Take, for instance, 

e any disarmament agreemen 


utual distortions such as those described 
f an inadequate understanding of the 
the Soviet Union’s reluctance to 


t which contains adequate pro- 
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visions for international inspection and control We view this as a 
device to prevent an agreement or to subvert any agreement on dis- 
armament which might be worked out. However, as Joseph Nogee 
has pointed out in his monograph on "The Diplomacy of Disarmament” 
(1960, p. 275): “Under present circumstances, any international con- 
trol group reflecting the realities of political power would inevitably 
include a majority of non-Communist nations. Decisions involving 
actual and potential interests vital to the USSR would have to be made 
continuously by a control board the majority of whose members would 
represent social and economic systems the USSR considers inherently 
hostile. Any conflicts would ultimately have to be resolved by repre- 
sentatives of governments, and it is assumed that on all major decisions 
the capitalist nations would vote as a bloc... . Thus, for the Soviet 
Union, representation on a control board along the lines proposed by 
the West would be inherently inequitable . . . .” 

I may assert that one can subjectively test the creditability of the 
Soviet position by imagining our own reactions if the Soviet bloc could 
consistently out-vote us at the UN or on an international disarmament 
control board. Under such conditions, in the present world situation, 
would we conclude an agreement which did not give us the security 
of a veto? I doubt it. Similarly, one can test the creditability of the 
American position by imagining that the Soviet Union had experienced 
a Pearl Harbor in a recent war and that it had no open access to in- 
formation concerning the military preparations of the United States. 
Under such circumstances, in the present world situation, would it be 
less concerned about inspection and control than we are? I doubt it. 

The distorted view that “the mass of their people are not really 
sympathetic to the regime” is also based upon an inadequate view of 
each other’s total situation. In effect, we ask ourselves if Soviet citizens 
had the choice between (a) living in Russia if it were like the 
United States with its high standard of living and its political system 
of civil liberties, and (b) living in the present day Soviet Union, 
which would they choose? We think the answer is obvious, but isn’t it 
clear that the question is wrong? The relevant comparison for them is 
between their past and their present or future: their present and future 
is undoubtedly vastly superior to their past. Similarly, the Soviet view 
is that a comparison between (a) Soviet society with its full employ- 
ment and expanding economy with (b) capitalism in a permanent 
depression crisis would favor the Soviet Union. Perhaps it would, but 

is this the relevant comparison? 

How can we prevent and overcome distortions and misunder- 
standings of this sort? Obviously, more communication, a great in 
crease in interchanges of scholars, artists, politicians, tourists, and the 
like might be helpful. However, I think we should take cognizance «d 
the findings of the vast body of research on intergroup contact: casu? 
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contact of limited duration is more likely to support deeply rooted 
distortions than remove them. To have any important effect, contact 
must be prolonged, functional, and intimate. 

_I suggest that the most important principle to follow in inter- 
national communication on issues where there is controversy is one 
Suggested by Anatol Rapoport (forthcoming). He advocates that 
each side be required to state the position of the other side to the 
other side's complete satisfaction before either side advocates its own 
position. Certainly the precedure would not eliminate all conflict but 
it would eliminate those conflicts based upon misunderstanding. It 
forces one to place the other's action in a context which is acceptable 


to the other and, as a consequence, prevents one from arbitrarily re- 


jecting the other's position as unreasonable or badly motivated. This 
y communicat- 


is the strategy followed by the good psychotherapist. B 

ing to the patient his full understanding of the patient's behavior and 
by demonstrating the appropriateness of the patient's assumptions to 
the patient’s behavior and past experiences, he creates the conditions 
under which the current validity of the patient's assumptions can be 
examined. The attempt to challenge or change the patient's behavior 
Without mutual understanding of its assumptions usualy produces 
only a defensive adherence to the challenged behavior. : 

. 2. Our perceptions of the external world are often determined in- 
directly by the information we receive from others rather than by our 
direct experiences. Human communication, like perception itself, is 
always selective. The perception of an event is usually less detailed, 
more abstract, and less complex than the event which is perceived; 
the communication about an event is also likely to be less detailed and 
less complex than its perception. The more human links there are in 
the communication of information about any event, the more sim- 
plified and distorted will be the representation of the event. Distortion 
in communication tends to take characteristic form: on the one hand, 
there is a tendency to accentuate the unusual, bizarre, controversial, 
deviant, violent, and unexpected; on the other hand, there is a tend- 
ency for communicators who are co 


mmunicating to their superiors to 
communicate only that information vhich fits in with the preconcep- 
tions of their superiors. 


E 
If we examine our sources of information about international 


affairs, we see that they are particularly vulnerable to distorting in- 

uences, There are only a small number of American reporters in any 
Country; they do not necessarily work independently of one another. 

hey are under subtle pressure to report items which will catch the 
Teader’s interest and conform to their publisher's viewpoint. In a per- 
lod of hostility between nations, these conditions are not conducive to 
Setting a clear understanding of how events are perceived by the other 
Side or a clear understanding of the other's frame of reference. 
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I suggest that we should recognize the dangers inherent in not 
perceiving the other side's point of view regularly. Recognizing these 
dangers, shouldn't we offer to make arrangements with the Soviet 
Union whereby we would each be enabled to present our own point 
of view over the other's radio and TV and in their leading newspapers? 
Suppose the Soviet leaders are afraid to participate on a reciprocating 
basis, should we make the offer anyway? My answer is in the form of 
a question: do we have anything to lose by understanding their view- 
point as well as we can; wouldn't "truth squads" adequately protect 
us from deliberate attempts to mislead us? 

3. Our perceptions of the world are often very much influenced 
by the need to conform to and agree with the perceptions of other peo- 
ple. 'Thus, in some communities it would be difficult for an individual 
to survive if he perceived Negroes as his social equals or if he per- 
ceived Communist China as having legitimate grievances against the 
United States. If he acted upon his perceptions he would be ostracized 
socially; if he conformed to the perceptions of other people without 
changing his own perceptions, so that they were similar to those pre- 
valent in his community, he might feel little self-respect. 

It is my impression that most social and political scientists, most 
specialists in international relations, most intellectuals who have 

thought about it, and many of our political leaders personally favor 
the admission of Communist China into the UN and favor our taking 
the initiative in attempting to normalize our relations with Communist 
China. Yet, conformity pressures keep silent most of us who favor such 
a change in policy. The strength of these conformity pressures in the 
United States on this issue is so great that it is difficult to think of 
Communist China or to talk about it in any terms except those which 
connote absolute, incorrigible evil. I believe this is an extremely dan- 
gerous situation, because without a fundamental change in United 
States-Chinese relations the world may be blown up shortly after 
China has acquired a stockpile of hydrogen bombs; this may take less 
than a decade. 

How can we break through the veil of conformity and its distort- 
ing influences? Asch's (1956) insightful studies of conformity pressures 
point the way. His studies reveal that when the monolithic social 
front of conformity is broken by even one dissenter, other potential 
dissenters feel freer to break with the majority. The lesson is clear: 
those who dissent must express their opinions so that they are heard 
by others. If they do so, they may find more agreement than they an- 
ticipate. 

4. A considerable body of psychological research* indicates that 
an individual attempts to perceive his environment in such a way that 


* Much of this research is summarized in various articles in Katz (1960). 
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it is consistent with his self-perception. If an indvidual feels afraid, he 
tends to perceive his world as frightening; if he feels hostile, he is 
likely to see it as frustrating or unjust; if he feels weak and vulnerable 
he is apt to see it as exploitative and powerful; if he is torn by sdi- 
doubt and self-conflict, he will tend to see it as at odds with him. Not 
only does an individual tend to see the external world in such a way as 
to justify his feelings and beliefs but also so as to justify his behavior. 
If an individual is a heavy smoker, he is apt to perceive cigarette smok- 
ing as less injurious to health than a nonsmoker; if he drives a car and 
injures a pedestrian, he is likely to blame the pedestrian; if he invests 
in something (e.g, a munitions industry), he will attempt to justify 
and protect his investment. Moreover, there is much evidence that an 
individual tends to perceive the different parts of his world as consis- 
tent with one another. Thus, if somebody likes you, you expect him to 
dislike someone who dislikes you. If somebody disagrees with you, you 
are likely to expect him to agree with someone who disagrees with 


you. 


The danger of the pressure for consistency is that it often leads to 


an oversimplified black-white view of the world. Take, for instance, 


the notions that since the interests of the United Sta ied hee 
i i espects, we must be oppose 
Union are opposed in some resp $ a a 


ici i favor and m 
picious of anything that the Communists à U z 
nation that Tre friendly relations with the Soviet Uman " Ln n 
to the United States. If the Soviet Union is against colo 


i i i i ish to establish 
Afri it? If nations in Latin America. wis 
ee ce oe th the Communist nations, must we 


friendly, commercial relations wi ing food 
à : : ting foo 
feel threatened? If Canada helps Communist China he aca us 
to it, must we suspect its loyalty to Us! ^r^ F expresse 
necessarily for the Communists? The notions exp 


H i t wl 
answers to these questions are consisten 1 i an sonly be 
flict between the United States and the TOE Be possible that 
ended by total defeat for one x we aHa eN 
i d so that both s 
the conflict can be resolve "bility may sugg 


are now? Recognition of this latter pos ne and that na- 
benefits the Soviet Union does not pae he United States and the 
tions with amicable relations with both the ‘wing the cold war be 
Soviet Union may be an important asset in resolving 
fore it turns into a hot one. — , often lea 
The pressure for se 

$ ; change à 
positions because it may be dificult be f t 
committed oneself to publicly witho odas 
extent, I believe this is our situation ith regard to our policies 
munist China to the United Nations and with reg esposti 
toward Cuba. We are frozen into positions which eren P seem 
changing circumstances because a change m our p 


ds to rigid, inflexible 


position that one has 
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to us to be admission of mistaken judgment which could lead to a 
face. 

in ds can we do to avoid the "consistency of little minds" and the 
rigidities of false pride? These dangers to accurate perception are most 
likely when an individual feels under threat, when his self-esteem is 
at stake. I think in such circumstances it is prudent to seek the advice 
and counsel of trusted friends who are not so emotionally involved in 
the issues. Thus, I think it would be wise to consult with such nations 
as Brazil, France, and Great Britain on our policy toward Cuba and 
Communist China precisely because they do not have as deep an in- 
volvement with these countries as we do. Similarly, consultation with 
more or less neutral nations such as India, Sweden, Austria, and Ni- 
geria might prevent us from developing an oversimplified view of the 
nature of our relations with the Soviet Union. 

5. Ichheiser (1949) has described a mechanism, similar to that of 
projection, which leads to misunderstandings in human relations: the 
mote-beam mechanism. It consists in perceiving certain characteristics 
in others which we do not perceive in ourselves. Thus, the character- 


there is a tendency for each side to view the other as 
moral and for the views to mirror one another, 

What can be done to make the mote-beam mechanism ineffective? 
The proposals I have made to counteract the effects of the other type 
of perceptual distortions are all relevant here, In addition, I would 
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dun D hoy by the individual's sense of self-esteem, by his 
pen de gi Pe Ww ith the external problem confronting him, and by his 
i p ie in overcoming his own defects. By analogy, I 
leak war BESS t we in the United States will have less need to over- 
litus fo inn s nortcomings or to be fascinated with the defects of 
aa i = ent that we have a thriving society which is resolutely 
fon mad p I 1x problems of racial prejudice, economic stagna- 
"wi ^ ack o dedication to common public purposes. 
ties 2 den pim in perception are very common for the reasons 
ed utlined above, it is also true that, in many instances, everyday 
perience provides a corrective to the distortions. When reality is 


oes compelling, and when the contact with reality occurs with 
Howe nt frequency, the distortions will be challenged and may yield. 
‘dif ver, there are circumstances which tend to perpetuate and ri- 
gidify distortions. Let me briefly describe three major reasons for the 


Perpetuation of distortions: 
l. A major psychological investment has been made in the dis- 


"s rtion. As a consequence, the individual may anticipate that giving up 
he investment will require drastic personal reorganization which 
might result in personal instability and the loss of social face and 
might precipitate unknown dangers. Anyone who has done psycho- 
analytic therapy with neurotic patients knows that no matter how 
costly and painful it is, a distorted put familiar mode of adjustment is 


hard to give up until the patient has sufficient self-confidence or con- 
fidence in his analyst to venture into unfamiliar terrain. i 
With regard to international relations, I think we have to consider 
that a disarmed world, a world without external tensions to justify in- 
ternal political policies, a world without violence as a means of bring- 
ing about changes in the status quo would be an unfamiliar world: a 
world in which some would feel that their vested interests might be 
destroyed. For example, I am sure that many military men, scientists, 
isarmed world because 


industrialists, workers, and investors fear a d 
they anticipate that their skills and knowledge will become obsolete, 


or they will lose social status, OF they will lose financially. These fears 
have to be dealt with constructively or else they may produce de- 


fensive adherence to the views which justify a hostile, armed world. 
plan to anticipate the psychological 


I suggest that we must carefull a 
diff ties in the transition to a peaceful, disarmed world. As a basic 
Strategy to overcome some of these difficulties, I would recommend 
that we consider a policy of overcompensating those who might be 
adversely affected by the change: We want to change the nature of 
their psychological investment from an investment in military pur- 
Suits to one in peaceful pursuits. 

2. Certain distorted perceptions P 
they lead the individual to avoid contact 


hemselves because 


erpetuate t 
or meaningful communication 
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ith the object or person being perceived. This is especially true when 
Fic ra ui iad to aversion or hostility toward the object being 
perceived. For example, for reasons which go back to my childhood 
and about which I am not clear, I have a strong aversion to coffee, 
becoming nauseated at the thought of drinking it. As a consequence, 
I avoid coffee and my aversion is perpetuated. Newcomb (1947) has 
described a similar process of autistic hostility in interpersonal re- 
lations in which a hostile impulse may give rise to barriers to commu- 
nication behind which a persistent attitude is protected. Similarly, in 
international relations, hostile attitudes between the US. and Com- 
munist China produce barriers to communication which eliminate the 
possibility of a change in attitudes. Here, the best antidote would 
seem to be communication which followed the rules of procedure 
suggested by Anatol Rapoport. 

3. Merton, in his classic paper on The Self-fulfilling Prophecy 
(1957), has pointed out that distortions are often perpetuated because 
they may evoke new behavior which makes the originally false con- 
ception come true. The specious validity of the self-fulfilling prophecy 


As I present some specific proposal, I will indicate the psycho- 
logical assumptions underlying them: assumptions which come from 
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theoretical and experimental research I have been doing on interper- 
sonal trust and suspicion and interpersonal bargaining (Deutsch, 
1949; 1958; 1960a; 1960b; 1961; Deutsch & Krauss, 1960). 

, L, There are social situations which do not allow the possibility 
of "rational" behavior so long as the conditions for mutual trust do not 
exist. Let me illustrate with a two-person game that I have used in my 
experimental work on trust and suspicion. In this game, each player 
has to choose between pressing a red button and a green button: if 
both players press the red button each loses $1.00; if both players press 
the green button, each wins $1.00; if Player A presses the green button 
and Player B presses the red button, A loses $2.00 and B gains $2.00; 
and if Player B presses the green button and Player A presses the red 
button, B loses $2.00 and A gains $2.00. A superficial rational calcu- 
lation of self-interest would lead each player to press his red button 
Since he either wins as much as he can or loses as little as he can this 
way. But, if both players consider only their self-interest and press 
their red buttons, each of them will lose. Players oriented toward de- 
feating the other player or toward their self-interest only, when 
matched with similarly oriented players, do in fact choose the ri 


button and do end up losing consistently. 

I believe our current international situation is in some respects 
Similar to the game I have described. A characteristic symptom 0. 
Such "nonrational situations" is that any attempt on the part a edd 
individual or nation to increase its own welfare or security (wit uo 
regard to the security or welfare of the others) is self-defeating. A 
such situations the only way that an individual or nation n T 

eing trapped in a mutually reinforcing. self-defeating cy¢ 


attempt to change the situation so that a basis of mutual trust can 


develop. — in 
Comprehension of the basic nature of the pranon jobs be 
Suggests that mutual security rather than national fir a West 
Our objective. The basic both dn hi h increase 
should be that military ac Kc h pos a mili- 
i military security of both si ier £ The mili- 
ary superiority to one side or t : ; 

tary s of both sides should be viewed as having ea c 
Primary aim of preventing either side (ones SALE f this common 
Starting a deliberate or accidental war. Ane e dus leaders 
aim could be implemented by regular meetings 0 mr V comical 
from East and West; the establishment of a continuing Jom keen s 
group of experts to work together to formulate | oiii on each 
Spection plans; the establishment of mixed military p? E oint we 
Others territory (see Kelman, forthcoming); etc. The key P military 
must recognize is that if military inferiority is dangerous, SO 1$ 
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"superiority"; it is dangerous for either side to feel tempted or fright- 
ened into military action. 

2. Qur research indicates that mutual trust is most likely to occur 
when people are positively oriented to each other's welfare—i.e., when 
each has a stake in the other's doing well rather than poorly. Unfor- 
tunately, the East and West, at present, appear to have a greater stake 
in each other's defects and difficulties than in each others welfare. 
Thus, the Communists gloat over our racial problems and our unem- 
ployment and we do likewise over their agricultural failures and their 
lack of political liberties. 

We should, I believe, do everything possible to reverse this unfor- 
tunate state of affairs. First of all, we might start by accepting each 
other's existence as legitimate and by rejecting the view that the exist- 
ence of the other, per se, is a threat to our own existence. As Talcott 
Parsons (forthcoming) has pointed out, there is considerable merit 
in viewing the ideological battle between East and West in the world 
community as somewhat akin to our own two-party system at the 
national level. An ideological conflict presupposes a common frame 
of reference in terms of which the ideological differences make sense. 
The ideologies of East and West do share many values in common: 
technological advance, economic development, universal education, 
encouragement of science, cultural progress, health advances, peace, 
national autonomy, etc. We must accept the possibility that one side 
or the other will obtain an advantage on particular issues when there 
is a conflict about the procedures for attaining these objectives. But 
this is not catastrophic unless each side views the conflict as an all- 
or-none conflict of survival. 

To establish a basis for mutual trust we, of course, have to go 
beyond the recognition of each other's legitimacy to a relationship 
which promotes cooperative bonds. This would be facilitated by 
recognition of the profound human similarities Which link all mankind 
together. The human situation no longer makes it feasible to view the 
world in terms of “we” or "they"; in the modern era, our destinies are 
linked objectively; the realistic attitude is “we” and "they" More 
specifically, I think our situation would be improved rather than 
worsened if the people in the various Communist nations had a high 
standard of living, were well educated, and were reaping the fruits 
of the scientific revolution. Similarly, I think we would be better 
off rather than worse off if the political leaders of the Communist 
nations felt they were able to provide their citizenry with sufficient 
current gratifications and signs of progress to have their support; and 
if they were sufficiently confident of their own society not to fear 
intensive contacts with different points of view, 

The implication of the above calls for a fundamental reorientation 
of our foreign policy toward the Communist nations. We must ini- 
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tiate cooperati T" g 
SANE Le Hs policies, cooperative research programs, coop- 
agripditunsl anges, cooperative loan programs, cooperative 
they a programs, etc., and we must not be concerned if, at first, 
thee Pe to benefit more than we. We are, after all, more affluent 
dfe thaws em e nations. Our objective should be simply to pro- P 
tific and industrial eere wm isi attainment, scien- 
ut oat ich we share in common and which 
Kod herethat í thi ssary to a stable, peaceful world. Let me empha- 
ee cee hat I t hink this is especially important to do in our relations 
attention wen China. (It amazes me constantly that so little public 
MORAN cn en to the extraordinary dangers involved in allowing 
ant dom.) = ations with Communist China to continue in their pres- 
be suspicio > Communist nations (especially China) are likely to 
establish sia ot our motives, may even rebuff our initial attempts to 
grateful fo ooperative relationships, and will undoubtedly not feel 
a igne : ay assistance they may receive. These reactions are all 
ts Sm = because of the present context of international relations. 
bond nsi of cooperation must be a sustained policy of massive Te- 
eim ion which does not reciprocate hostility and which always 
fus open the possibility of mutual cooperation despite prior rebutt. 
LM y view, we must sustain a cooperative initiative until it succeeds; 
he long run, the alternative to mutual cooperation is mutual doom. 
but My rationale here is very simple. We have no realistic alternative 
cs a coexist with the Soviet Union and Communist China. Coexist- 
e among nations will be considerably less dangerous if we each 
std gnize that poverty, illiteracy, economic difficulties, internal strain 
aH crisis in a nation are likely to produce reckless, belligerent inter- 
ational policies rather than peaceful ones. After all, the delinquents 


and criminals in our local communities rarely come from those seg- 
hat are successfully dealing with their own in- 


ments of our populace tl 
ternal problems or that are well integrated into and accepted by the 
broader community. 
3. To induce a cooperative orientation in another and to develop 
les or social norms for regulating interaction 
and for resolving disputes, it is necessary: (a) to demonstrate that one’s 
own orientation to the 0 i ive; (b) to articulate fair rules 
which do not systematically disadvantag ; (c) to demonstrate 
one's adherence to these rules; (d) to demonstrate to the other that he 
in the short and long run 


has more to gain (or less to lose) i by adher- 
ence to the rules than by violation of them; and (e) to recognize that 


misunderstandings and disputes about compliance will inevitably 
occur and hence are not necessarily tokens of bad faith. 

The importance of a cooperative orientation to the development 
of mutual trust has been discussed above; it is reiterated here to 


emphasize the significance of a cooperative orientation in the devel- 
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opment of any workable system of rules to regulate international 
relations. In discussion and negotiations concerning arms control and 
disarmament, there has been much emphasis on developing rules and 
procedures for inspection and control which do not rely upon coop- 
erative orientations; surveillance of the other's actions is to replace 
trust in the other's intent. I think it is reasonable to assert that no 
social order can exist for long without a minimum basis in mutual 
trust; surveillance cannot do the trick by itself. This is not to deny 
the necessity of surveillance to buttress trust, to enable one's trust- 
worthiness to be confirmed and one's suspicions to be rejected. How- 
ever, I would question the view which seems to characterize our ap- 
proach to arms control negotiations: namely, the less trust, the more 
surveillance. A more reasonable view might state that when there is 
little trust the only kinds of agreements which are feasible are ones 
which allow for simple, uncomplicated but highly reliable techniques 
of surveillance. Lack of trust between equals, paradoxically, calls for 


but also limits surveillance when the negotiations are not part of an 
effective community. 


The inducing of adherence to rules to establish orderly relations 
among nations requires fair rules. It is easier to state the character- 


other side. The history of disarmament negotiations suggests that 
neither the Soviet Union nor the United States has been interested in 
proposing fair rules. Nogee (1960) asserts (p. 282): "Every plan 
offered by either side has contained a set of proposals calculated to 


e facilitated? A suggestion 
is pertinent here, He proposes the 
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spectives reach beyond the cold war may be able to formulate rules 
that are fair to all mankind. 

Fair rules for certain matters, of course, do already exist. Some 
of these rules are written in the Charter of the United Nations, some 
in the decisions of the International Court of Justice at the Hague, 
some in the legal traditions which have governed various aspects of 
international relations through the centuries (e.g, the international 
postal system, international trade, "freedom of the seas, _ambassa- 
dorial rights), As Arthur Larson (forthcoming) has pointed out, 
there is much need for legal research to make the existing body of 
international rules accessible and up-to-date and establish a ae 
machinery which is also accessible and adapted to settling the kin = 
of disputes that today’s world produces. In addition, there is a ue 
to induce acceptance of the body of law and legal machinery by the 


persons affected. 


How to induce acceptance of such rules once they are formu- 


lated? It seems clear that if we wish to induce others to accept fair 
rules, our own course of conduct must exemplify supra-nationalistic or 
universalistic values; it must constantly indicate our willingness is d 
up to the values that we expect others to adhere to. We e d. 
up the doctrine of "special privilege" and the double ns ch 
judging our own conduct and that of the Communist E god bci 
we really convince others that we are for indi : 3 deu 
reserve the right (in the so-called Connally amen ae hams: 
to declare a controversy to be a domestic matter an = ee 
the World Court’s jurisdiction? Can we really be er stanent E 
reserve the right to intervene unilaterally against e es 

Jestern hemisphere 


: om but deny a similar 
a Communist nation in the W ; ‘mal 
right to the Soviet Union and China? De we promote i othe 
order when we use our power in the, United emper] ius exclude 
admission of the most populous nation in the world an sts? We only 
it from discussion of matters which relate to its o oh lass dedat- 
undermine the possibility of establishing à orla n A dee iR legal 
ing our sovereign interests to be above the law: on pos kom 
traditions in all parts of the world = upaj the VIEW KDE 
eign is not above the law—he is under the 7^ : i 

i Would = r universalistic values and apr! 
on our part allow a violator of fair ru 


profit and, thus, encourage his violation? Ciis, E of rules clearly 
to encourage violations. However, an effective Sy: 


defines what a violation is, specifies the pee ve Te Tare 
whether an act is a violation, prescribes the Anse or redress 
against violations, and indicates the rights of bi: “Geters violation by 
to the aggrieved party. Such a system presuma 1 


i sponse to 
making it unprofitable but it also limits and controls the resp 
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violation so that it is appropriate and under law. We must, of course, 
be prepared to discourage violations of fair practices and to dated 
ourselves against them, but we cannot afford to do so in disregard o 
the universalistic values we espouse. 


I suggest that our attitude toward violations should express, si- 
multaneously, firm resistance to violations when they occur and clear 
receptivity to the possibility of renewing cooperative relations. Re- 
criminations and a punitive, self-righteous attitude toward violations 
are unlikely to encourage the development of a desire for normal, 
civilized relations. Retaliation (counterthreat in response to threat, 
counteraggression in response to aggression) tends, rather, to nourish 
and intensify an existing or incipient hostile spiral. Policy guided by 
the need to demonstrate that one is “man enough” to be tough, that 
one isn’t “chicken,” tends to change situations where there is room for 
negotiation into competitive struggles for “face.” Once this occurs, it 
becomes difficult indeed to yield without a severe loss of self-esteem. 


4. Mutual trust can occur even under circumstances where the 


parties involved. are unconcerned with each other's welfare providing 
their relations to an outside, th 


ird party are such that this trust in 
him can substitute for their trust in one another. This indirect or 


mediated trust is, of course, a most common form of trust in inter- 
personal relations. Since we exist in a community in which various 
types of third parties—the law, the police, public opinion, mutual 
friends, etc.—can be mobilized to buttress an agreement, we can 
afford to be trusting even with a Stranger in most circumstances. 
Unfortunately, in a bipolar world community, which does not contain 
powerful “third parties,” it is difficult to substitute mediated trust for 
direct trust. 

There are two policy 
to stress. The first is the i 
of several strong, neutral 
strong, neutral United N 
East and West. We have, of course 


g an orderly world. In a neutral 
arge group of independent voters, we woul 
sometimes find ourselves on the losing side. But can we afford 4 


United Nations in which the other side has little chance of ever 
winning a dispute with us? 


5 For a proposal to neutralize the United 


Nations, see Louis Sohn (forth- 
coming). 
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The second implicati 
responsible, indep V edo e from the realization that strong, 
do not yet exist and wi nations and a strong, neutral United Nations 
o ee an A will take time to develop. Where no strong ex- 
ie, the attem es pm Ma ize that bargaining— 
stances irm. and à mutually satisfactory agreement in circum- 
by a Machiav ‘ren is a conflict of interest—cannot afford to be guided 
ie ellian er outwitting the other" attitude. Where no ex- 
bargainin ET exists to compel agreement, the critical problem in 
iaa usd x establish sufficient community between the bargainers 
ai sea res y retra agreement becomes possible: the question 
Hon is rers the minor advantages or disadvantages in a negotia- 
x Do ine comparison to the question of whether an agreement 
MEE P which leaves both parties better off than a lack of 
tc i Lae this point because some po 
munity el p ed by the fact that bargaining within a strong com- 
fS ons often fruitfully be conducted with a Machiavellian atti- 

, unwittingly assume that the same would be true where no real 


co ; : 
mmunity exists. 


litical scientists an 


In concluding this section, let me quote from à monograph on 
ociation, 1953, 


th : 

i e gams of Industrial Peace (National Planning Ass 

of re which lists the conditions that have led to peaceful settlement 
isputes under collective bargaining: 


nagement of the coll 
titution, The com 


l. There is full acceptance by ma ective bargaining 
process and of unionism as an ins pany considers a 
" strong union an asset to management. 

. The union fully accepts private ownership and opera 
dustry; it recognizes that the welfare of its members 
the successful operation of the business. 

The union is strong, responsible, and democratic. 
4. The company stays out of the union's internal a 


seck to alienate the workers allegiance to their union. 
between the parties. 


5. Mutual trust and confidence exist 
been no serious ideological incompatibilities. 

6. Neither party to bargaining has adopted a legalisti 
solution of problems in the relationship. 

7. Negotiations are "problem-centered — m0" time is spent on day- 
to-day problems than on defining abstract principles. 

8. There is widespread union-management consultation and highly de- 
veloped information-sharing. 

9. Grievances are settled promptly, in the local plant whenever possible. 
There is flexibility and informality within the procedure. 


tion of the in- 
depends upon 


ffairs; it does not 


e 


There have 


c approach to the 


r discussion of the basic conditions for 

£ developing attitudes which 
al welfare, mutual strength, 
of developing ap- 


ae is in accord with ou 
mui peace: namely, the necessity O 
nsciously stress mutual acceptance, mutu 
mutual interest, and mutual trust and the necessity 
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roaches to disputes which consistently emphasize full communica- 
tion willingness to negotiate, and the specific issues in dispute rather 
than the ideological frame of reference of the parties in dispute. 


The Conflict Between East and West 


Underlying my discussion throughout this paper has been the 
thesis that the conflict between East and West can be resolved peace- 
fully. This thesis grows out of the assumption that the only altema 
tive to peace is mutual catastrophe. The conflict must be resolve 
peacefully, but can it be? 

Public statements of the leaders of the two blocs define the con- 
flict as a confrontation of two mutually irreconcilable ideologies; and 
we must acknowledge that basic ideological differences do exist. On 
the other hand, it must be borne in mind that neither the United 
States nor the USSR closely resembles its ideological "ideal type. 
Neither Karl Marx nor Adam Smith would recognize his offspring. 

But the conflict of the Cold War has intensified our perception 
of ideological differences, while at the same time reducing our ability 
to perceive similarities. Thus, we in the West see a conflict between 
"free societies and a totalitarian system that is attempting to dominate 
the world." At the same time, our counterparts in the East see a 
conflict between “a system that represents the interests of the masses 
of the people and the imperialist, capitalist ruling cliques that wish 
to continue their exploitation of the people.” Both descriptions are 
essentially mirror images of each other, each side claiming that their 
side stands for just, universalistic values which are opposed by the 
other side. We, in the West, however, see human justice as being 
threatened by the expansionist tendencies of the East while the leaders 
in the East see human justice being thwarted by the West’s attempt 


to maintain the status-quo and to stem (what they consider to be) 
the natural tide of history. 


The dominant theme of F. 
life of the mind—i.e, what m 
motives of their behavior—is 


reudian psychology is that the manifest 
en know or pretend to know about the 
often merely a socially acceptable ra- 
tionalization of their unrecognized or latent motives. The difference 
between the manifest and latent content of behavior results from the 
need to present one's behavior to oneself, as well as to others, so 25 
not to lose social or self-esteem. This need to “maintain face" cam 
of course, in turn be a determiner of behavior. I suggest that, although 
there are basic ideological differences between the East and West, 
the intensity of the ideological struggle primarily reflects an anachro- 
nistic power struggle between nations that have defined their prestige 
and security in terms of world leadership. The ideological differences 
within the West (e.g., between the U.S. and Portugal) or within the 
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East (e.g, between Russia and China) are often as gross as those 
between East and West. 

I suggest that if the United States and Russia were both capital- 
ist or both communist nations, a similar struggle would have developed 
so long as each entertained some conception of itself as the leading 
world power. DeTocqueville anticipated this development in his book, 
Democracy in America, written in the 1830's before communism ex- 
isted as a political ideology. Moreover, I suggest that similar power 
struggles can be expected with a somewhat altered cast as Western 
Europe re-emerges as a cohesive, powerful group, as Communist China 
develops, as some of the nations in Africa, Latin America, and Asia 
grow in strength. As more and more countries develop their economic 
potentials, it is likely that power will become more widely diffused 
and that the present conflict between the United States and the Soviet 
Union will be viewed as largely irrelevant by the rest of the world. 

Traditionally, the quest for world power has been closely bound 
to strivings for national security, economic dominance, and/or ui 
national prestige or influence. The quest for power has commonly 
taken the form of the attempt to establish military supremacy. In 


i i i hronism O 
previous sections of this paper, I have stressed the anac 
Las. issiles and hydrogen 


the drive for military supremacy in the age of mi irog 
bombs. Similarly, I believe the more powerful nations are b m 
to recognize that the best opportunities for economic v sede Kon 
arise from scientific research and development rather than from 


nial domination, Eastern or Western style. . : à 
However, the quest for international prestige and eR 
believe, a reasonable one for all societies. Hence we mu 


native social institutions and processes to militarism p^ war Lio 
this quest can be pursued. Etzioni ( forthcoming) as ee 
number of criteria which are relevant to the kinds of socia n i nip: 
which should be created. Namely, the international n E 
prestige should involve many different kinds o er = ee 
repeated at frequent intervals so that defeat is Ba wer pe! od 
ible. Moreover, he proposes that there be many dis than sharply 
in every contest so that competition 1S uin ded! d 
focussed, I further PrP a CoP omplishments of which all 


achievements which represent genuine acc 
mankind can be proud. i . E 

Specifically, f suggest that the United Nations do s 
organization which includes Communist China) og m T 
periodic international contests which would enable the es 
tions of the world to reveal their achievements and progres Pun 
fields as art, music, literature, the various sciences, space exp ; 


thea- 
education, economic development, agriculture, sports, ballet: cape 
tre, cooking, architecture, me 


dicine, women's fasions, 
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arts, children's books, etc. The contests should be diverse enough to 
permit each national culture to display its unique attainments. The 
rules should require that the knowledge, skills, and techniques of the 
contest winners be made freely available to every nation. Awards 
might be granted on two separate bases: the relative level of absolute 
achievement and the relative amount of progress since the last contest. 
It is assumed that the societies who win many contests will be the 
ones who are effective in developing a culture that is richly creative 
and a populace who is educated, talented, and resourceful. There are, 
of course, difficulties in implementing such a proposal: in developing 
contests and rules which are not stacked for or against any nations. 
However, since the kinds of contests I am proposing already exist 
within many nations, there is a vast body of experience which can 
be drawn upon to develop workable rules. 

I suggest that the United States, with the co-sponsorship of the 
Soviet Union, take the initiative in submitting such a proposal to the 
United Nations. If we are to engage in international competition for 
prestige and influence, let it be in peaceful rather than in militaristic 
pursuits, let it be in achievements from which all mankind can profit, 
let it be in activities which promote the recognition of the common 
values of mankind. 

I conclude my paper with an Intellectual's Manifesto: Intellec- 
tuals, Scientists, Scholars, and Academicians of the world unite: we 
have nothing to lose but our ideological blinders. The problems be- 
setting the world are too serious to permit our work to be beclouded 
by dogma or narrowly-conceived national interest. We cannot afford 
to let the slogans and categories of ideological conflict dominate our 
intellectual analysis. We must be free to view the great problems of 
our time—the nuclear arms race, the tremendous disparities in stand- 
ards of living among the nations of the world, racial prejudice, ideo- 
logical intolerance and the rapid increase in the world's population— 
in a way that allows us to take advantage of the explosion in knowl- 
edge now taking place. Let us begin to replace dogmatic, ideological 
assertion with an open-minded, objective, factual test of our theories 
and hypotheses about economic development, social change, and the 
development of creative, responsible people. Only by so doing will 
our common objectives of creating a saner, comelier, and more ami- 
cable life be achieved. 
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Prejudice: Is It Societal or Personal?" 


Gordon W. Allport 


History will surely record the year 1943 as the year in which 
American social science awakened to the challenge of ethnic con- 
flict and prejudice. It was in that year that four of the largest cities 
of the United States—Philadelphia amongathem—suffered disastrous 
race riots. 

Ever since 1943 there has been a high level of output in re- 
search and theory devoted to the understanding of causal factors 
in group conflict. Psychologists have focused their lens of scientific 
inquiry chiefly upon personality as a factor in ethnic prejudice. 

But now some social scientists say that psychologists have been 
wasting their time; they even say that the efforts are harmful, since 
to focus upon personality is to lead away from the true dynamics of 
racial and ethnic relationships. Group conflicts, these critics warn, 
are group phenomena, to be understood only in terms of group theory 
and alleviated only through group action. In the sweep of group 
forces the personality of the single citizen is negligible. When all 
of us who today practice bigotry or brotherhood are gone from the 


face of the earth the forces making for brotherhood and bigotry 
will still remain. 


The Societal Argument 


To be more specific: our critic argues as follows. America has 
had three major types of ethnic problems to solve: the white man's 
conflict with the native American Indian, with the Negro slave an 
his descendants, and the conflict between all resident Americans an 
new immigrant groups (Irish, Italians, Jews, Orientals, Mexicans, 
Puerto Ricans, and others). Each problem differs from the others 
in respect to its history, economic involvements, legal status, points 
of friction, and resulting behavior. The part played by any individual 
personality in these social networks is not appreciable. For psy“ 
chologists to measure attitudes and record public opinion, or even t9 
trace the impact of this or that experience of schooling or contact, 
is no more effective than to tap the barometer while a hurricane rages: 


* A lecture given at the 10th Anniversary of the Albert M, Greenfield Center 
for Human Relations, Philadelphia, April 14, 1961. 
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me eie bene the fact that our armed forces instituted 
Mira a 2p ] yo : esegregating their units of service, without dis- 
pu eom i the face of unpropitious attitudes, shows how irrele- 
"Da a personalities are. Similar is the evidence that comes 
a eai La een and desegregation in restaurants, depart- 
ud S, mo e s, factories, and schools. Studies show that what 
peop init ese situations seems to be almost independent of how 

ey feel or what they think. Social setting is the prime factor. Seg- 


ragniiont RE n 
gationists act like integrationists where social prescription requires; 


integrationists behave like segregationists when it is socially appro- 


priate to do so. 


Where then must we look for a better i 

i t Y guide for the purpose of 

understanding, predicting, and controlling ethnic relations? The 
n such impersonal 


"riae ye are told, lies in the social network—i 
pd de am enactment, managerial and executive regulations 
eei; S orn of a community, in police policy, in the 
ow. um 0 anking, industrial, and commercial establishments; 
of all i storic opportunity structure, in pressure groups; perhaps most 

all in long-term economic trends involving, for instance, the en- 
trance of minorities into industry, their migrations, increasing educa- 


tion, and growing power as consumers. The proportion of a minority 
t factor and has 


group in a community is likewise an importan 

nothing to do with the personalities of particular individuals. Today 
we see an additional force at work, namely the ressure of outside 
world opinion upon our federal government, and in turn its pressure 
upon state and local officials. 

To cap the argument for the overriding importance of historical, 
cultural, economic and political forces, those who favor the societ 
approach can point to the Supreme Court decision of 1954. Unlike the 
Plessy-Ferguson decision of 1896 the more recent ruling did not say 
that we must change people before we change race relations. In the 
earlier Plessy-Ferguson decision the Court held that the Constitution 
was powerless against prejudice. We must wait for a change of at- 
Tem a conversion of the heart through long-term education, 

efore we tamper with the social structure. Sharply reversing this 
logic, the 1954 decision said in effect personality is irrelevant. A 
social change can and shall be wrought without a prior effort to 
alter individual feelings. 


: m e 
The evidence in favor of t ch is impressive" To 


he societal aproa' 
1 Some g thisevidence ANAL 88 the argument ema wu 
approach and in f , as well as US approach will be found f oy 
in favor of the "social Se ing” app iudice: pertinent theory 


following sources. A. Rose, Intergroup 


for the study of soci ial 
y ocial changes, Socia £ America, In 


Recent research on raci >> as: United States O' 
acial relations: S. M. Lipset, Prejudice and. Society, New 


Bull 1958, 10, 403-447. E. Raab and S. 
York: Anti-Defamation League, 1959 


Problems, 1956, $, 2 
ternat. Soc. Sci. 
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take a single example: the rate at which schools in the border states 
have desegregated varies with the degree of urbanization and indus- 
trialization in constituent counties of the state, and with the pro- 
portion of Negroes in the population, and even with the percentage 
of white women who join the labor force? None of these factors 
seems to depend upon the make-up of individual personalities. 

Other studies show that hotelkeepers may refuse accommoda- 
tions to Orientals, Negroes or Jews if reservations are asked for by 
letter or over the telephone, but if the minority member arrives in 
person he may be received hospitably and accommodated. Customers, 
we know, may disapprove of stores hiring Negro salesmen, but at 
the same time they may courteously make purchases from Negro 
personnel. Conversely, the "gentle people of prejudice" may practice 
verbal brotherhood on Sunday, and discriminate on Monday. We 
teach this form of schizophrenia to our children. In the classroom 
they pledge allegiance to “one nation, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.” On the playground we expect them to divide the 
nation, denying liberty and justice to many. 

Such are some of the reasons for the vigorous repudiation of 
feelings, attitudes, and personality as factors in group relations. 
Blumer writes, "The idea so current during the past decade that 
a racial relationship is sustained by individual feelings or attitudes 
must be recognized as puerile"? And Raab and Lipset declare flat- 
footedly, “Prejudiced attitudes do not predetermine prejudiced be- 
havior.” And Rose writes, “Thus prejudice has little to do with 
intergroup relations.”5 


The Personality Argument 


But now it is time for the proponent of ersonality to strike 
back. His critics have called hin h effect a “piddler? a "head- 
shrinker,” and an “attitude boy." He is tempted to retort “journalist!” 
“Marxist!” “togetherness boy!” But nothing will be gained from a 
professional brawl. The psychologist will do better to admit the im- 
pressive evidence in favor of the demographic, ecological, social-setting 
approach, and to reconcile this evidence as best he can with his own 
scientific outlook. 

Take first the principal challenge. It is certainly true that preju- 
diced attitudes do not always lead to prejudiced behavior. It is 
equally true that a person with equalitarian attitudes may engage 


2 T. F. Pettigrew and M. R. Cramer. The demography of desegregatio?- 
J. Social Issues, 1959, 15, 61-71. 

3 H. Blumer. Op. cit., p. 437. 

3 E. Raab and S. M. Lipset. Op. cit., p. 11. 

5 A. Rose. Op. cit., p. 176. 
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z unjust discrimination, especially if he lives in South Africa or in 
j PE. Behavior in the "questionnaire situation" may contradict 
ehavior in the “real life situation.” We often say one thing and do 
a oe is era cherished privilege. 
it here is the nub of the matter. No man would say anythi 

“ena — anything at all, unless he harbored within Aa 
ds geb h ein os appropriate habits, or expectancies, or men- 
pene tty: u es—call them what you will. Some inner dispositions 
se ee; A him both to talk like an angel and act like a devil, 
Mea d ike 3 devil and act like an angel. What else than this did 
ed pel. the American dilemma?" It is not only possible, 
ond e "à mericans to have within their personalities contrasting 
iie hs ran ing attitudinal dispositions. Our critics, it seems to me, 
rd g us to discard personality as a factor in prejudice on no 

er grounds than that personality is very complex. And whoever 


thought that it was not? 
Conflicting action-tendencies are called into play according to 
le nervous system operates on 


E situation that exists. Our who 

a prape that there is a time and place for everything. We con- 

We I pedes from our friends and disclose them to our family. 

Mind Ee aii of Negro salesmen, but if we want to make a 

Sad una bi ly enough we suppress our feelings. If the law is insistent 

sonia he iguously enforced we accept school desegregation although 
our attitudes are not propitious. Please note, however, that 


oS so because another attitude takes command, namely, our 
stomary docility if and when laws are strictly enforced. 
ernal social forces 


Let me generalize my point. Between the ext 
and the overt behavior upon which our critics fix their attention, there 
lies, inevitably and forever, the mediation of single and definable 
personalities. Without them social forces would be mere phantasms. 
It is true that we can, if we wish, take a long leap, as historians 
ks d sociologists are wont to do, from, say; the rate of urbanization to 
ng a desegregation. But in so doing we are overlooking impor- 
mele s in the causal chain; we are playing leapfrog with the 
Sone g personality. The true sequence is that the rate of urbaniza- 
in part reflects, and in part causes; the formation of certain habits, 
expectancies and values (and the corresponding disruption of other 
uw ts, expectancies and values) in individual lives. The final result 
choc ME are more ready to accept desegregation than to 
t play leapfi 


The critic may reply, well, why no 
iables as urb 


rog with persons? 


If we can predict outcome from such vari anization, density, 
hy bother with the individual? 


voting behavior, and economic trends, W! 1 
There are two answers. First, a full scientific explanation requires 
final accounting. 


that proximal as well as distal causes be included in 
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Second, and more important, the predictions in terms of history, 
social forces, or situation are rough and often inaccurate. They are 
so because of the implicit assumption that social and economic forces 
always affect people in the same way, in other words, that personality 
is a constant in social change. 

Here the phenomenon of deviant personalities haunts us. Nearly 
every pressure in Alabama was toward maintaining segregation, but 
a Martin Luther King arose to challenge the whole structure. The 
history of Little Rock would have been different if Governor Faubus 
had not had a trait of opportunism in his makeup. What of the 
toughness of Negro and white parents who suffer total social ostracism 
for their principles? And where do principles lie except inside the 
personality? An integrated high school in Clinton, Tennessee, was 
partly destroyed by dynamite at the hands of bigots whom the pre- 
vailing social forces toward integration had not been able to affect. 
Synagogues are bombed in areas where legal, economic, historical, 
situational forces frown heavily on such crimes. Personalities, We 
see, are not merely affected by history; they may create history. 


Conformity 


. But even where personality is a relative constant, that is to say» 
in cases where predictions in terms of social forces are fulfilled, the 
proximal cause still lies within personality. No custom can be main- 
tained, no laws obeyed, and no social change can take place unless 
a large number of citizens possess attitudes of acquiescence and con- 
formity. Unless many people are disposed to go along with the 
demands of tradition, legislation, industrialization, urbanization, eca- 
nomic expediency, or any other social force alleged to increase or 
decrease strain in ethnic relations, these social forces will have n9 
effect at all. And so we conclude that all theories of social causatio® 
have as their unacknowledged silent partner the psychological fact 
of conformity. 

Now the factor of conformity in personality is complex. An ade- 
quate analysis, I suggest, will have to examine the phenomenon on at 
least three levels. 

First of all is our common disposition to prefer what is familiat 
to us. Maslow, for example, discovered that subjects who had pre 
viously encountered a Russian name felt that it was a prettier 2% 
better name than unfamiliar Russian names later presented to them. 
Why? There seems to be no answer excepting to say with Lewin 
that "the familiar acquires positive valence"; or with Dewey that "the 
essence of routine is its own continuation.” Children, of course are 


6 A. H. Maslow. The influence of familiarization on preference. J. Exp: 
Psychol., 1937, 21, 162-180. 
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Apa to the familiar. Only well-known foods, games, stories are 
: esired. If you tell about the Big Bad Wolf, you will be corrected 
if you omit a single “huff” or a single “puff.” Applying the point to 
our own problem, Stouffer found that 80 per cent of the ground 
crews of the air force during the war favored segregation of Negroes 
and whites in their branch of the service. But only 33 per cent of the 
Northern men and 66 per cent of the Southern said that it made any 
difference to them personally." Apparently the only reason why many 
favored segregation was that it was the familiar practice. Why change 
anything? If segregation is the rule, then it is preferred; if integration, 
then that is the preference. 

This kind of conformity, be it noted, is not deeply set in the core 
of personality. It satisfies no basic needs. The preference for the 
familiar is merely skin deep. Many people’s prejudice and many 
people's tolerance are of this order. They feel no hate; nor do they 
have a stake in brotherhood. For them ethnic relations are simply not 
salient. I would estimate that fully a third of our population falls 
in this class. Their type of conformity makes them easy converts to 
a change in the social system. They will accept an executive order, 
a law if enforced, or an overnight change in social custom. 

A second type of conformity runs deeper, based as it is upon 
emotional commitment to à way of life. Now a Way of life often en- 
tails ethnic, caste or class prejudice, but is something much broader. 
Thus a devout Hindu finds it easy to subscribe to the caste system, 
although his religion, which is his main allegiance, is à much more 
general value in his life. Similarly, a devotee of “the southern way 
of life” conforms to many constituent practices. He goes to church 
faithfully, prizes hospitality, honor, and the purity of womanhood; and 
he favors military virtues, and is partial to fried chicken. He also 
believes in white supremacy, but only as a part of this preferred way 
of living, Such anti-Negro prejudice as exists (and, of course, it is 
never recognized as prejudice) is incident to an habitual and deeply 
Satisfying value-system. 

To change conformity preju 
cases it may be impossible to do so unless the 
or drastically refashioned. We do not like to 
the strands of our life-line severed. : : 
Many white Southerners have been connect their ethnic 
attitudes from their loyalty to the Southern way of ife. They do so 
by resetting the ethnic attitudes in a different frame of loyalty: some 
times in a broader religious outlook, or in iment ; 
Pride or world-mindedness. The fact that such recentering occurs 1n 


Soldier: Adjustment duri 
ol. 1, p. 979. 


dice of this sort is not easy. In some 
total frame is destroyed 
have any single one of 
are exceptions. 


Pri 7 S. A. Stouffer et al. The American adi a 
rinceton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1949, Vi 
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some personalities once again challenges an over-simplified view of 
social, cultural, or regional causation. 

A third type of conformity rests upon deep-rooted insecurity, upon 
status-dread. Many people, lacking inner strength, are over-eager to 
conform to their chosen reference groups. "What will people say if 
Iadmit an African roomer?" asks the landlady in a college town. The 
suburban status-seeker wants no Jewish neighbor. The insecure boy 
in a fraternity blackballs the son of an immigrant. In these cases we 
are not dealing merely with the skin-deep conformer who goes along 
with whatever is the prevailing practice. The status-seeking con- 
formist will always reject groups he considers inferior, whatever the 
prevailing social practice may be. He conforms not to the mores but 
to what he considers to be the upper-crust. To him mankind is for- 
ever arranged in a hierarchy. Even though the social pattern may 
prescribe equality he takes as his model only the superior breed. I 
once offered a piece of kosher wurst to my Irish landlady’s dog. The 


landlady protested: “My dog is of good stock; he won't touch it.” 
But the dog did! 


The Authoritarian Personality 


At last then we come to the problem of the deeply rooted, preju- 
diced, character-structure, to the so-called authoritarian personality. 
This concept, we know, was conjured into scientific existence in 1950, 
and has been alternately blessed and damned almost daily ever since? 

Let us first consider an emotional objection. We are told that the 
authoritarian personality as portrayed by its discoverers is immersed 
in a sticky molasses of value-assumptions. Authoritarians are portrayed 
as “bad guys,” non-authoritarians as “good guys.” Even the title of 
the chief measuring instrument, the F-scale, abbreviates the term 
“fascist,” and this label alone is enough to condemn anyone who scores 
on the scale anything above absolute zero! The whole conception. 
it is said, is nothing more than statistical backscratching indulged in 
by moon-faced liberals. To this sort of complaint there is no reply 
except to say that scientific criticism should be made of sterner stutt. 
The fact that a social scientist undertakes to study values, and the fact 
that he himself possesses them, should not ipso facto discredit his 
research. 

What is the alleged authoritarian character-structure? It is thought 
to be a complex syndrome of personality traits, difficult to describe 
because there is no one central organizing feature. The pattern most 
certainly involves the status-dread type of conformity we have de- 
scribed—often called “authoritarian submission.” With it goes the 


s T. W. Adomo, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, D. J. Levinson, R. N. Sanford- 
The Authoritarian Personality. New York: Harper, 1950. 
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ne ieni i 
m Ed bs p og with a strong authority figure, and with a 
| cares. oe aes resent too are a strong nationalism, a sub- 
nc pel E = institutions, conventionalism, rigid moralism, 
erona ias or eness. Things are seen as black or white, as right 
dudes i "x E or impure, as all good or all bad. There are no 
ea e i o — — no suspended judgment. The au- 
e esee E we -marked safety-islands where he can resist the 
pt oe of life in a democracy. A central theme is 
noris re , the good people, must control them, the dangerous 
boi 3 E: i. +. us to give to immigrants, to Negroes, what is 
mee m. And teachers should not worry about what children 
, but teach them what is good for their souls—regardless. 
jous unconscious 


A fuller account of the syndrome points to ser! 


repression. While youn le of itari 

f young people o the authoritarian cast usually pro- 

ess loyalty and love for their parents, a bit of probing discloses large 
lism present in 


am dis : 
ounts of repressed hostility. The excessive mora 
unholy im- 


thei Ne MES? ? 

A behavior is really reaction formation, covering up 

pulses. The fear authoritarians profess to have for Negro or Jewish 
hostile desires. Accus- 


M gee is merely a projection of their own s 

a ner groups of immorality is a convenient displacement of ones 

E gm And so the story goes—for the most part in an approved 

ce ian manner. Early training is thought to be responsible for the 
evelopment of this syndrome. 

An important aspect of the authoritarian pattern is weakness in 
self-insight—a dullness that results from preoccupation with one’s 
own immediate well-being, and from unawareness of the feelings of 
the other fellow. Perhaps the fault lies with parents who discourage 
the child’s curiosity, who punish him severely for infractions against 
the code, or who give him only conditional love, 80 that he goes 
through life on guard lest he be rejected; and fearful lest others will 
Whatever the cause may be, this insecurity, 
do mark many personalities, and are 
all character-conditioned prejudice. 
e is established by 
many studies, and its close connection with autocratic ideology and 
with prejudice has been repeatedly demonstrated? The formulation 
will undoubtedly remain as one of the major psychological contribu- 
tions of this century. 


But of course no concept is 


perfect in its original formula- 


9 By now the bibliogra authoritarian ersonality runs to over 

a thousand titles. e aid aad c. Look, A zaide to published literature 

ating to the authoritarian personality, $ Psychol., 1958, 45, 171-199. Some of 

the evidence regarding its composition and demonstrated relation to prejudice 

aa in G. W. Allport, The Nature of Prejudice. Cambridge: Addison- 
esley, 1954, Chaps. 25 and 26. 
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tion. From the lively controversies of the past decade we shall have 
to accept two major emendations, and perhaps others—although here 
we have time to mention only two. 

For one thing we now know of cases high in authoritarianism but 
displaying no hostility toward minority groups. On the contrary they 
are most favorably disposed. One man of this type denies that Negroes 
or Jews, Mexicans or Orientals have any faults at all. At the same 
time this man is insensitive, insightless, and insecure—scoring high on 
all authoritarian measures. In his case there is partiality toward, or 
love-prejudice for, out-groups. 

This phenomenon was overlooked by the original authors of The 
Authoritarian Personality, but has been called to our attention by 
Rokeach who believes that there is considerable dogmatism among 
people harboring "liberal attitudes" Communists are of this type. We 
must therefore allow for “authoritarianism of the left.”!° 

The late Professor Stouffer often asked why we had so few studies 
of "prejudice against prejudice." He had in mind this same phenome- 
non: individuals who are as irrational, as intolerant, as lacking in 
balance as the more familiar bigot. The point is well taken, for we 
certainly find intemperate and exaggerated love-prejudice just as we 
find intemperate and exaggerated hate-prejudice. To accept this fact 
helps us to meet the charge that authoritarians are all “bad guys.” It 
turns out that one can be authoritarian even if one's attitudes are on 
the side of the angels. 

. A second needed improvement comes about through the inten- 
sive critique given to the F-scale—the pencil and paper test usually 
employed in the diagnosis of authoritarianism. Here the Achilles heel 
= b. Yi" to lie in what is called a “response set" (And 3. 

ounds on a hunt psychologists love to wor el o 
Mr. Achilles.) psy g ry the legendary he 

The difficulty lies in the fact that every time you agree with an 
item on the F-scale you chalk up a credit toward authoritarianism. 
If you agree that "obedience and respect for authority are the most 
important virtues children should learn,” ping! you score one! If you 
agree that "to a greater extent than most people realize, our lives are 
governed by plots hatched in secret by politicians,” ping! you score 
another point for authoritarianism. In other words, all the items are 
uni-directional, so worded that agreement always signifies authori- 
tarianism. Only by disagreeing with every item can you obtain 4 
completely "democratic" score. 

But suppose you are not at heart authoritarian at all, but merely 
an amiable and obliging soul who likes to agree with people, and who: 


AL En memes ^i iel i- 
10 M. Rokeach. Political and religious dogmatism: an alternative to author 
tarian personality. Psychol., Monogr., 1956, 70, Whole No. 425. 
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perhaps to please the experimenter, says yes to every proposition. 
You may be suggestible but you are not necessarily authoritarian. 

Strong criticism has been made of this artifact of response set. 
And in the hands of Couch and Keniston has led to an important 
contribution.’ In an extensive research these investigators discovered 
that some people have a marked tendency to agree with almost any 
proposition, not only on the F-scale but on any and all scales, regard- 
less of their content. Conversely, other people have a contredisant 
disposition. They disagree with practically every proposition, regard- 
less of its nature. Couch and Keniston christen these types “Yeasayers” 
and "Naysayers." 

Now the yeasayer turns out to have a fairly clear personality 
pattern. It is marked by weak ego-controls, by a tendency to seek 
quick gratifications, to act impulsively, and to seek change, novelty, 
movement, and by some open anxiety and jealousy. The naysayer 
by contrast is marked by excessive inhibition and strong and rigid 
€go-control. For our purposes the important point is that the yeasay- 
Ing-naysaying scale has no significant correlation with the authori- 
tarian scale. In other words, the present F-scale probably measures 
two unrelated traits. One is "pure authoritarianism"; the other an 
important but not relevant response set. Whether a yeasaying tend- 


ency if measured on many independent scales, as Couch and Keniston 
have done, will by itself correlate directly with prejudice we do not 
h a correlation is 


yet know. No relevant research has been done. If suc 
discovered then, to my mind, we shall have a fourth type of con- 
formity entering into prejudice. We have already identified the skin- 
deep type that merely favors whatever is familiar; also the type that 
loves à certain way of life in which discrimination is an historic in- 
gredient; and finally the status-dread type; leading often to full- 
fledged authoritarian submission type. To these three we could—if 
my hypothesis holds—add the yeasaying type Taken together they 
would give us an adequate psychological basis to explain how social 
forces act through individuals to maintain patterns of discrimination 
in society. 


Recapitulation 
Let us summarize our discussion thus far. In order to ag 
relationships within the human family it is imperative to sy 
causes, One valuable and valid approach lies in an analysis of socia 
Settings, situational forces, demographic and ecological variables, legal 
and economic trends. I have called these “societal” causes. 

At the same time, none of these social forces accounts for all that 
ers and Naysayers: agreeing response 
Soc. Psychol., 1960, 60, 151-174. 


11 A. Couch and K. Keniston. Yeasay 
Set as a personality variable. J. Abnorm. & 
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happens—in technical terms, for all the variance in group relations. 
Deviant personalities, if they gain influence, can hasten, alter, or 
retard social forces. What is more, these forces in and of in aer 
are of no avail unless they are channelized through the medium o 
conforming personalities. Hence to understand the full causal chain, 
we require a close study of habits, attitudes, perceptions and moti- 
vation. : 

We have seen then that, in the main, two major psychological 
problems are involved: first, the nature of functional, need-fulfilling, 
character-conditioned bigotry (and of course its opposite, the tolerant 
and compassionate pattern of personality); and second, the pheno- 
menon of conformity at various levels, whether deeply embedded or 
reflecting surface acquiescence. 

In the field of ethnic relations these two aspects of personality, 
functional prejudice and conforming prejudice, are, to my mind, the 
two needed foci for psychological study. 


But we must now add that prejudice never forms an isolated 
system within personality. No one possesses simon-pure, antiseptic, 
uncontaminated prejudice. It always has a setting within the personal 


life, just as do the opposite sentiments of equimindedness and human- 
heartedness. 


This integration of prejudice with other parts of personality 
merits closer attention than it has as yet received. Perhaps we can best 
illustrate the point by brief reference to the interlocking of prejudice 
(or tolerance) with religion in the life of the individual. 


Religion and Prejudice 


A few years ago some of us were startled, even shocked, by a 
persistent finding. People with church affiliation, it turned out, were 
on the average considerably more prejudiced than the unchurched. 
This finding caused cynics to chuckle and brought dismay to the 
clergy. Had thousands of years of exhortation been wasted? Could it 
be that atheists, agnostics, freethinkers were closer to the ideals of 
Judeo-Christian ethics than were churchgoers? Research showed that 
Jews as a group were more tolerant than Christians, but still Jess toler- 
ant than those professing no affiliation at all. As between Catholics 
and Protestants it was a toss-up. Sometimes Protestants and sometimes 
Catholics stood higher in bigotry.12 


12 See, for example: R. K. Young, W. M. Benson, W. H. Holtzman, Change !? 
attitudes toward the Negroes in a southern university. J. Abnorm. & Soc. Pao 
1960, 60, 131-133; M. Argyle, Religious Behavior, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 19 ks, 
pp. 83-85; M. Rokeach, The Open and Closed Mind, New York: Basic Boo j 
1960; R. W. Friedrichs, Christians and residential exclusion: an empirical stu! 
of a nothern dilemma, J. Soc. Issues, 1959, 15, 14-23. 
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Now a demographer might well let this finding stand as the last 
word that can be spoken regarding religion and prejudice. The psy- 
chologist, however, calls for a closer look. 

His first step is to examine the frequency of church attendance 
against scores on prejudice scales. He finds—and nearly all studies 
confirm the point—that a curious curvilinear relation exists: frequent 
attenders, along with the total non-attenders, are most tolerant. It is 
irregular church attendance that correlates most highly with bigotry.? 

This finding suggests that those who are truly devout, who take 
their religion as an obligation, and who attend worship every week or 
oftener have, for the most part, successfully interiorized their faith 
and live according to their creed. As for the totally unchurched, they 
seem somehow to have escaped those enticements to bigotry that lie 
in casual religion. Many secular traps beset casual religion, among 
them an invitation to clubbishness, to status-seeking through nominal 
membership, to a utilitarian exploitation of the church for personal 
ends. All of these inducements to bigotry are pitfalls for irregular 
attenders. 

The distinction can be best expressed if we say that for the fre- 
quent attender religion seems to have “intrinsic” value. That apr 
say, he lives for his religion; its total creed (including love for d 
neighbor) is knit into the fabric of his personality. Human-heartec- 
ness for him is as essential as his belief in God. For th d ae eua 
tender, on the broad average, religion is more of an “extrinsic va ue. 
It is something useful to his existence. It serves him; he does not coi 
it. For him religion confers status, provides sociability, peame 
excitement at Christmas and Easter, as well as comfort and Supe 
in time of trouble and bereavement. Nothing in the extrinsic n 
orientation requires a surrender of pet prejudices. on a seli-serv: 
ing and exclusionist philosophy is actually jenn "qr studies Of 

Support for this interpretation comes not only from s 


n dditional studies show that 
e frequency of church attendance. A ar cel ote 


church members who attend study groups for 

Bible and the faith are less prejudiced than those who pedes d 
social clubs.!5 And research by W. C. Wilson shows that the 5 vec 
religious orientation can be measured by a questionnaire-sca e 


. E. Ford, The relation of ethnocentric 
“ein J. Educ. Sociol., 1958, 32, 157-162; 
i lated to social class and Wd 
Sociol. & Soc. Res., 1958, 43, 272-275; also, R. W bac i b S 
Young, W. M. Benson, W. H. Holtzman, 0p- rice ien i m in lation 

E MS A o 
D prejudice see: G. W. Allport, Religion aa prejudice, in Personality and Soci 
Encounter, Boston: Beacon, 1960, Chap. 16. 5 T 

15 See: R. W. Friedrichs, op. cit. (p. 19); and G. W. Allport, The natu 

of prejudice, op. cit. (p. 452). 
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some success, and that as measured it has a high correlation with eth- 
nic prejudice.1® 

There are, of course, additional problems requiring study if we 
are to understand fully the intricate relationship between the religious 
aspects of personality and prejudice. Religious orthodoxy and theo- 
logical fundamentalism have received much attention, usually with 
the result that traditionalism is, on the average, positively associated 
with prejudice." To my mind the interpretation of this finding is not 
yet clear. Catholics, for example, hold a conservative theology and 
yet many of them are in the forefront of the fight for racial equality. 
I venture the opinion that theological belief is not itself a direct factor 
in prejudice. In all religious groups we find every degree of prejudice, 
from high to low. A fully interiorized, intrinsic faith, of whatever 
theological cast, makes for low prejudice; whereas an extrinsic reli- 
gious orientation, be it orthodox or unorthodox, makes for high preju- 
dice. Such is my hypothesis. 


Change in Personality 


One last word. It is said that human nature does not change; 
that one generation is pretty much like its predecessor. This statement 
is at best a relative truth. It may be that, because of inborn temper- 
ament and traditional child training, the ratio of authoritarian 
character-structure is fairly constant from generation to generation. 
If so, we shall always have an irreducible minimum of functional 
bigotry to reckon with. Or it may be argued that today's parents are, 
on the whole, inclined to avoid the harshness, fitfulness, and distrust 
that seem early to warp the child's relationships. 

However this may be, there is one marked difference between 
personalities of today and of the future when compared with person- 
alities of the past. The former are, and will be, much better educated. 
It is estimated that while the average educational attainment of the 
rcx in 1940 was eighth grade, by 1965 it will be twelfth 
grade. 

Of one thing we are sure: all relevant investigations show that 
on the average prejudice declines with higher education. A fairly 
safe quantitative estimation would be that people with college 


16 W, C. Wilson. Extrinsic religious values and prejudice. J. Abnorm. & S00- 
Psychol., 1960, 60, 286-288, 

17 See, for example: D. J. Levison, The intergroup relations workshop: its 
psychological aims and effects, J. Psychol, 1954, 38, 103-126; also, W. PE. 
Gregory, The orthodoxy of the authoritarian personality, J. Soc. Psychol., 1957, 
45, 217-232; T. C. Keedy, Anomie and religious orthodoxy, Sociol. & Soc. Res. 
1958, 43, 34-37. f 1 

18 D. J. Bogue. The Population of the United States. Glencoe, Dl.: Fre 


Press, 1959, p. 340. 
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Fo iid E. je cent better informed on racial and ethnic matters 
a people lacking college training. They are 20 per cent less 
given to folk beliefs and stereotypes. At the same time they are 
only 10 per cent more willing to associate with persons of minority 
status. In other words, education seems to improve rationalit far 
more than it creates human-heartedness. We can, if we wish, blame 
er educational program for its relative neglect of humane values. 
r we can accept Rokeach's point that intimacy of relationship re- 
quires a high degree of congeniality in intellectual and cultural 
interests, and that this common ground is more Ikely to be found 
yilin a given economic, intellectual, and occupational level wherein 
ew minority members are found.’ 
* The fact that rationality is improving more rapidly than tolerance 
as an interesting consequence. Today we rarely hear that Negroes, 
Jews, Puerto Ricans, Orientals are an inferior breed of mankind, with 
a dangerously different kind of blood, and with innate proclivities 
to disease, aggressiveness, and immorality. Now we encounter far 
more often the genteel rationalizations for exclusion. “They prefer 
to be with their own kind,” we say, or "They wouldn't be happy in 
our neighborhood.” Most common of all: “I personally woul 
welcome them, but I have to be considerate of my neighbors.” 

Yet even if we accept the lowest (10 per cent) finding, it is 
clear that our society now has a growing phalanx of human-hearted 
citizens, many of whom become leaders of the cause. If proof is 
needed we call attention to the enormous increase in the past 15 
years of biracial committees, civic unity organizations, and associ- 
ations for neighborhood amity. 

. Returning once again to theory, the demographer may point 
with glee to this statistical relationship between educational level 
and lessened prejudice. He would say, “See, the theory of social 
forces works.” And so it does by and large. 

But since I have the last word in the argument, I would insist 
that education in the abstract is of no avail. It is only when certain 
educational lessons are differentially perceived and incorporated into 
certain personalities that we find changes in certain attitudes and 


actions appropriate to certain situations. Only a closer and closer study 
o understand the intricate 


of individual personalities will enable us t 
pathways that lead from abstract social forces to concrete personal 
acts. 


Does education diminish prejudice? 
he effect of education on prejudice 


19 See, for example: Babette Samelson, 
960, New York: Amer. Jewish 


J. Soc. Issues, 1945, 1, 11-13; C. H. Stember, T! 
against minority groups, Research Reports, Sept. 1 


Committee. 
20 M. Rokeach. The Open and Closed Mind. Op. cit. 
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Conclusion 


I hope my argument is clear. Societal forces, taken in the round, are 
distal causal factors in group relations. From them one can predict, 
at least roughly, the course of integration and segregation, of accommo- 
dation and conflict. Statistics regarding church-going, educational 
level, power structure, historical trends, urbanization, law enforcement, 
and other similar factors are useful and relevant. 

At the same time, the intervening factor of personality is ever 
the proximal cause of all human conduct. Conformity is the missing link 
that explains why and how societal forces eventuate into patterns of 
acceptance or discrimination—so far as they do so. And there are 
various levels and types of conformity in the structure of personality? 
In so far as societal predictions fail it is because they overlook the 
non-conformist, deviant, morphogenic aspects of personal behavior—of 
which there are many. 

There are no good reasons for professional rivalry and backbiting 


among social scientists preferring one approach or the other. They can 
and should be blended in our outlook.22 


*1 See, for example. H. C. Kelman, Social Influence and Personal Belief. 
New York: Wiley, 1962. 


22 See T. F. Pettigrew, Social psychology and desegregation research. 
Amer. Psychol., 1961, 16, 105-112. d día 
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Preface 


, and theoretical underpinning, Major support for 
the program has come from the National Institute of Mental Health, 
and supplementary support has come from severa] of the companies 
in which research has been conducte 

The primary objective of the p 
the articles included in this issue, is 


made, which give first emphasis 
to personality and early experience i 
of the adult. 


The several articles included in this issue illustrate. t le aspects 
of the program just described, The initial article by French and Kahn 

ents the orientation of the Program as a whole, and then proceeds 
to examine its approach to the Self, to the organizational environment, 
and to criteria of mental health. The article by Zander and Quinn 
i ancestry” of the present 


h review of findings from earlier work of the 
Survey Research Center and the Resea:ch Center for Group Dynamics 


© problems of mental health, The remaining 
articles, by Kasl and French, Mann and Williains, and Wolfe and 


the first generation of empirical research proj- 
ects in the new program. 1 
A word about 


—— e 
1 The work describe, 


d in this issue was su 
National Institute of Men 


Orted b ts from the 
tal Health: M-3346, Magro Dy four grants fr 


M-3874, 3M-9132, 3M-9177. 


A. Programmatic Approach to Studying 
the Industrial Environment and 
Mental Health' 


John R. P. French, Jr. and Robert L. Kahn 


I. The Scope of the Program 


iani program is intended as an environme 
h in industry. As such we consider it to be complementary to the 
more usual approach of individual counseling and therapy. The focus 
is on the effects of environmental factors on the mental health of the 
adult, with special attention to social psychological factors in large- 
Scale organizations. We view the industrial environment and the ex- 
perience of working in it both positively and negatively. That is, we 
See the industrial environment not only as a source of pressures and 
conflicts which interfere with mental health, but also as a source of 
Support conducive to mental health. But these effects of the environ- 


ment can best be understood by considering the total person-environ- 
ment field. Thus it is a secondary objective of the program to con- 
ality and organization which 


tribute to an integrated theory oi person: 
Will lead to a more specific understanding of health and illness. 

In this article we will consider the following major issues in our 
Programmatic work: (I) the central research concepts to be employed, 
and a schema depictingsthe relationships among them; (II) an ap- 


Proach to theory construction and to methods of research; (III) the 
other enduring aspects of the 


place of motivation, self-identity and 
Person in this research program; (IV) a systematic approach to study- 
ing the industrial environment, an (V) the development of appro- 
priate criteria for mental health. 

The scope of the program is broad, coverin 
bles which are typically studied in sociology, 50 
ical psychology and psychiatry, epidemiology, 
Systematic position of these variables will be disc 
With Figure 1 before the scope of the program i 
~ 

been provided by National Institute of 


1 Support for program planning has 
Mental Health Grants 3M-9132 and 3M-9177. 


1 


ntal approach to mental 


g problems and varia- 
cial psychology, clin- 
and physiology. The 
cussed in connection 
s further delineated 
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through a brief description of the major research projects which it 
encompasses. 

The four boxes in Figure 1 represent the four major panels of 
concepts or variables in the program. Within each box a few of the 
major categories of variables are listed to illustrate the content of the 
program. The arrows, representing causal relations, show the major 
hypotheses. The figure is not intended to show all of the variables nor 
to represent the full complexity of the causal relations among and 
Within the four panels. 

. A Because of the major emphasis on the organizational environment, 
it becomes important to distinguish clearly two panels of environ- 
mental variables: the objective social environment and the psycholog- 
ical environment. Following the distinctions drawn by Lewin (1938) 
and Cartwright (1959), we conceive of the life space, defined as all 
those factors affecting behavior at a given moment, as consisting pri- 
marily of the psychological environment and the person. The objec- 
tive environment will affect the psychological behavior of the person 
only insofar as it subsequently enters the life space and becomes a 
part of the psychological environment. This distinction between the 
Objective environment and the psychological environment becomes 
especially relevant to the study of mental health, since one criterion 
of mental health is "contact with reality" as indicated by the degree 
of correspondence of the psychological environment to the objective 


environment. i f 

Within the objective social environment, the major focus is on the 
industrial organization. Aside from its physical components, such as 
buildings and the like, the industrial organization consists of a set of 


nizati t of 
eople, a tions or organizational structures, and a se 
m dae ae 2 al structures such as the 


Processes. The structures include both form 
authority structure, the communication structure, and the role EF 
ture as well as informäl structures such ar ara E bep ad e cae 

e izati ; dynamically, the organiz 
organization. Viewed more ayn y. d bene oth 


rocess nication and coordination, pro 
d T rms, and the like. These properties 


amic pr ies as objectives, no ) 
ot the dira izsElonál ae eonntent o not affect the person A mental 
ealth independently from the rest of the social environment. It ER 
more reasonable to assume that other organizations and pon such as 
the family may interact with the industrial organization 1n 1 eet 
menta] health; for example, there may be conflicts beeen ia y 
responsibilities and job responsibilities or one i e ony y 1 
Substitutable for another with respect to a persons need sas ap hn: 
Accordingly, the scope of the program includes some attention to ^ 
interactions between the ep Go" MS and other parts o 
e social environment such as the family. T" im À 
The psychological environment will also contain within it a “life 
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ization" isting of an organization as it is perceived, 
T ce vae e i e i the artic person. Presumably the 
i oe mirati will be only a small fragment of the objective 
= E tion dar the person will not be in contact, either directly or 
de dixecdy with the total organization. Not only will his percepts be 
fragmentary, but they will also be typically distorted in line with eS 
person's own needs and values. This distorting influence of the pones : 
motives is a conditioning variable which is represented in Figure 1 by 
an arrow from Box 3 (The Person) to the arrow from the Objective 
to the Psychological Environment. Finally, we should note that Wo 
conditioning influences not only result in selection and distortion bu 
even in the attribution of properties or the "translation" of properties 
into more personal psychological meanings. For example, the most 
salient properties of the life space organization may be the unfairness 
of the pay system or the ambiguities of a role or the hostility of a 
supervisor. Though these salient properties usually have some corte- 
lates in the objective organization, they are often neglected in the 
objective description of an organization, ". 
In addition to treating the state of the person as a conditioning 
variable, other states of the person come within the scope of the pro- 
gram because they are criteria of mental health. The latter include PY, 
chological states such as anxiety, physiological states such as the level o 
pepsinogen in the blood, and illnesses such as ulcer or schizophrenia. 
The self-identity or self-concept is, for the purposes of this program, 
a most important part of the person not only because it is useful in 
characterizing mental health (Rogers, 1954), but also because the 
theory of self-identity as developed by Miller (1962) is especially 
useful in bridging the theoretical gaps between the objective socia 
environment and mental health. The value of self-identity as such à 
bridging concept will be illustrated later in this article. : 
Finally, we are interested in behavior, especially in those coping 
techniques and defense mechanisms whereby à person attempts to 1M- 
prove his adjustment to his environment. 
The scope of the program can be illustrated more concretely by 
a list of the projects in it. The first three on status and health, on white 
collar automation, and on role conflict and ambiguity are describe 
more fully in the last three articles of this issue. The fourth project 
on the effects of shift work on mental and physical health was selecte 
precisely because shift work highlights the interaction between the 
work life and the family. Four additional projects were: (1) a study 
of the effects of a formal appraisal system on defensiveness, perform- 
ance, and the relationships between the man and his superior; (2) an 
investigation of the use of various coping mechanisms employed by 
men in the top executive echelon; (3) a replication of this study © 
coping with executive stress; (4) the effects of technological obsoles- 


i, 
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cence and organizational climate on workers, supervisors and man- 
agers in six power plants. Projects currently in the planning stage will 
continue to study some of these same problems and will investigate 
other topics such as self-actualization, the meaning of work, and the 
causes and effects of hostility. 


IL. Meta-Theoretical and Methodological Approach 


Since it is one of the purposes of this program to contribute to a 
systematic and integrating theory, it is appropriate to state briefly some 
of our underlying assumptions about how to approach this task. 


Principles of Theory Construction 


Four general principles form the basis of our theorizing: (a) the 
concepts and propositions of the theory should treat “the full empirical 
reality of human experience and behavior in a scientific manner with- 

9, p. 11); (b) the con- 


out doing violence to them" (Cartwright, 195 ; : 
cepts and propositions should be related to each other in a consistent, 
logical system, having conceptual meaning and clarity; (c) they 
should refer unambiguously to empirical phenomena via explicit oper- 
ational definitions; (d) but the development of such a theory Cur 
actually fits the empirical reality can only be achieved by a pepe 
of successive approximation along with the gradual accumulation o 
the relevant empirical evidence. Especially in an area as complex = 
undeveloped as psycho-social factors in mental health, we start with 
few constructs which have clear conceptual meanings, virtually p 
systematic logical theories, and rather ambiguous operations e ae 
of the concepts. Nevertheless, theoretical progress ought to be € 
and faster if we can set forth some no bout the structure of an 


tions a 

ideal, general and systematic theory. : 

d Concept jon ion: The adequacy of the concepts required 
for explaining the effects of the industrial environmen pan 
health varies considerably from one panel of varium hee den 
x pean in Figure 1. Clinicians dealing wi parse C nE 
ally ce ir attention on the sta son, payi 
mudh iea environmental factors—especially the obje 
environment. On the other hand, students of industria ponet 
and of human relations in industry have Sy pasci € 
Selves with productivity and job satisfaction, v e € re te 
of the problems of mental health. No discipline as at api inde 
velop a psychological ecology of the industrial organi sige 
for menial health. Accordingly, it is not surprising | X ct M. 
Systematic set of concepts for describing such properti 
ization as the amount of love it supplies 


to a member, the nature and 
i ts for and inhi- 
strength of the threat to self-esteem, the possible outlets 
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iti inst the expression of aggression, or the conditions arousing 
aa d Much systematic work on the payolmlagloal ecr 
ogy of the objective and of the life space organization is un ae 
order to meet our criterion of concepts which are adequate to de 
v a i consistent theory with deductive power can only 
be built with constructs which have clear conceptual definitions. ipe 
pirical variables, whether formed from intuition or from more sys Jes 
atic procedures such as factor analysis, do not have such me oem 
definitions and hence do not permit logical deductions. Usually T 
empirical variables are formed by a process of abstracting from Em 
full empirical reality certain properties while neglecting or is 
others. For example, the diagnostic categories of psychiatric. disor * 
are abstractions from observed symptoms; and they do violence : 
the empirical reality by neglecting the important differences ey 3 
cases placed in any given category; and they give no hint about te 
the symptoms or variables in a category are related to each o = 
Though useful as descriptive categories or for therapeutic purpose» 


god à c- 
such classifications do not present a very sound basis for the constru 
tion of a theory of mental illness. 


, h 
The method of construction in concept formation, as set = 


by Cassirer (1923) and later extended by Lewin (1935), provides ‘a 
more useful approach to the development of a theoretical ne 1 
In this method, a relatively small number of basic concepts are utilizi f 
in defining higher order constructs via formal definitions which spec! 4 
the relations among constructs. In Lewin's system, for example, of 
basic concept of force is used to define a force field; the concept 
force field is used to define the concepts of valence and power, t 
the concept of power can be used to define interpersonal power ue 5 
tures. Because the logical interrelations among these concepts Re 
known (because they are defined that way ),t!t is possible to use 


constructs in hypothetico-deductive theories covering a variety oF P $ 
nomena such as social influence in groups (French, 1956). the 

b. A logical theory: The method of construction permits 
parallel development of a conc 


eptual hypothetico-deductive ad 
and a coordinative system of operational definitions. The first ac in- 
tage of such a systematic theory, as compared to a propositional Te 
ventory, is that we can utilize logic and mathematics to discov nk 
inconsistencies in propositions and thus to attain a logically consis tive 
and noncontradictory theory. Secondly, we can utilize the re a 
power of logic and mathematics to arrive at new propositions (t 
rems) which may be subjected to empirical test. In this way; 
breadth of the theory is extended t 


> : istent 
o cover, in a logically cons! 
way, more and more empirical phenomena. 


E = P out 
In his discussion of constructs in field theory, Lewin points 
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mn ied concept which can be expressed in the same terms (for 
rw d any concepts which can be expressed in terms of force) has 
cane s eres dimension. These commensurate concepts have 
ui ho blogic importance because: “(1) Only those entities 
arak ve t i same conceptual dimension can be compared as to 
mekas ipa e. (2) Everything which has the same conceptual di- 
mE can be compared quantitatively; its magnitude can be meas- 
vec in principle, with the same yardstick (units of measure- 
: eee T (Lewin, 1951, p. 37). In this program, where we intend 
ees s eee the effects of the environment on the mental 
sein h of the person, it is especially important that we develop com- 
xe surate concepts for describing both the person and his psycholog- 
n € pee Though this development is not yet very ar 
- nced, we can give a couple of examples to illustrate the values 
commensurate concepts. 
md conceptualizing the effects of the environment on mental 
€ E: we shall obviously have to deal with such factors as frustra- 
b > eprivation, and the satisfaction of needs. Since all of these will 
e defined in terms of the basic concept of need, we require a con- 
ceptual definition of need which permits us to treat quantitatively the 
relationship between the need within the person and the properties 
of his psychological environment. We can do this, essentially, by de- 
fining need as the potentiality to 


2 induce forces to approach (or to 
avoid) some set of environmental activities or objects. For example, 
we may define hunger as the ability to induce environmental forces 
toward eating a set of food objects. Since the need within the person 
is defined in terms of the environment, one can deal quantitatively 
with such phenomena as frustration. In principle, this type of concep- 
tualization seems to apply to all approach and avoidance needs. 
Another example, perhaps more useful for our purposes, is the 
self-concept. Following "Daniel Miller's self-identity theory (1962), we 
conceive of the self as largely describable via a set of dimensions in- 
cluding abilities and other traits. An ability, such as musical ability, 
refers to some potentiality for performance; so the performance of 
the person can be measured along the same scale used for meas- 


uring ability of the person. Utilizing these commensurate concepts 
na as role overload by describing job 


we can deal with such phenome 
cale and by conceptualizing the per- 
ale. Or, when a person's 


abilities far exceed the demand € ak of lack of 
self-actualization on the job. Such concepts as frustration, role over- 


load, and self-actualization refer to a person-environment relationship 
mmensurate terms. 


which can be defined quantitatively only in co 
ANS. Operational definitions: Every concept must have an opera- 
tional definition which has validity in the sense that it measures those 
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properties and only those properties specified in the conceptual Ret 
nition. These operational definitions are essential for the peces 
testing of any hypothesis; and they will be more useful for this P 
pose if they are uni-dimensional variables with an adequate range à 
variation. One concept may have two or more operational definitions; 
but, just as each measure should itself be reliable, so the severa 
measures must be correlated positively if they are measuring Herir 
thing. For such important concepts as aggression, there are availab e 
a variety of measures, but unfortunately there is very little evidence 
that they all measure the same thing. 

d. The method of successive approximation: So far we have 
outlined some of the characteristics of an ideal theoretical system, 
noting occasionally how far from ideal is the present state of devel- 
opment of the field. Given this great discrepancy there is a real temp- 
tation to imitate the mathematician, that is, to create formal definitions 
for all concepts so that they form a neat systematic theory regardless 
of their correspondence with empirical reality. But it is exactly the 
task of the empirical scientist to devise a set of concepts which do 
correspond with reality. Thus there is a great danger of premature 
formalization of theory where the concepts are well-defined for the 
purposes of logical deduction but very poorly defined in regard to 
their correspondence with reality. Instead we must engage in a long 
and painful process of defining our concepts and stating our propos 
tions with constant revisions and successive approximations to the best 
fit with the reality. It is perhaps desirable that conceptual and theo- 
retical thinking should be a little in advance of our empires, 
knowledge in order to prevent a blind empiricism in research. ‘Bu 
even these small advances in conceptualization should be guice 
fully as much by our hunches about the nature of the phenomene 
with which we deal as by our desires for logical nicety. We mus 
reconcile ourselves to starting most of ou, *empirical research using 
quasi-concepts,” though we may hope that each step forward in 
our knowledge will enable us to make a better approximation tore 
good concept. Similarly any beginning attempts at deductive theory 
will have to be confined to relatively small subtheories in areas where 
there already has been a good deal of empirical research. More often, 


it will be necessary to work toward a set of logically interrelated par 
ositions by star: 


| rting with cruder questions such as: “What is the ration- 
ale behind this particular hypothesis?” and “What is the relationship 
between these two hypotheses or research findings?” 


A Field-theoretical Approach to Causation 


In our discussion of Fi 
causes of mental health ar 
field single causes are mo: 


e 
gure 1, we have already implied that os 
e multiple and are interdependent; in A 
st unlikely, and one out of a set of cau 


aT a a al a 


—————— 
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Xe reed likely to operate independently of all the others. Now 
mostai — principle that causation must be viewed as con- 
in a: b "i he event caused because neither the past nor the 
si m "m : x present moment and therefore cannot have effects 
Towel Rec im owever, the “psychological future” and the “psycho- 
bole olde S o exist in the here and now and hence can affect present 
M Ae n m piste thus asserts that childhood events cannot affect 
i "ior, hough the present memory of them, whether conscious 

onscious, may have strong effects. Though we deny the notion 


of ca i i ; er 
ts —— at a distance, either in time or space, we shall have to 
oncerned with changes in the life space over time. Though some 
ics of the life space 


^ e changes may be derivable from the dynami 
ucc —— will be produced by alien factors outside the life space 
enira annot be explained on the basis of psychological laws. In this 
Pic m oe of the most important examples of such changes is the 
ao o he objective environment in shaping the psychological en- 
di ent. Finally we note that field theory has dealt with the time 

mension directly and precisely in quasi-stationary equilibrium theory 


(Lewin, 1951). 


A Note on Method. 


It seems especially necessary in the study of social psychological 


factors affecting mental health to utilize a variety of research methods. 
he sociologist and epidemiologist 


These methods range from those oft 
through those of 


whi : n : 
which focus mainly on the objective environment, 
chological environment an! 


the psychologist focusing more on the psy 
the states of the person, to the methods of the physiologist and the 
psychiatrist which center more on the person. It might seem that our 
emphasis on explicit conceptual definitions, rigorous logical theory, 


quantitative measurement, and the principle of contemporaneity in 
causation would lead us to reject ps d clinical methods; 


ychiatric an 
but this is not the case. In fact our strategy of successive approxima- 
tion suggests that we should use all of the theoretical insights of the 
clinician even though most of them be couched in terms of quasi-con- 
cepts which require further specification and refinement. Likewise 
clinical methods, including clinical judgment, will play an important 
role in the program. That clinical judgments o£ mental health by psy- 
chiatrists and clinical psychologists can be translated into quantitative 


measures on a more differentiated set of dimensions of mental health 
hur Kornhauser (1960). 


has been demonstrated in recent studies by Art 
the scores on the more 
igh validity as measured 


A mental health score, obtained by summating 
isingly hig 


analytical dimensions, showed surprisin 
against the ratings by six psychiatrists and clinical psychologists 
ill utilize clinical diagnoses by the physician 


(r — .76). Finally, we wi 
the same time at- 


hysical diseases while at 


of psychosomatic and p 
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tempting to develop definitions and measurements of diseases in terms 
of adients of severity rather than as all-or-none categories. 


III. The Person 


In our earlier discussion of the state of the person, we dealt qum 
both temporary states which are treated primarily as dependent pe 
ables (e.g., affective states, health-illness, etc.) and with more endu 


personality mainly as a set of conditioning variables. Self-identity 
theory, on the other hand, has been especia 


theory; so we have attempted to relate it both to our more basic 


à TA 
» it would be desirable to conceptualizo 
ironment relationship in commensura 
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a. The nature of values: In any society we assume that values 
are developed through a process of socialization. The child is born 
With certain needs or innate behavior predispositions; but he is not 
born with values. We assume that values are learned by a process of 
Social reinforcement by referent persons. The parents, for example, 
praise, reward and approve certain types of behavior and blame, 
punish and disapprove certain other types of behaviors. Corresponding 
to the former, the child develops positive approach values; and cor- 
responding to the latter, he develops negative avoidance values. Such 
a “thou shalt” or “thou shalt not" is only gradually internalized by 
the child. At first he may conform to his parents’ values only because 
of punishment or fear of punishment (or rewards and anticipated re- 
wards), but later, as the behavior becomes internalized, it will occur 
independent of the external sanctions but induced instead by the 
child’s conscience. We know now that the degree of such internaliza- 
tion depends, among other things, on the degree to which the child- 
Tearing practices of the parents involve approval, disapproval, love, 
loss of love, etc., rather than physical punishment. This process of in- 
ternalizing values continues throughout adult life; thus a man who 
becomes socialized in an industrial organization will internalize some 
of its norms as personal values. 

In any group or society, the function of a value is often to control 
the need-induced behavior of each individual so that it does not harm 
other members of the group. Thus, the impulse to aggress against 
Others is usually controlled by a value which specifies that aggression 
against others is bad or wicked. In this case, the need and the value 


are bo i ame activities and we might expect a 
Tee a environmental 


need-value conflict within the individual whenever an : 
Situation arouses js the need and the value. This is probably typical 
for all moral values and the conflicts associated with them. E. 
In other cases, perhaps especially in approach mote on bera E 
Motivation system seems to have the properties of a 1 me = ee 
Properties of a value. In many people, for example, the e e m 
Motive represents both something a person wants to do an sona hi g 
he feels he ought to do. For such social motives, we assume that they 


h inforcement similar to the de- 
ave developed through a process TE o padece od 


Velopment of moral values, and ther 
conceptual properties. Thus we shall try to peris the pog 
Properties of motives, including both needs and va nes, pamen ned 
at they are not separated into a sharp iua ^ denetik 
many conceptual properties in common, and are, — 3r os os 
1n terms of degrees of difference along certain continuou p 
imensions. . 
b. “The conceptual dimensions of motives: Both needs and pire 
are defined as motives because both of them have the basic concep 
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property of the ability to motivate goal directed behavior in the peron 
by inducing valences (or incentive values) on certain environmenta 
objects, behaviors, or states of affairs. Altogether there are seven d 
ceptual properties which seem to be necessary for the definition an 

description of motives. 

(1) The strength of a motive: The basic conceptual property 
of a motive, namely the ability to induce valences, may be defined 
quantitatively as follows: The strength of a motive is defined as the 
maximum strength of the force field which it can induce. Both needs 
and values can induce such valences on certain *consummatory" be- 
haviors. Conceptually, the region of positive or negative valence 18 
defined, respectively, as a positive or negative central force field. This 
implies that all the forces are either toward or away from the con- 
summatory behavior or goal. Thus, there will be a tendency to loco- 
mote toward positive goals and away from negative goals. There 1$ 
no necessary implication, however, especially in the case of socially 
learned motives, that consummatory behavior will produce the kind 
of satiation of the motive which reduces its effectiveness. For examp e 
repeatedly telling the truth may not reduce the valence of truth-telling 
and repeated friendly interactions may not reduce the valence of suc? 
behavior by satiating the need for affiliation. 

This conceptualization is consistent with Lewin's statement that 
*, . . values are constructs which have the same psychological dimen- 
sion as power fields" (1951, p. 41). We also observe that needs have 
the same psychological dimension as power fields, namely, the posse 
bility of inducing forces. In the same passage, Lewin also points ov 
that “the individual does not try to ‘reach’ the value of fairness but 
fairness is 'guiding his behavior." We interpret this to mean that mora 
values often induce force fields which guide the behavior of individua’s 
toward the choice of certain means when they are pursuing other €? 
For example, a man who is motivated by money may choose 
means in accordance with the value of honesty. 

(2) The degree of arousal of a motive: Motives (both needs 
and values) may vary in the degree to which they are aroused in @ 
given situation. The degree of arousal of a motive is defined as the 
percentage of strength which is utilized in a given situation. The cues 
for the arousal of a motive consist of potentially valent regions an 
paths permitting locomotion to these regions. The more probable the 
attainment of the goal, the more the relevant motive will be aroused: 

(3) The content of a motive: The content of a motive is OC" 
fined as the set of all activities, objects or states of affairs which ca 
become valent (i.e., become incentives) when the motive is arouse’ 
Especially for socially learned motives, there is no reason to assume 
that the content of a given motive will be the same for all persons. 
Two individuals who have a need for status in the same organizatio? 


L —H 
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might have in common certain contents such as high formal authority 
g 
and pay, but they might differ on other contents such as status symbols 


and titles. 

m"— (4) The ordering of a motive: Not all incentives can become 

cis y valent under equal arousal of a motive. To a hungry man, a 

— De more attractive than a loaf of bread. The ordering ofa 

s; ^» is efined as the ordering of the potential incentives according 
e maximum valence they can have. Thus the ordering of the 


ioa need is the ordering of all food objects according to their va- 
ce to a hungry man. Of course, it is assumed that the ordering may 
because they have 


De many objects that are tied in rank order, 
s same valence. Probably this ordering according to valence is the 
ne as the ordering according to need satisfaction, so the latter might 


be taken as an alternative definition of the ordering of the need. In 


bel es of values, it seems more difficult to define the satisfaction of 

= e and therefore, it seems more useful to define the ordering of 
value as the ordering in terms of valence. 

The fact that the contents of a motive can 

2 valence means that these contents can be represe.: 

imensional scale. Thus, needs as well as values can b 


along dimensions as in self-identity theory. For example, we may rep- 
g along 


resent the need for aggression and the value against aggressin 


a dimension of self-identity. A p ight order aggres- 


" articular person ni 
me behaviors toward his enemy from murdering him to ignoring him 
see Figure 2). Of course the ordering accor 


b ding to how much the 
ehavior will satisfy the need may or may not be the reverse of the 
ordering according to the value for a given person. 

These preferences for activities higher in the ordering are repre- 
sented as forces toward these activities (solid vectors), and the rela- 
tive badness of the activities are represented as avoidance forces (broken 
line vectors). For the solid vectors the source of the force is the need 
for aggression; for the broken vectors, the source of the force is the 
value against aggressing. The magnitude of these opposing forces 
determines the strength of psychological conflict over any of the ac- 
tivities. Given the possibility of doing any of the activities, the choice 
will be determined by the form of the actual gradients of the two force 
fields: The individual will behave at that level of aggressiveness where 
the need-induced force is equal to the opposing value-induced force, 
because at higher levels the value forces are stronger and will inhibit 
the aggression while at lower levels the need forces are stronger an 
will produce stronger aggression. 

(5) The abiliti to induce ev 


Corresponding to the force fields in the abov! 
nomenal experiences and feelings which repres 


be ordered according 
nted along a uni- 
e represente 


aluations of the self and of others: 
e diagram there are phe- 
ent the major difference 
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between needs and values. Corresponding to the forces which are in- 
duced by the need, there is a feeling which can be expressed by the 
phrase "I want;" and corresponding to the force field set up by the 
value there is a feeling which can be expressed by the phrase "I ought 
not." Although these phenomenal properties of ^wantness" and "ought- 
ness" might be used as properties for defining the difference between 
needs and values, it seems wiser at this moment to treat them as 
merely descriptive properties which differ for needs and values and 
which might often be used in the operational definitions of the two 
concepts. Instead we prefer to conceptualize the difference in terms 
of the property of evaluation. Such evaluations are represented in the 
above figure as a value scale along a dimension of self-identity which 
runs from “extremely bad” to “acceptable.” We assume that these 
evaluations are induced by the value in accordance with the ordering 
of the value, Thus murder is higher in the ordering than physical 
injury which, in turn, is higher than beating, etc. Thus a value has 
the ability to induce evaluations of self and others; and these evalua- 
tions are defined as judgments and feelings that the object of evalua- 
tion is, in some degree, good or bad. Approach values induce evalua- 
tions of good and avoidance values induce evaluations of bad. Unlike 
the above example, there may be some values in which the ordering 


runs from very bad through neutral to very good so that a single value 
can induce both approach and avoidance behaviors. In any case, we 
assume that this conceptual property of the ability to induce evalua- 
tions is unique to a value and does not apply to a need. ' 

(8) The range of O's of a value: Not all values are E 
in the sense that they apply to all others. Some may be vos n a 
very restricted category; but according to the definition in (5) above, 
the value must be applicable to at least one other person. We may 
define the range of O's of a value as the number (greater than zero) 


i i i ther person 
of O's who are evaluated by it. An O can be either ano p 

or a group. According to this definition, the limiting case vane the 
motive is not applied to any other persons means that by definition 


the motive is a need and not a value. 


ion: th conceptual property 
7) Standards of evaluation: A seven 

Should e bee, a ale varying standards for PES ag ea 
Self and others. For example, knowledge is > ee ill difer de- 
amount of knowledge evaluated by P as Mit g me rident dii 
Pending on whether O is a young child, a hig m A a 
college student. We may conceptualize such e ue stand 

relation between the self-identity e eE ii 
edge) and the value scale (i.e. how goo g oo 
standards will often shift with a change in the 


15 applied. 
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The Commonness of a Value in a Reference Group 


'The extent to which P's value-induced behavior is reinforced by 
the values held by others will, of course, depend on the extent to which 
these values are common and shared among the members of his refer- 
ence group. Accordingly, we shall discuss the commonness and shared- 
ness of values in a group before proceeding with the discussion of 
social reinforcement of behavior. 


For any given value, we may define its commonness in a group 
as the extent to which the members of the group hold this value. 
Quantitatively, this may be expressed in terms of the percentage of the 
members holding the value and the strength of the value in these 
members. Although a value, when aroused, will lead to evaluation of 
O by P along some dimension, this evaluation may or may not be 
expressed in overt approval or disapproval. Likewise, the evaluation 
may cause P to apply sanctions in an attempt to influence O, but it 
need not do so. To the extent that a value is common, the overt ex- 
pression of evaluations by O's can exert very strong pressures on P. 
However, if P violates the value which is common to all O's in the 


group but they do not express their evaluations, then no force is set 
up on P (assuming the value is not shared) 


a. The sharedness of a value in a reference group: The sharedness 
of a value in a group is the extent to which the value is both common 


gree with him, or failing to 

the point of view of the 
ue is defined quantitatively as the percent- 
age of members in the group for whom the value is common and 
is known to be common. A social value or norm is a value which is 
both common and widely shared in the group. When P violates a 
social value which is 100 per cent shared in the group, then not only 
will P feel guilty (because he has the value) but he will also know 
that all the others disapprove of his act (because he knows that they 
share the same values). Thus, regardless of whether or not they express 
overtly their disapproval, P's guilt receives a powerful social reinforce- 
ment. Reference groups which are also membership groups are more 
likely to produce this powerful reinforcement because the interaction 
in the membership group produces a wider sharing of values. In a 
large industrial organization, therefore, we would expect much 
stronger conformity to the norms of the face-to-face groups than to 
common but unshared values in the larger organization. 
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We may define guilt as the negative self-evaluation and the ac- 
companying negative affect produced when P violates his own values 
We may define shame as a similar negative affect which is produced 
when P perceives that O sees him as violating a shared value. Thus 
guilt is a self-oriented reaction to his own behavior, whereas shame is 
an other-oriented reaction to his own behavior. Given these definitions, 
we may restate the above proposition about the reinforcement of 
valued behavior as follows: To the extent that P's value is shared in 
his reference group, he will tend to behave in line with his values, 
because his guilt is reinforced by shame. This is equivalent to saying 
that when P perceives that he has violated a shared value, he perceives 
that his group evaluates him less highly on that dimension of self- 
identity and, therefore, that he has suffered a loss of subjective public 
esteem (see p. 21 below). This loss, according to one of the postulates 
of identity theory, will set up forces on P's self-esteem to move in the 
same diréction. Unless he engages in some successful defensive ma- 
neuvers, therefore, a loss of self-esteem will occur as a result of the 
powerful reinforcement from the shared values. 

The difference in social influence between commonness and 
sharedness is that the former reinforces P's behavior and affects his 
self-esteem only when expressed to P, whereas the latter does so even 
in the absence of such expression. It is to be noted that these effects 
of shared values depend on sharing of the conceptual property that 
values are applied to others as well as to the self. Accordingly the 
effects will occur only within the range of O of the value. If P per- 
ceives that he is outside the range of the shared value of a Pr 
reference group (perhaps because he is not a member), rng E: 

‘lati ill lead to devaluation of him by the 
not feel that violating a value wi 


i the role of a foreign 
roup. The role of a stranger in a group, or the à 
rema to a country, often exemplifies this exemption from the pres 


sures to conform to social values. 


Since needs do not have conceptual properties of inducing evalu- 


ation of others, the shared needs will not have Eom [ees ee 
esteem. If P does not eat when w group has a ror ie we, 

wi vered public esteem a 1 
Nr e i vue ad a value are useful, as we shall see 
(i inei e self-identity. In the fol- 


A Ah 
ie Di e ee will also see that several of 
Vari iae e i rg rational theory are built on this psycho- 


the basic concepts of orga 
logical concept of value. 


d Millers formulation 


]f. Not only do we in- 
a person's motiva- 


Self-identity Theory -— 
Self-identity theory, as pees Lo. 
(1962), covers more than eps s eal d 


clude unconscious aspects of 
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ioni i of his social motives, is conceived as part of the 
re "E values most social needs, and such motives as func- 
tionall autonomous "interests" fit our conceptualization of dimensions 
of self identity as presented in Figure 2, page 14. The content of s " 
motive, so conceived, is a cognitive content, and the ordering a E 
content is a cognitive structure. When one considers how such a : T 
ture or dimension might develop in a young child, it seems proba : 
that it emerges as a result of social comparison processes ( F eli 
1954). The child learns how bright he is from the comparisons vi 
other children which are made by his parents and by himself. At “re 
same time that he learns a dimension of self-identity, therefore, e 
learns a dimension for perceiving and evaluating others. Accordingly, 
self-identity theory is also a basic part of a theory of interpersonal per- 
eption. ics 
= A person’s cognitive dimensions for perceiving an ability like in- 
telligence represent the psychology of the man on the street. They 
do not necessarily correspond to the concepts of the psychologist. 


responding to them th 
son which may be me 
sions. This distinction 


Basic Concepts of Self-identity 


Our approach conceptua 
in terms of dimensions, (2) 
We will summarize the former before 


t cognitive dimensions em. 
is a value scale which designates the goodness or badness of eac! 
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"dns on the dimension (see Figure 2). We have already noted that 
see evaluations are induced by the ordering of a value and that 
e ^ : conceptualized as forces toward good locations and away 
d ad locations. Thus a person's attribute (his location on the 
imension) usually carries with it a self-evaluation. 

" ios association between a cognitive dimension and a value scale 
e ee Asa worker learns a new job, his ability to perform it 
row = ly increases but his standards for evaluating his ability may 
ini: E ane given level of ability which was once an aspired goal 
riva] as extremely good,” may now be viewed as “mediocre.” 
E relationship between a cognitive dimension of self-identity and 
EN ue scale is defined as a value standard. Such varying value stand- 
€ may be widely shared in an organization; and different standards 
sni e used to evaluate different categories of people. Those with 

re experience, for example, may be judged according to higher 


value standards for performance. 
The various dimensions used by the person for perceiving himself 
t to the person. They may vary 


and others are not all equally importan 

in centrality, defined as the degree to which they determine the per- 
sons. self-esteem. For example, consider two persons with equally val- 
ued intelligence and physical strength; let us say that each rates him- 
self “very good” on these dimensions. Nevertheless, one may base his 
self-esteem mostly on his physical strength whereas the other bases his 
self-esteem mostly on his intelligence. Physical strength has greater 
centrality for one person, while intelligence is more central for the 


other. 
Most ability dimensions of the self-identity have corresponding 
same behavioral content and 


performance dimensions which have the 

often have similar value scales. The ability of a production worker, for 
example, is inferred from his corresponding performance, though most 
Weight is given to his maximum rather than to his minimum or average 
performance because the observer assumes that performance is deter- 
mined by motivation as well as by ability. If the worker's ability to 
produce is a dimension which is high in centrality, then actual perform- 
ance utilizing this ability may be defined as ego-involved perform- 


ance and we may say that the worker is ego-involved in his job. 
ill affect his self-esteem. It also 


This implies that his job performance wil 
ue which induces a 


implies that one of his enduring motives is a val 
dimension as well as along the cor- 


force field along the performance ll as al he c 
responding ability dimension. This is one type of intrinsic motivation 
Which produces ego-involved performance. A different kind of motiva- 
tion for performance occurs when the performance is instrumental to 
somé other goal, such as money, and does not involve the self-identity. 

That the self-identity should be conceptualized in terms of inter- 
nalized social structures as well as in terms of dimensions is suggested 
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escriptions people give of themselves. Cumming asked sub- 
en ee the Pos al “Who am I?"; and he found frequent ia 
sponses, especially among the upper and middle classes, describing EE 
self in terms of the groups and organizations to which the person s 
longed (McPartland & Cumming, 1958). Using different questions, we 
have obtained similar self-descriptions. 

When a man describes himself as a college professor we should 
perhaps be skeptical that this description of a position in social p 
is really meant by the respondent to describe the self. However, Pen 
a description does convey unequivocal information about a goo 
many self-identity dimensions such as intelligence, knowledge, educa- 
tion, etc. We are inclined to treat it as a property of the oe even | 
rather than to interpret it as exclusively descriptive of the psychologica 
environment. The distinction between self-identity and environment 
is not clear-cut, especially for those properties of the self which were 
formed by the internalization of social roles; but the self-identity is 
defined from the point of view of the person, and the data support the 
view that the self sometimes includes one’s social position. 


We think that at least three aspects of position are frequently part 
of the self-identity; (1) group membership, as indicated by statements 
such as, “I am an American;” (2) a social role such as professor; 
an interpersonal or organizational relationship such as “son of, p 
of,” “supervisor of,” etc. One kind of relationship which seems to be 
especially important for self-identity and for mental health is the status 
relationship involved in social class or level in the organization. (See 
the article by Kasl and F rench in this issue.) 


We have relatively little data on this topic and our theories po 
crude and tentative, À major conception treats the self-identity ii 
differentiated into a number of subidentities, each of which corre 


scribed by a social role. The occu 
formed by an internalizati 
scribes himself as a la: 


dimensions of the occupational subidentity may be substitutable one 
for another in maintaining occupational self-esteem. Perhaps a ace qn 
who loses an easy case can better recoup his self-esteem by winning : 
professional honor than by improving his golf game. In other cases 
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pibsianny may correspond to membership in a group or category; 
or example, being a Jew is often an organized subidentity. 

, Corresponding to the self-identity and its subparts, there is a 
subjective public identity, defined as the person's conception of how 
Some reference group perceives him. The corresponding objective 
public identity is the way this group actually does perceive him. As 
two basic postulates, we assume that the objective public identity in- 
fluences the subjective public identity and that the latter influences 
the self-identity. It follows that the organization of the self-identity 
is partly derived from the organization of the objective public identi- 
ties held by the person's reference groups and individuals. Thus a Jew 
may accept into his self-identity an organized anti-Semitic stereotype 
taken from a reference group and may also internalize a quite different 
conception from his mother, though these two public identities will 
usually be somehow reconciled as they become parts of the self- 
identity. 

One suggestive but unsatisfactory way of thinking about the or- 
ganization of the self-identity is the notion of a “core identity," often 
Consisting largely of the earliest developed parts of the self, around 
which the rest is organized. We conceptualize this notion by defining 
the coreness of a dimension as the degree to which it is common to 
all subidentities. Probably dimensions which are high in coreness, like 
honesty, are also developed early. In any case they could lend stability 
to the self-identity over time and across varying roles and situations; 
the person could identify himself as the same person (just as others 
could identify him as the same person) on the basis of these i most 
Characteristic" attributes. Probably certain aspects of the body image 
have a high coreness, which might be related to the disturbances of 
the body image found in certain forms of personality disorganization. 


Self-identity and Self-esteem 
Status is important for self-identity becau 


Self-esteem may be defined as the average evalt a £ 
of the self-identity, where each attribute is weighted according to its 


centrality. Another measure of self-esteem may be derived from dis- 
Crepancies between the person's perceived attributes and the attributes 
of his ideal self, where the ideal self is conceived as the most desirable 


positions on the dimensions of self-identity. 


se it affects self-esteem. 
uation of the attributes 


Self-identity and Self-actualization u 3 

Utilizing the above concepts of self-identity theory, it is possible 
to deo eil forms of scllactualization. Self-development is de- 
fined as the degree to which a person has developed his positively 
valued abilities and potentialities into actual skills and competence. 
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Utilization is defined as the degree to which a person is typically using 
his positively valued skills and competence. One may quantify utiliza- 
tion on the job as a negative discrepancy between valued attributes of 
self-identity and points on corresponding dimensions of job perform- 
ance. The opposite of such underutilization is role overload as meas- 
ured by a similar positive discrepancy. 


cease doing." Thus a man who retires from his job may suffer an im- 
portant loss of self-identity and self-esteem, A similar loss should occur 
to a wife who loses her husband and her home. 


self-actualization are not always positively correlated. Professional edu- 
ning courses will increase self-development 


e^ 
^ 
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IV. The Organization and the Environment 


To i 
"dn an environmental approach to mental health implies 
Suk thi y e systematic way of viewing the environment. With- 
i a = expect at best the accumulation of miscellaneous 
begin b ips "ewe y external facts and criteria of mental health. We 
lared r, sa ng of the environment of the person as consisting very 
the tite À orma organizations and groups. From this point of view, 
slays rag e individual can be seen as an array of roles which he 
i e particular set of organizations and groups to which he 
edi =. : xi groups and organizations, Or rather that subpart of 
"ios co à affects the person directly, together make up his objective 
idl. gren nt (panel 1, Figure 1). Characteristics of these organizations 
dod onis uie company, anion, church, family, ete.) affect the physical 
AIEA state of the person, and are major determinants of his 

Given this general approa 
organizations, Pho least ^; Mam 


ch, our next need is for a theory of 
tual language for the description and 


[eran bs organization. This is not easy to come by; Herbert Simon 
e i d remarked that rather little has been said about organ- 
differen ut that it has been said over and over again and in many 
ae places (March and Simon, 1958). Moreover, our require- 
rene fran theory are stringent: It should meet the 
Ea. ^m criteria proposed in Section II of this article of course. It must 
"a adequate to characterize ince industry 
wit special focus of this resear 
ith a language which is spec 
we view the states and behaviors 0 
of the forces to which he is exposed 
and organizations to W. 
terizing all these or- 

ible to measure and describe 


ch program. But we ca 
ific only to indu 


f the person 
in the whole set of roles which 


ganizations. Otherwise, it be 
their combined impact or to compare 
of one individual with another. Finally, ou 
the environment must be commensura 
Scribing interpersonal experience, and in 
We have not met these requirements fully; it is the purpose of this 
Section to describe briefly our approach to organizational theory and 
the major concepts which we are presently using. 
definition of organization and of the various substructures which it 
comprises. We will propose also a definition of role and related con- 
cepts linking organization and individual. Finally, we will consider 
concepts required for describing the influence of the organization over 
individual behavior. 
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Objective Organization 


We begin by defining the organization as an open dynamic 
system; that is, it is characterized by a continuing process of input, 
transformation, and output? Organizational input characteristically 
includes people, materials, and energy; organizational output is typ- 
ically in the form of products or Services, although it may consist 
mainly of direct psychological return to members. The openness of 
the organization as a System means that it is eternally dependent upon 
its environment for the absorption of its products and services, and for 
providing the necessary input which activates the organizational proc- 
esses of transformation and thereby maintains the organization in ex- 
istence. 

The essential defining characteristics of organization, given this 
approach, do not follow the common-sense practice of identifying the 
organization by its name, its physical boundaries, or its legal domain. 
As an open social system, the organization is defined and its bounda- 
ries set by the relationships and the patterns of behavior which carry 
out the continuing cycles of input-transformation-output. These, of 
course, consist of the motivated behavior of human beings. It follows, 
therefore, that the organization holds together and functions only so 


maintain the organizational input-output cycle. Moreover, the major 
determinants of the behavior of 


to be found in the behavior of other members, 

Having got this far in our definition of organization, we are con- 
of questions: What concepts can we 
ly-contrived, interrelated patterns of 


ships. Associated with each office is a unique field of forces, to which 
an individual occupying the office is immediately exposed. These forces 


? The characterization of the organization as a system, and the derivation 
of its substructures, is based on a forthcoming book by Daniel Katz and Robert 
L. Kahn. 
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we refer to as role pressures, and they stem from the expectations and 
demands made by the set of people whose behavior is directly related 
to that office. These people may depend upon the occupant of that 
office for materials, for the maintenance of their machines, for trans- 
portation, or for information and approval of completed work. The 
set of people who bear such relationships to a particular office we refer 
to as the role senders for that office, following the terminology of Rom- 
metveit (1954). Their expectations and demands define the role, 
or more specifically the sent role, of the person occupying that office. 
The organizationally relevant behavior of that person we refer to as 
role behavior. 

Role behavior includes all organizationally relevant activities per- 
formed by an individual occupant of an office when he is “in role, 
that is, acting as an occupant of the office rather than in one of his 
other life roles. Such role behavior is usually in general accord with 
the expectations and demands of the role senders for that office. 

The end product of the organization as a system—the goods and 
services which constitute its output and which it exports into its en- 
vironment—define the organizational function. In these terms, the 
function of an automobile factory is to make automobiles; it is 
Dot to provide employment or to pay taxes, or even to make a profit. 
The definition of function, however, depends upon the system which 
is taken as a frame of reference; the municipal government, the labor 
union, and the shareholders’ association stand in different relationships 
to the automobile factory and would provide different bases for de- 


fining its function i 
When an organization is created, its founder typically bie oe 
as an objective for the organization the accomplishment 0 Hangar s 
all activi i tly recognize as the func 
activity which we subsequently E that members of the 


organization as an ongoing system. To the extent 
am. à ; mon 
organization share the same objective for it (that is, have a com 


objective and are aware of the commonality), we may Sty it aud 
organizational objective exists. The extent di sub siens: ird] 
sharedness will vary for different organizations. herean a d 4 
cases where the actual function of the organization as à ien pus 
not correspond to the personal goals of many members nor to the 


individual objectives for the organization. :denti 

Once ihe function of the organization has been identifed, n 
ever, the patterned relationships among offices become inte em 
although we must go through several intervening steps to ge deg 
the organizational function to the particular set of ofiicos ama tional 
perform that function. First, the performance ak the ed ponte 
function requires some series of activities which we define as p iam 
behaviors. The creation of an automobile, for won prc 


only if some specific set of activities has been performed. (There is, 
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of course, more than one set of activities by which an automobile can 
be produced, but this merely exemplifies the property of equipoten- 
tiality, which is common to open Systems.) The necessary series of 
activities can be conceptualized at different levels; we can speak of 
building an engine as an activity, or we can utilize the atomized 
language of the time study engineer to specify each movement which 
must be made to build the engine. Our usual choice is to speak in 
terms of molar individual behaviors, for example, bolting on the front 


The creation of an organization not only requires an objective 
and the specification of activities which will meet that objective. The 
total set of such activities must be divided into subsets, each subset 


human capabilities is a necessity. The specified activities may, of 
course, include the use of various tools and may call for interdepend- 
ent activities with other members of the organization. Each of these 
subsets of activities constitutes an office, and has a specific locus in 


demands for the performance of these activities generate the set of 
forces which we call sent role. 


In the automobile factory, the bumpers must have been stamped and 
plated, and transported to the same place as the chassis, in order for 
the bumpers to be bolted in place. 

Each subset of activities thus can be located in the total set, and 


are transmitted as the sent role to the occupant of that office, and his 
role behavior ( neglecting deviations, for the moment) consists in the 
performance of the prescribed subset o£ activities. 

There are many structures which can be observed in large-scale 
organizations, most of which can be derived more or less directly from 
the organizational objective and the division of labor, within the con- 
text of the organizational environment provided by the larger culture. 
The most direct derivation from the division of labor is the production 
structure. This structure consists of the activities assigned to those 
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offices necessary to accomplish the basic transformation by which 
organizational input is converted to organizational output, together 
with the required ordering of activities in time and space. 


. _ The transformation process cannot continue, however, unless pro- 
Vision is made for assuring continuing input and continuing absorp- 
tion of the product by the environment. These require the develop- 
ment of additional activities and offices which we designate production- 
supportive. The production-supportive structure includes activities in- 
tended to accomplish the procurement of required input for the organ- 
ization, and sale or other disposal of the organizational output. The 
production structure itself deals with the basic processes of transfor- 
mation within the organization, while the production-supportive struc- 
ture is concerned with transactional exchanges at the boundaries of the 
Organizational system, with purchases and sales, for example. 

A third structure emerges out of the organizational necessity to 
mediate successfully between task demands and the logic of produc- 
tion efficiency on the one hand, and the human needs of members of 
the organization, on the other; this we refer to as the maintenance 
structure. The members of organizations have needs and goals other 
than the organizational objective; they have involvements and rela- 
tionships outside the organization. These extra-organizational facts of 
life affect role behavior in the organization, and demand that the 
Organization give some attention to the compatibility of organizational 
role requirements and other aspects of the person's life. Such functions 
are formalized in the maintenance structure, and typically include 
labor relations, personnel counseling, placement, and the like. 

None of these three structures takes account of the special ore: 
izational problems posed by a changing environment. Product PATRE 
ebbs and flows; availability of labor varies; wage rates change; tech- 


nology is ever developing. The combined effect of these environmental 
^ ud E ange. Activities to meet 


facts is an imperative for organizational ch € 
these external ie are Enia lodged in a set of oe which 
we call the adaptive structure. Here are the research and deve ues 
people, the market researchers, the whole intelligence function o E e 
organization. Unlike the other substructures of organization. the i en 
ology of the adaptive structure is change, and the accomplishment o 
its function is reflected in a continuing restructuring of the organiza- 


tion itself, 
L As the division of labor 


The fifth struc ll manageria 
proceeds, and ones te of Paces are designated, m a 
for coordination of the activities distributed among so many d R ro- 
creases, and so do the problems of insuring coordination = A 
priate role behavior. The activities of coordination mr T A 
direction are typically lodged in a specialiredaniaes > 
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ating a vertical dimension of authority and creating also the unique 
hierarchical character of most large-scale organizations. The offices in 
the managerial structure are not merely related to other offices in the 
organization in terms of work flow; they are superordinate, in the 
sense that their primary activities are the direction and coordination 
of the activities of others. 

These basic organizational structures do not exhaust the possibili- 
ties. Indeed, the list of organizational structures is not yet theoretically 
limited, and can be expanded by any conceptualization of observable 
parts and relationships of parts. Among the more important are the 
authority structure, the responsibility structure, the communication 
structure, and the sociometric structure. The authority structure of an 
organization is created by the process of superordination described 
above. It overlaps the managerial structure to considerable extent, but 
includes all the offices in the organization, arrayed according to the 
authority relationship. Conventionally, the authority structure is pre- 
sented with each office drawn directly below the office by which its 
activities are to be supervised and coordinated, and a line connects 
the two offices as a symbol of the bond of authority. The so-called 
organization chart, in other words, is a representation of the authority 
structure of the organization, at least as intended by the architect of 
the chart. It is not surprising that the organization chart is a frustrating 
instrument when used for other purposes, or when the chart is drawn 
to conform to some executive's ideal rather than to the observable facts 
of organizational life. 

The responsibility structure is in a sense another aspect of the 
authority relationship; the person to whom one is responsible in an 
organization is the person who has direct authority over one's own 
office. The responsibility structure accordingly emerges as closely 
parallel to the structure of authority. Deviations are possible, however, 
and they are interesting. The complaint that one is being held re- 
sponsible for activities over which one has no authority is common 
in organizational life. 

Almost all the relationships among offices which produce the var- 
ious structures of organization involve communication. Coordination 
of work among peers, supervision by superiors, even informal manifes- 
tations of friendship involve communication. It is useful for some pur- 
poses to trace the pattern of potential communicative acts between 
offices in an organization. Such acts are part of the sent roles of the 
organization, which include expectations and demands regarding 
which office occupants shall communicate with each other under speci- 
fied circumstances. The pattern of these potential communicative acts 
defines the communication structure of the organization. It is possible, 
of course, to differentiate this structure from the actual pattern of 
messages sent and received during some stipulated period, in the same 


AZ. 
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Pe that we distinguish sent role from actual role behavior. As a 
oe ar and vn of structures of this type, we may mention the socio- 

ic structure, which is essentially the pattern of office occupants in 
an organization who are linked by the relationship of liking. 


structa sudor Spe d d French hte in thi issue, deal inten- 
sively with status). Wi ld distingui deal inten- 
omi atus e wou stinguish between an organizational 
Mert ure, which is defined by parts (offices or persons) and a specific 
elationship among parts, and an ordering, which is a ranking of parts 
E some dimension without any functional relationship implied be- 
ween them. Thus we may order the members of an organization ac- 
cording to their salaries, and the ordering of person A over person B 
means merely that he earns more money than B. It does not mean 
that A and B have any functional, active relationship; they may not 
even know each other. Similarly we may say that A's job has higher 
status than B's, meaning only that people in the organization value 
A's job more than B's. If, however, we say that A has direct authority 
over B, this implies that the two are active partners in an interpersonal 
relationship, that they interact, have certain common perceptions, etc. 
The authority structure is more than an ordering. 

The preceding concepts are basic to the characterization of the 


objective organization, but they would require extensive supplemen- 
izational proper- 


tation to be fully adequate to the job of relating organi 
ties to mental health. Many of the additional requirements, however, 
are for higher-order concepts, which can be constructed from those 
which we have already proposed. For example, we have not discussed 
the concept of norm. By norm we mean a set of forces exerted by 
members of a given group toward certain behaviors, and applied to 
all group members. The definition of (sent) norm is thus very close 
to that of sent role, except that an organizational norm applies to all 
members of the organization, while a role applies only to the occu- 
pant of a specific office. In effect, norm becomes a special instance or 


variant of the role concept. 


Additional concepts are needed also to characterize the substan- 
in terms relevant to mental 


m content of relationships, especially 
ealth. What role sendings, for example, constitute approval, appre- 
ciation, or support? 

Finally, we need to make clearer in terms of our basic concepts 
the meaning of such syndromes as "employee-centered supervision, 


organizational climate, and the like. In these and some similar cases, 
ahead, with interesting rela- 


a great d iri kh 
: Ed di sepia T ei ing and individual satisfac- 


tions to criteria of organizational functioni y 
tion, but without conceptual definitions of very great rigor. 
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Life Space Organization 


Our definition of the objective organization was in terms of the 
patterns and determinants of behavior—the behaviors which produce 
the characteristic organizational cycles of input-transformation-output. 
It follows that the organization exists only by virtue of the ability to 
motivate such role behavior on the part of its members. How is this 
accomplished? How is the organizationally-required behavior moti- 
vated? 


As a first step to answering this question, we may refer to F'igure 
1. We see that there is no direct connection between the objective 
social environment and the behavior of the person; the objective en- 
vironment influences behavior only via the psychological environment. 
Moreover, the influence is conditioned or mediated by attributes of 
the person. As Lewin put it, behavior is a function of person and 
environment. 

Consider the organization from the position of some person who 
is a member of it. In that person's objective environment is the objec- 
tive organization, including its land and equipment, but no less its 
functions and the other people who are members of it. This objective 
organization has effects on the person, but it is not the entire organ- 
ization which affects him; only parts of the organization touch the life 
of any one of its members. Those parts of the organization which have 
effects on the person, which get into his psychological environment, 
we call his life space organization. 

We cannot consider here the full range of properties of the life 
space organizations. Three points, however, are of major importance. 
First, there are as many life Space organizations as there are members 
of the objective organization and it is likely that no two of them will 
coincide completely. Differences among them will depend upon char- 
acteristics of the person and upon the location of his office, that is, 
upon the vantage point from which he observes the objective organ- 
ization. 

Second, the motivation and the b 


3 ehavior of the person must be 
understood in terms of the life space organization, and not only in 


terms of the objective organization. His role senders and his sent role 
are in the objective organization, of course. To consider his compliance 
or deviation from his sent role, however, takes us immediately beyond 
the objective organization. Each individual responds to the organiza- 
tion in terms of his perceptions of it, which may differ in various ways 
from the actual properties of the organization. In the immediate sense, 
the individual responds not to the objective organization in his objec- 
tive social environment, but to the life space organization which is in 
his psychological environment (F. igure 1). The objective organization 
and the life space organization of a person may be congruent or not, 
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depending upon the ability and opportunity of the person to perceive 
organizational reality, 

..... Third, the success of the person in relating to others in the organ- 
lzation will depend in large measure on the congruence of their life 
Space organizations with his own. To the degree that these are com- 
mon ( nearly identical) and to the degree that these are shared (held 
i common, with mutual awareness of the commonality), the basis for 
Successful interpersonal relations and role behavior has begun to be 
established. We have already considered the dimensions of common- 
ality and sharedness in our discussion of organizational objectives and 
norms. It seems likely that these dimensions will be of major impor- 
tance for defining other organizational concepts, and for understanding 

he behavior of people in organizations. 


Motivation of Role Behavior 


For each office in an organization we have defined a set of role 
Senders. These role senders and the demands and expectations which 
€y send as role pressures are, as we have said, in the es or- 
Banization, As these sendings are received by the person à whom 
they are intended, they enter his life space organization and ono 
his received role. How closely the received role corresponds to the gens 
role is an empirical question for each person and set of role senders, 
and wil] depend upon properties of senders, receiver, substantive con- 
tent of the sendings, etc. -— nee 
It is the sent role by means of which the — re int 
Cates to the person the do's and don'ts associated ee o; pei u 
the received role, however, which is the immediate i nencgio : His 
behavior and the immediate source of his motivation. : mey beo 
Sruent or conflictful with other motives of the pioni ay RE 
sendings which are incompatible among themselyes nee Path 
kind are the subject of the article by Wolfe and Snoe 


Sus, i that 
But why does the occupant of an rap neces Me of 
meets the requirements of the received role? Ther 


10lo; ical base: 1ence T iv or 
i is i of role senders ove TECEN er, 
» g ses for this influ : 


|. 88 it is usually put, the power of th portant is legitimate power, the 


French and Raven, 1959). Most im i ture. 
Power of one office over another as defined by i md cue gi 
€ supervisor has a "right" to demand certain wii e and it is 
dinate; this legitimate right is part din Lewes subordinate who 
Understood and acknowledged by SUP ueste A ervisor to order 
Share the same value regarding the right of ae to act in obe- 
Certain behaviors, and the obligation of the see : bligations are ac- 
dience to those orders. Usually these rights and oblig 
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knowledged and reinforced by other members of the organization, as 
well. 

Behind the legitimate power of role senders, however, are other 
bases of power. The employee who refuses to acknowledge a super- 
visors legitimate role sendings is likely to be penalized—fined, sus- 
pended, or even dismissed. Organizational role senders higher in the 
authority structure usually possess the power of such punishments, and 
the power of rewards as well. Organizational rewards typically take 


role senders, they possess this basis of power, which French and Raven 


ei eo > from self-actualization 
(utilization). Identification, as used above, means partly that the per- 
son's membership is part of his self-identity, 

It is in terms of this over-all view of the structure function, and 
motivational bases of organizations that we propose to toe 
eal effects on the behavior and personal adjustment of their mem- 

ers. 


V. Criteria of Mental Health 


Introduction 


"Mental health" is a term which is much in the literature of psy- 
chiatry, psychology, and related professions, and this is as it should 
be. We recognize mental illness as a major problem in the world—a 
problem understood most imperfectly. To recognize the contemporary 
importance of mental health and mental illness, however, is not to 
argue that these terms should have the status of Scientific concepts. In 
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T view there are important reasons why mental health and mental 

ess are inappropriate as scientific concepts. They are vague a d 

evaluative; th ]ti-di i i i (t 1 

Few ; they are mu ti-dimensional, and "theoretically detached." 

yara negatively defined, and they are uncertain in referent. 

ME y coil more closely the nature of these problems and our 
sed solutions to them, as a preface to discussing our criteria of 

mental health. P i 


Problems of Evaluation 


Health in general and mental health in particular are vague and 
varying notions. Some of this vagueness and variability stems from 
underlying value implications. In the last analysis, health is a desired 
state—and what is desired depends upon who is doing the wishing. 
Mental health, in other words, tends to be culturally defined. For ex- 
ample, there have been cultures in which seeing visions is not only 
healthy,” but a qualification for leadership. In our own society, hallu- 
cinating is taken to be a major symptom of mental illness. 

We need not turn to cross-cultural comparisons to make this 
general point, however. Even within our culture healthy behavior is 
variously defined by different subgroups, as recent research on soci: 
class and mental health reminds us ( Hollingshead and Redlich, 
1958). To the striving, mobile, upper middle class citizen of the 
United States, "apathy" toward work may be indicative of a state of 
poor mental health. To the more passive and resigned members of the 
lowest socio-economic bracket (who do not write our textbooks or 
make our diagnoses), the posture of apathy may be realistic and 


self-maintaining. 
the practitioner can not 


When a person appears for therapy, r 
ent. He must use some set of values in as- 
egarding diagnosis and treat- 


ment must be based on values about personal and social welfare. The 
hand, should concentrate on the 


research process, on the other à 
quantitative measurement of appropriate criterion variables, defined so 
f the definitions. We might find 
f self-actualization 
realization of potential abilities) the apathetic woeri amoni 
e lowest 5 ‘on. but that on the imension 0! 
per cent of the population, e certian, We ld mót 
attempt to characterize either the combination of both 
of them as constituting mental health or ill health. To do so would 
require a value judgment regarding the ac 
each of these two dimensions, an 
relative importance of each dimension 10 
assumption regarding the relationship between 


self-acceptance under certain social conditions. 


r men 
self-actualization and 
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The researcher’s own values are not intruded in 


evaluative aspects of mot 
into them. 


The Problem of Multi-dim 
At present the notions 


ivation and persona 


ensionality 


with the practitioner). 
to his concepts, yet ie 
l adjustment are bui 


of mental health and mental illness include 


of mental health and illness constitute a great 


logical, behavioral, and psychological outcomes, 
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illness suffices for the understanding of health states as well, that the 
wd of abnormality leads to the understanding of both normal and 
abnormal behavior. One of the requirements for the validity of such 
an assumption is that the same variables or dimensions which are 
med for the definition of mental illness will be adequate for the 

efinition of normal, healthy states. 
d We do not accept the assumption that mental health can be 
defined as the absence of specific pathologies, nor do we accept the 
implications of this view. We consider the study of illness and 
merae d as relevant for the understanding of the broader range of 
human states and behaviors, but as less than adequate for this purpose. 


The question of whether all states of health and illness can be defined 


in terms of a single set of variables, we propose to treat as à research- 


able issue rather than an assumption. 

: We will therefore borrow criteria of mental health from sources 
which emphasize positive criteria (e.g., Jahoda, 1958) as well as from 
sources which concentrate on pathology. We will attempt to state all 
criteria, positive or negative in their health implications, as uni- 
dimensional variables. Such variables will range from some con- 


ceptual zero point to some maximum value, rather than from “healthy” 
ve maximum. 


to “unhealthy,” or from some positive to some negati 
ble which might 


" For example, we consider hostility to be a varia 
e taken as one criterion of mental health. In a given situation, e 
ght vary from zero to some 


hostility level of different individuals mi 

maximum value (although in the present state of measurement tech- 
nique, our operations would provide only ordinal data). What levels 
of hostility would be considered in the normal or healthy range, We 
would regard as an evaluation. Regardless of the scientists evalutions, 
however, it is relevant to the person's mental health to know how he 
values his own hostility because this will determine his guilt feelings, 
his internal conflicts between values and impulses, and his self-esteem 
(see Figure 2 and the related discussion). In the same situation we 
might also measure the level of liking or affection which characterizes 
each individual, and this dimension would also be conceptualized as 
varying from some theoretical zero point to à maximum. We would 
not, however, assume that the scales of hostility and affection were 
really one scale, ranging from one maximum to another and character- 
ized by a midpoint which is neither affection nor hostility. Whether 
these two scales or any other pair of "opposites should be con- 
ceptualized as one would be decided on the basis of the empirical 


evidence. 


Problems of Locus 
tical differences among 


The underlying conceptual and theore non 
students of mental health become sharply apparent when we insist 
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upon determining the theoretical locus of each criterion of mental 
health. There is a tendency in the clinical literature (at least in the 
Freudian tradition) to explain mental disorder as an outcome of early 
experience in life, and to treat it as an enduring characteristic of the 
person almost irrespective of his present environment. Contemporary 
influences, if treated at all, are regarded as aggravating or modifying 
the basic illness which is located in the person. . 

In contrast to this view is the approach of some social psychi- 
atrists ( Fromm, for example) who emphasize the sane or ill character- 
istics of societies. Still a third view locates the criteria of mental 
health in the present interaction of person and environment. Linde- 
mann argues that a psychiatric “case is really a relationship of possibly 
pathogenic situations and appropriate or inappropriate behavior to 
that situation” (Lindermann, 1953). 

Our approach to the problem of locus is first to insist upon mak- 
ing explicit the location of each criterion variable in terms of our meta- 
theoretical schema (Figure 1). We would agree to the historical impor- 
tance of early experience but attempt to understand the contemporary 
ways in which these past experiences act to affect present states and 
behaviors. . 

When we attempt to locate available criteria of mental health in 
terms of Figure 1, six major loci are apparent: 


(1) in the relationship of the objective environment to the psycho- 
logical environment (between panels 1 and 2). For example, the 
assertion of a person that he is Surrounded by assassins is paranoia 
or the perception of reality, depending on what is in the objective 
environment. It is the relation between the two panels that defines 
contact with the real world. 

(2) in the affective and physiological states of the person (panel 3). 
lt is convenient to abstract certain attributes of the person, which 
presumably are manifest in à variety of situations over time, and 
treat these as variables which condition other relationships. Such 
states can also be considered as Criteria of mental health in their 
own right, however. For example, if a person is in an extended 
mood of depression, we may treat this as a factor which will con- 
dition the relationship between the Objective world and his view 
of it (panels 1 and 2); but depression is itself a criterion of mental 
health and we would accept it as such. 

(3) in the behavior of the person (panel 4), For example, immobili- 
zation is indicative of mental illness; confrontation and resolution, 
or on occasion, flight, would be more indicative of health. 

(4) in the relation of the objective environment to behavior via the psy- 
chological environment (panels 1 and 2 in relation to panel 4). 
This locus is in a sense a refinement of 3, which locates some criteria 
solely in behavior. Some behaviors can be defined as healthy or 
unhealthy, without respect to environmental considerations; other 
criteria seem to emphasize the linkage between panels 1, 2, and 4. 


>> 
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(5) in the relation of the psychological environment to the state of the 
person (panel 2 in relation to panel 3). For example, if any per- 
ception of opposition evokes massive feelings of hostility and 
accompanying physiological symptoms, we would accept this as an 
indication of lack of mental health. 

(6) in the relation of certain attributes of the person to behavior (panel 
3 in relation to panel 4). For example, that aspect of self-actuali- 
zation which we call utilization is defined as the relationship between 
certain developed abilities and the exercise of those abilities in 


actual behavior. 


Proposed Criteria of Mental Health 
We have said that we are eclectic in assembling criteria of mental 


health, that we expect to use multiple criteria, and that there will be 
a gradual sifting of potential criteria by means ©! empirical and theo- 
mental health 


retical work, We have said also that each criterion of 
which we borrow from any source we will attempt to conceptualize in 
the language of our own theoretical approach and to locate in our own 


model of person-in-environment. In this process, it is useful to have a 
limited number of broad substantive categories within which more spe- 
hich we are 


cific criterion variables can be considered. The categories W. 
presently using owe most to Jahoda (1958), although we have adde 
from other sources, especially to supplement her positive criteria wit 
negative manifestations and with physiological measures. 
They are as follows: 

Attitudes and perceptions toward the self 
Growth, development, and self-actualization 
Integration 
Autonomy 
Perception of reality 
Interpersonal competence 
Affective states 
Physiologic states 
Disease entities 
10. Criteria of job performance 
11. Adjustment and adjustability 


ns toward the self 


ouoguotor 


Category 1. Attitudes and perceptio 
a. Accuracy of the self-concept: l 1 
ce of certain self-perceptions Wi 


state . On each of the dimensions (a ri 
sbe e e the self, there is a position 


motives, and other traits) which make up the s 
which corresponds to the individual's perception o k 
other which corresponds to his objective state. (See the preceding sec- 
tion on self-identity- ) Thus, a person may see himself as occupying a 
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very high position on the dimension of manual dexterity, a low posi- 
tion on the dimension of need-achievement, and a middle position with 
respect to popularity with his peers. The accuracy of his self-concept 
depends on the gap between his actual and self-perceived position on 
each of the dimensions included in the self. The over-all correctness of 
the concept could be expressed as the average of these gaps, weighted 
for the importance (centrality) of each dimension. 

The major problem in making this approach operational is obtain- 
ing valid measures of the objective location of the person on certain 
dimensions. Standardized tests may be used for such dimensions as 
manual dexterity and even T.Q., but such tests are unavailable for most 
aspects of the self. 

b. Attitudes toward the self: We approach the question of atti- 
tudes toward the self by asking first of all what dimensions (abilities, 


toward the self, or self-esteem, would be an average of these discrep- 
ancies, weighted by the relative importance of the dimensions to the 
person. (Validation studies will be required, of course, before this 
conceptualization and the attendant operations are accepted. ) 

c. Sense of identity: This is a global, important, but somewhat 
vague criterion of mental health. Erikson (1950) describes the sense 
of identity as originating at that stage of infancy when the child begins 
to differentiate himself from his environment. Identity develops from 
all the experiences of each successive stage through which the child 
grows. Our approach to the sense of identity includes: the stability of 
self-perceptions and attitudes toward the self under varying conditions 
of stress (success and failure, approbation and rejection, etc.); the 
degree of vagueness or clarity with which attributes of the self are 
perceived; and the clarity of one’s self-perceived position in the “in- 
ternalized social structure.” 


Category 2. Growth, development, and self-actualization 


In this category we confront a number of difficult criterion prob- 
lems, and it seems likely that we must differentiate several concepts, 
the relationships among which are yet to be discovered. Two static 
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eg Dd are of major importance—level of development and utiliza- 
Fi oth are mentioned in Section II of this article.) An. example 
can clarify the distinction between these two concepts. 
Te. ose that we are concerned with the. self-actüalization ofa 
dite page We approach this question jn terms of the more spe- 
of n eria of level of development and utilization, measuring eac 
di ese on à number of relevant dimensions. Assume that one such 
imension is the skill of pattern-making. is i i 
tory worker values highly, and he correctly perceives that 
possess it. Before we can appraise his level of development, however, 
we must measure his potential skill on this dimension; how high a 
level might he be trained to attain in pattern-making? Any gap De 
tween this potential position OP i iti 


on the same dimension constitutes lack of development; 


velopment for an individual on any dimension occurs when his poten- 
tice, of course, the determina- 


tial and actual scores coincide. (In prac 
ex research problem.) 


tion of potential scores 1$ in itself a compl 
Suppose, however, at this worker had previously learned pat- 
tern-making, but that his present job requires hi 
lathe. The gap between the pattern-making skill 
Sesses, and the requirements of his pr 
is a measure of utilization. 
on this dimension would be fully utilized. 

Both utilization and level of develop have defined 
them, are static concepts, characterizing in his work role 


at some single point jn time. We are also interested in 
magnitude of change over time, and we measure growth by co! 
the person's level on a given dimension at two su 


time. 


The idea of integration is imp 
vague and its research uses unce : T 
volves the relationship among major components of personality— 
id, ego, and'superego Kubie spe 
conscious, preconscious, and conscious 4 
of personality, in other language e been concerned with the degree 
of relatedness and harmony amon s aspe 1 " 

We approach person ‘ey in terms of identity theory» an we view 
the total person as 2 set 0 h of which corresponds to 
one of his major social roles (worker, ather, husband, etc. )- Eacl of 

i dimensions—$ s, abilities, 
values, needs—with the present state of the person e 
of positions on these Jimensions. The criterion of integration we con- 
ceptualize in terms of relationships ong these dimensions, and 
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among the several subidentities which together constitute the person- 
ality. There is an underlying assumption, or rather hypothesis, involved 
here: namely, that some combination of dimensions are compatible, 
mutually reinforcing, and integrative; others are incompatible, and 
their effect is disintegrative. Consider the familiar example of the 
business man who takes pride in sharp dealing six days of the week 
and on the seventh feels strongly the Christian doctrine of love and 
charity. To the extent that his business values and his religious values 
are incompatible, he is a less integrated person. 


But this is too simple a model. It seems likely that the integrated 
personality would include some “master sentiments" which guide and 
give meaning to many attitudes and activities, Psychological compati- 
bility among dimensions, however, involves more than mere uniformity 
= i subidentity to another. A more adequate conceptualization is 
needed. 


Category 4. Autonomy 


This is not a sufficient definition, however. When the alcoholic 
turns to the bottle in spite of the pleading of his wife and the warning 
of his physician, we do not call this autonomous behavior, It is inter- 


extent that they are known to him, probably are negatively valued. 
He is motivated to drink, but he does not want to be so motivated, In 
Schopenhauer's insightful phrase, he can do what he wants, but he 
cannot will what he wants. Such compulsion from unwanted and un- 
understood impulses from within is not autonomy, any more than 
compulsion from without is autonomy. 

We can define autonomy, therefore, as the extent to which a per- 
son’s behavior is determined by internal forces (motives) of which he 
is conscious and which he values positively, in contrast to external 
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requirements, unconscious forces, Or negatively val 
perhaps obvious that maximum autonomy does no 
mental health. The maximally autonomous person may be a crank or 
a prophet; he is not likely to fit our cultural standards of mental health, 


any more than the person whose lack of autonomy incapacitates him 


for decision-making. 


Category 5. Perception of reality 
of goodness of fit 


Perception of reality is essentially a problem 
between the objective social environment and the psychological envi- 
ronment of the person. This we approach in terms of two major con- 


siderations—completeness and accuracy. 
No one attains absolute completeness 

no one apprehends the universe. Only a minute trac 

and objects in the objective world are contiguous to an individual, 

the sense of being available for perception. These comprise what 


Lewin and Cartwright call the “foreign hull” of his objective environ- 
ment; the remainder of it consists of more remote persons and objects 
we 


lien factors" (Cartwright, 1959). For any person, 
can ask how completely his perception encompasses the foreign hull, 
that part of the objective environment which is available to him. 
A separate but related question is accuracy of perceptions of the 
things which get from the objec 
logical environment of a person, what is the magnitude and nature of 
distortion? Among the aspects of the objec’ i € 
ole re uirements, attri- 


utilize for measuring reality perception are T r 
butes of others, and interpersonal "elationships. The following ques 
tions illustrate our use of these environmental aspects: 


m 


How do the actual demands of various role 
peers and supervisors, etc.) compare with the pe" 
these expectations? 

' How objectively does the person perceive the characteristics and behav- 
ior of significant other people in his environment? 

How accurately does the person erceive the degree and quality of effect 
in interpersonal relations (both relationships in which he is actively in- 
volved and those which he merely observes) 


Category 6. Interpersonal competence 

The basic idea in this criterion category i 
son to establish an! maintain 
tionships. For evidence of this abili 
roles—work, family, etc- Among the spec 
are interested are the nu 
turn, effects on persons involved, 


ships. 
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With respect to number there is as yet no evidence to indicate the 
optimum range of numbers of relationships, nor indeed much evidence 


Finally, we regard each interpersonal relationship in which an 
individual is involved as one of an interdependent set which includes 


occurs when a person offers friendship on the condition that the re- 
cipient not be equally friendly with anyone else. On the other hand, a 
relationship may enhance the person's ability to relate to others, 


Category 7. Affective states 


Affective states are widely used as criteria of mental health, or at 
least as indicators of mental illness. The manic-depressive cycle is 
perhaps the most obvious example. We are interested in several kinds 
of affect which are specifically negative, such an anxiety and hostility. 
We are also interested in such affects as guilt and self-righteousness, 
shame and pride, self-esteem and self-deprecation. 

The notion of affective state we regard as broad, and we propose 
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to utilize for research purposes three more specific concepts—emotion, 
predisposition, and affective behavior. By emotion we mean an acute 


state of the person that has strong subjective properties and is asso- 
ciated with characteristic physiologic, social, and other changes. (Not 
all emotions are yet well characterized in physiologic terms.) Fear, 
anger, and joy are examples. 

A predisposition we regard as a more enduring attribute of the 
person. It is a cognitive state or reaction pattern in which the person 


gives high priority to the relevant emotion; the phrase “readiness to 
arousal” defines the relationship of an emotion to the corresponding 
predisposition. Finally, we P ith predispo- 
sitions and emotions à number 0 
affective behavior as à molar act which is performed 
tendant emotion of which it is an expression. Typically the affective 
behavior is not only an expression of the emotion (that js, the emotion 
is one cause of the behavior), but it also has an effect on i 

For example, an act of physical aggression not only expresses the emo- 
tion of anger, but it has the effect of reducing the intensity © the 


anger. 

We hope to be able to build a classification of emotions, predis- 
positions, and affective behaviors which are causally and expressively 
related, Fear, anxiety, and flight might be one such tria 0^ 


predisposition, and behavior. Anger, hostility, and aggression might 


be another, as Buss suggests (Buss, 1961). 


Category 8. Physiologic states 


Our basic assumption of ps 
us to an interest in hysiologic states, 
emotions. Moreover, Pie E as demonstrated a number © 
relationships between specific 
(Cannon, 1929; Mason, 1959; Funkenste" 
tionship between fear and a i 
do persons in a state of 
perimental injection of a : 
jects, “as if I were afraid.” The relations 
secretion of saliva is also well dem 

A eges cam wm related phenomena as can be 


measured from the accessible body flues: ese } 

noradrenalin, pepsinogen, uric acid, rheumatoid factor, cholesterol, 
and others. E First, th 
We have a dual interest in these physiologic factors. ih i uev 
offer a kind of reductionist explanation for emotional and other Psy" 
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chological data. Second, they might be regarded as the precursors of 
physical disease itself, as intervening variables between the objective 
environment and the disease which it may evoke in the person. 


Category 9. Disease entities 


advantages and disadvantages in attempting to work with such cri- 
teria. They are not yet defined in terms of quantitative variables or 
dimensions. Furthermore, although there is excellent work on gradi- 


ents of disease (Gordon, 1950), much of the literature does not yet 
reflect this view. 


Category 10. Specific criteria of job performance 

A number of criteria developed in industrial studies have useful- 
ness for our present research. Several of them refer to adequacy of 
performance—for example, productivity, quality of work, and rate of 
promotion. Others reflect goodness of fit between the person and the 
job—for example, job satisfaction, absence, and turnover. 

Such criteria are conveniently quantifiable, and they connect us 
with an important body of social research in industrial settings. Their 
health relevance is not always clear, however. We know that high 
productivity may be the result of a hopeless compulsion as well as a 
zest for work, and that rate of turnover may tell us more about the 

` economy than about the mental health of the worker. In using these 
criteria, we will be careful to seek out their relationship to other cri- 
terion variables, the status of which is less cloudy so far as health is 
concerned. 


Category 11. Adjustment and adjustability 


In much of the literature of mental health the word adjustment 
appears prominently, but with irritating vagueness. Individuals are 
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described as well- or ill-adjusted, as if this hyphenated adjective re- 
ferred to some enduring property of the person. According to our con- 
ception, adjustment always depends upon properties of the person in 
relation to properties of the objective environment; it refers to the 
goodness of fit between the requirements of the person and the sup- 
plies which are available to him in the environment. A state of mal- 
adjustment therefore implies directly a lack of satisfaction, à persisting 


experience of frustration and deprivation, and an inability to achieve 
valued goals in a specific set of environmental conditions. 
nd environment suits 


Defining adjustment in terms of person a 
well our research aim of studying the ronment on 
mental health. However, we want also to distinguish among in ivid- 


uals with respect to their ability to achieve 2 given level o 


ment under a wide variety of environmental conditions. Thi: 


property can be thought of as the basis 

adjustment; we refer to it as adjustability. It is meaningful 
of the range of conditions in the social-ps i 
which a person can adjust, and also of the magnitude 
change in those conditions v 

to speak of several kinds of adjustability, © 
proaches to measuring it. i 
personality concepts as ego-strength, 


quires both theoretical work and empirical exploration. 


With these criteria in mind, we are now in 
precise with respect to the problems of locus which were 
earlier. In terms of our propose 
criteria of mental health are loc 
Attitudes and perceptions tow 
and so do integration, affective states, ph 
entities. Criteria of job performance are almos 
would be represente jn Box 7 à i b 
For other criteria, the problem o is D - 

This complexity is illustrated well by d siis category of growth, 
development, elf-actualization. and utiliza ion. We €: , 
utilization as the extent to W ich a existing ability is being exercises 
this locates the utilization concept in 1 

(properties of the person) an Box 4 ce ay evel of develop- 
ment, on the other hand, involves à com 2 

of properties of the person—° e actual and the o pie ud 
same substantive dimension; SUC a comparison, P ied m spe- 
Box 3. Self-actualization we think of in terms ° 

cific concepts. 

. We are not interested only in 
tion which a person has attain! 


> 
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with the growth or decline of the individual in terms of these criteria. 
The introduction of such dynamic considerations implies a series of 
measures over time; comparisons could then be made on any of the 
dimensions or relationships which have been used as static criteria. 
For the most part, such measures of change will refer to attributes of 
the person (Box 3) or to behaviors (Box 4). 


Autonomy we defined as the extent to which a person's behavior 
is determined by internal forces which he values positively and of 
which he is aware, in contrast to determination by external require- 
ments, negatively valued motives, or unconscious impulses. The assess- 
ment of autonomy therefore involves the study of behaviors (Box 4) 
in relation to several sets of potential determinants—some in the en- 


vironment ( Box 1) and some in the person (conscious and unconscious 
motives). 


Perception of reality is a straightforward comparison between the 
objective social environment ( Box 1) and the person's perceptions and 
cognitions of that environment (Box 2). The congruence between the 


objective and psychological environment defines the accuracy with 
which the person perceives reality. 


Interpersonal competence is primarily a behavioral criterion, and 
as such is represented in Box 4. However, interpersonal competence 
also involves the state of interpersonal relationships, which are repre- 
sented in our schema as relationships between the person (Box 3) and 
other persons in his environment (Box 1). 


Finally, our criterion of adjustment also consists in a relationship 
between the person (Box 3) and certain aspects of his objective envi- 
ronment (Box 1). Adjustment is a "goodness of fit" concept between 
these two. Adjustability, on the other hand, is an attribute of the per- 
son (Box 3), which is defined as his ability to achieve a given level 
of adjustment over a stipulated range of environmental conditions. 
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The Social Environment and Mental 
Health: A Review of Past 
Research at the Institute 

for Social Research 


Alvin Zander and Robert Quinn 


As part of the preparatory work in planning for research on 
mental health in industry, a review was undertaken of relevant previ- 
ous studies by staff members in the Institute for Social Research. The 
purpose of the review was to determine what conditions in the social 


they were ones described by Marie Jahoda in her book, Current Con- 
cepts of Positive Mental Health (1958). After eliminating those for 
which data in the Institute’s archives were negligible, the following 
classes of behavior remained as the major categories for this report: 
(a) affective states, both pleasant and unpleasant; ( b) contact with 
reality; (c) self-evaluation; (d) motivation to grow and to use abili- 
ties; and (e) maintenance of stable interpersonal relationships, These 


proposed here and those used by French and Kahn are intended to re- 
flect the limitations of the empirical data. Thus, the previous work of 


The findings are from field studies of industrial organizations, 
from studies of other organizations, and from experiments in industrial 
and laboratory settings. The subjects are workers, college students, 
or other individuals who for the most part are well enough to hold 
jobs, attend school, or take an active part in community life. Because 
the participants in these studies are relatively healthy, their behaviors 
seldom approach the intensity or duration of a symptom” in the usual 
sense of that term. Nevertheless, as the content of this review should 
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make clear, particular conditions in a person's social environment are 
more likely to be associated with behaviors relevant to mental health 
than are other conditions. Whether these conditions are causes for 
such behavior; if so, why; and whether the behaviors shall be viewed 
as beneficial or harmful for the subjects, are typical of the questions 
this review of past research provokes but which future research will 


have to answer. 


Affective States 

The nature and origins of emotional behavior have often played 
dies of social situations. Findings fall 
hand are results con- 
I , and other relatively diffuse unpleasant re- 
actions which constitute the negative end of an affective continuum. 
On the other hand are results describing a person's feelings of satis- 
faction about his environment and about his place in this environment. 


Unpleasant Affective States 

A discussion of uncomfortable affective states appears in some 
form in many theories of mental health. Various terms such as tension, 
strain, anxiety or frustration have been applied to these. In spite of 
important differences in the nature of these concepts, there is a wide- 
spread agreement that their common elements are: an unpleasant 
feeling, directed toward no specific target, and that efforts are made 


to get rid of the affect. l b. 
z What aspects of the environment might contribute to variations 
in intensity of these unpleasant states? Studies in the Institute have 
been concerned with two among man ossible sets of conditions: 
(a) ones in which the social environment is either unstructured or too 
highly structured, and (b) ones in which individuals are placed under 
strong pressures to produce. 

Situational Structure. direct relationship between lack of 
situational structure and unpleasant affect has been observed in a 
variety of settings. 

1. hee" groups with an unclear goal and an unclear path 
to the goal tended to develop greater tension among their members 
than groups with a clear goal and a clear path to the goal (Raven & 
Mex A d described their foreman as 

2. in heavy industry € 

vium eo , does not keep them informed about 


one < on them " 
who does not check o ^ does not let them know wliere 
s on the job than 


wiet is going on around the ae an ae 
they stand with him,” reporte more nervo ) 
workers with a foreman who provided this information (Neel, 1954, 


1955). 
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anxious than workers who felt that their training had been adequate 
for their new positions (Mann & Hoffman, 1956). 


very clear task and very clear instructions—because, apparently, they 
had only themselves to blame for any inadequacy in their per- 
formances. 


acting upon them to reach a given goal. 

l. Pressures that members placed upon one another were 
stronger in groups with high interdependence than in groups with 
little interdependence. The stronger these forces, the greater the 
tension felt by the members, as indicated by the frequency of secret 


>= 
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signals requesting a relief from work and by feelings of uneasiness 


Bue d coire (Thomas, 1957). 

2. Workers on a constantly movin assembly line in a fact 
were found to be more "jumpy and enr dun hee who did iot 
work on the line. About half the workers on production felt that they 
either could not get their work done, or if they did get it done, felt 
pushed all of the time. Less than one out of four workers who were 
not on production felt this pressure (Neel, 1954, 1955). 


3. Workers who described their foreman as à person who “puts 
are in a spot” were more 


responsibility on them when the workers 
nervous than workers under foremen who did not do this (Neel, 1954, 


1955). 
4, Workers whose co-workers placed more pressure on them to 
job experienced more strain 


change their present way of doing their j 

than did workers under less pressure toward change (Wolfe, 1961). 
2.9 Participants in a laboratory experiment who were successfully 
induced by others to set high goals which they could not attain, were 
more tense and worried than participants who performed as poorly 


but who resisted the others inductions to set high goals (Zander & 


the determinants of unpleasan 
existence of threat from knowledge o 
Since persons with low self-esteem or with low ego stren 
observed to be more threatened by uncertain conditions than those 
who have high self-esteem (Cohen, 1959) or high ego strength 
(Thomas, 1956). Personality varia ot sufficient for our 
i dies where situational and personality 
i ariables often had 


variables were both employe¢, à 
significant effects only when situational determinants were in their 
where environmental conditions were 

Co- 


weakest degree, and few effects 

strong (Cohen, 1959; Thomas, 1956; Stotland, Thorley, Thomas, 
hen, & Zander, 1957; Stotland & 1958). Higher ego strength, 
for example, was associated with significantly greater control o! 
tension than lower ego stren: 
weak, but not where pressures 1 
another instance, generate d elf-confidence in mem- 
bers than did low self-esteem when a group requirements on partici- 
pants were easy, but not when the groups requirements were - 


cult. 
Pleasant Affective States 


Attention turns now to the posi 
In this regard, perhaps the simplest 


High self-esteem, to cite 


the affect continuum. 


tive end of 
the degree of satis- 


indicator is 
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faction a person expresses about his environment. In general, satis- 
faction is a resultant of a set of influences including the individual's 
freedom to adapt, his perception of the probable consequences from his 
adaptive actions and the possibilities of achieving his aspirations. 
Satisfaction is then a function of the "goodness of fit" between a person 
with given needs and a given set of properties in his situation. 

The data to be reported here concern sources of satisfaction in an 
industrial situation. The environmental determinants of job satis- 
faction, however, must be accepted with one qualification. Many of 
the studies had to presume some consistency of the needs and values 
among the workers which may not always have been present. Indeed, 
there is evidence among these investigations that such personal char- 
acteristics as status, sex, age, job tenure, personality, or skill of the 
respondents are associated with differences in needs and thus with 
differences in satisfaction. For the sake of simplicity, we presently 
ignore these qualifiers and review environmental conditions which 
have by and large been found to be associated with worker satis- 


_ Studies of satisfaction have dealt with reactions to specific social 
objects or events: the intrinsic characteristics of the job. the super- 


situation is greater: 

l. When a job allows workers to use whatever abilities they have 
to the fullest degree and when it allows them to use their best abilities 
(Hoffman & Mann, 1956); 

2. When a supervisor takes a personal interest in employees and 
their progress, "understands his employees as human beings," or is 
"socially close" to employees (Mann & Pelz, 1948; Pelz, 1951a, 1951b; 
Katz, 1949); 

3. When a worker has a task that is clear for him and when his 
supervisor gives clear instructions (Cohen, 1959); 

4. When a worker receives relatively higher pay for his grade of 
work and perceives that he is being given recognition for doing well 
(Mann & Pelz, 1948; Katz, 1949); 

5. When a worker feels that his superior or peers will support 
his decisions or his complaints (Mann & Pelz, 1948; Pelz, 1951a); 

6. When a worker has a higher status position in his organization 
(Mann & Pelz, 1948; Morse, 1953). That higher status is an important 
determinant of greater satisfaction has also been shown by comparing 
the amount of satisfaction among persons in higher status jobs with 
the amount they had before they were promoted to higher positions 
(Lieberman, 1954, 1956). Even in laboratory groups (known to have 
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a brief duration by their members) i i 

t i persons with higher status job 
e more satisfied with their positions and their groups than ae 
ower status positions (Kelley, 1950; Zander, Wolfe, & Curtis, 1957; 


Zander & Cohen, 1955; Thibaut, 1949, 1950; Trow, 1957). Mann 


(1953), however, suggests that status cannot confidently be viewed as 
deration to the 


a source of satisfaction without also giving consi 

worker's level of aspiration for an increase in status. A higher status 
worker whose aspirations exceed his high achievements may report 
less satisfaction than a lower status worker whose present status is 


commensurate with his aspirations. 

Gurin, Veroff, & Feld (1960) report that while higher status 
persons have higher satisfaction, they also experience more “problems” 
on their jobs, than do persons with lower status. The findings indicate 
that both well educated and higher (occupational) status groups ex- 
press greater ego involvement in their jobs. They tend to emphasize 
problems in such realms as responsibility, competence, and inter- 
personal relations rather than in their reactions to such characteristics 
of the job as wages, security and working conditions. Their involve- 


ment, although it leads to higher satisfaction in higher status positions, 
also generates higher aspirations within which problems are experi- 


7. Satisfaction is greater when a worker has so 
that will influence his work, 


ob (Morse, 195: 
m, 1959b; Trow, 1955). 


er is increased, providing 
sufficient influence over his own superior to advanc 
isor has little power to in- 


terests. On the other hand, if the supervi pov ; 
isor, his employees have their aspirations raised 


fluence his own supervisor ) 
by this form of supervision considerably beyond what can 
for them. Consequently, the wor : 
The personality ofa w mount of satis- 
faction he derives from an opportunity n making de- 
iven autonomy on the job. Some types of per- 

sons apparently find autonomous co satisfying while other 
types find them threatening —and refer that they not be asked to 
make decisions. Vroom 1959b), to illustrate, observed that in a large 
1 í e isfaction and partici- 


sample of workers, the co b 
pation in decision making was positive. Sign 
found by him, however, b 


decision making OCC" 
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tendencies to be authoritarian. As another example, this time in a 
laboratory experiment, the satisfaction of persons in an autonomous 
condition, compared to a condition in which they were dependent, was 
significantly greater among individuals who had a strong need for 
autonomy but was not significantly greater among persons who had 
a low need for autonomy (Trow, 1957). These last results are similar 
to ones reported by Morse (1953): Persons who wanted to have a part 
in making decisions were more satisfied with their jobs when they had 
an opportunity to do so, but those who did not want to participate in 
decision making were more satisfied with their jobs when they were 
not asked to do so. 

Finally, Tannenbaum and Allport ( 1956) tested the hypothesis 
that satisfaction with the workplace is greater where personality and 
environment fit more closely. They studied workers’ reactions to two 

es of supervisory styles: hierarchical and autonomous (described 
more fully later). Before these supervisory styles were introduced into 
the organization, each worker was rated on a set of traits. Independ- 
ent estimates were made of the likelihood that each trait would be 
suited or unsuited to the two supervisory patterns. On the basis of 
these two sets of ratings a "suitability" score was assigned each worker 
in order to predict her satisfaction with the supervisory pattern in 
which she was to be placed. These suitability scores were found to 
be positively correlated with the amount of satisfaction the workers 
reported a year later. 

Is there a common denominator among these environmental de- 
terminants of affective states? One can be stated in very general 
terms. It is the possibility that a worker will be able to control his 
own fate and to predict a favorable consequence for his efforts. 
Pleasant affect appears to be greater where the characteristics of his 
social environment, or his position in that environment, promise him a 
reasonable probability that he will be able to meet his needs by suc- 
cessfully coping with his environment. Conditions such as high am- 
biguity or pressure which restrict opportunities for such independent 
control result in unpleasant affective states. 


Contact with Reality 


When a worker's perception of his environment differs from the 
objective character of his surroundings, the worker may either be re- 
ceiving inadequate information about his situation or he may be dis- 
torting the information he receives. Organizational conditions may 
aggravate this cleavage between perception and reality by (a) not 
providing the worker with adeqate information and (b) generating 
needs in the worker which hinders his testing of reality. 
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Information and Social Position 
; Both functional distance and status are characteristics of organiza- 
tional positions which determine whether a person in a given position 
will receive accurate information about his surroundings. 
In a study of a housing project, Festinger, Schachter, & Back 
(1950) found that residents who had a greater physical distance from 
others, or were SO located that interaction with others was unlikely, 
typically had opinion 
dents of the project. But even frequent physi 
sure the obtaining of complete information. 
cupants, and of eight to ten co 
were obtained of the co-workers 
in the 53 jobs. The best single predictor of accura 
conception of a given job was functio 


the co-workers job performance was dependent on 
of the job occupant. The frequency of physical contact between job 
y related to the accuracy o 


occupant and co-worker was only slightl 
the co-worker’s perception of the duties in the job itself (Wolfe, 1961). 
An individual's status in a hierarchy may determine both the type 
of information h is i 
Superiors in a hierarchy are unlikely 
or threatening to them. Thu: 
contact with some of the realities of the lower str 
ceives screened and selected pieces of information, 
alone (Festinger & Thibaut, 1951; Kelley, 1950; Zander, Cohen, & 
Stotland, 1957; Hurwitz, Zander, & Hymovitch, 1960). S 
reports that individuals at both foreman and worker levels are likely 
to give different estimates of how foremen and workers rank ES im- 
ortance of such job characteristics as Wages, steady work, social bs 
fits, and interpersonal relations. Neither high nor low status, a 
fore, guarantees accurate perception; all hierarchical levels have their 


peculiar blind spots. 
Distortion in service of socially generated needs. A person may 


fail to test reality because of certain needs, generated by S us 
in the organization itself, to obtain and maintain a given relationship 


with others. 
Unaccepted p 


i e to see 
ns on the margin of a group are prone. 
evil E elations with the 


wh feel will strengthen or improve their ri 
weed are strongly attracted to group member- 


memb sally if they are $ 

iio. ors especia ental subjects were asked to make rr 

about ambiguous materials, thos' € arginal mem ers Oi 
likely to distort 


experimental groups were more : 
to conform with those of the group than were Ua n V SS, 19595 


cepted by the group (Rasmussen & Zander, 19 
Jackson & Saltzstein, 1958). 
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In addition to being used to cement a marginal member's relation 
to his group, perceptual distortion may also serve to solidify dyadic 
personal relationships. For example, professional persons who had a 
strong liking for certain colleagues with whom they disagreed on an 
important issue were more reluctant to perceive any disagreement be- 
tween themselves and others than were persons who disliked the 
others with whom they disagreed (Mellinger, 1954, 1955). Similarly, 
Vroom (1959a) and Sampson (1960) report that persons tend to per- 
ceive their own attitudes and opinions in others they like and to deny 
the presence of the same characteristics in persons they dislike. 

Socially generated needs to obtain and maintain a preferred high 
status position may also constitute a source of perpetual distortion. 
In a study of discussion groups attended by persons with widely sepa- 
rated positions in hierarchical organizations, lower status members 
misperceived how much they were liked by higher status persons 
(Hurwitz, Zander, & Hymovitch, 1960). In a study of the relations 
among members of the mental health professions, those who were 
higher in prestige within their own profession had stronger negative 
attitudes toward members of other professions than did those who 
were low in prestige in their own profession. The amount of power 
and professional knowledge of these persons also had effects upon 
what they desired to perceive in others—and thus they saw in them 
what they desired to see (Zander, Cohen, & Stotland, 1957). 

Two studies in which foremen and workers were exposed to com- 
parable information demonstrate that perception may be altered to 
conform with beliefs one is compelled to maintain by virtue of his 
social position. When foremen and workers from a variety of in- 
dustries were shown a film depicting a foreman reprimanding and 
firing a worker, respondents' evaluations of the foreman's behavior in 
the film were colored by what respondents felt was ideal behavior for 
a foreman (Emery, 1948). Lieberman (1954, 1956) reports that when 
workers were promoted to be foremen or were elected to be union 
stewards, their attitudes toward company and union changed in a 
direction consistent with their new roles. But these attitudes changed 
again when these same foremen and stewards returned to the role of 
worker. Since the workers possessed the broader perspective from 
information available in different roles, these differential perceptions 
can be attributed to perceptual distortion rather than to failure to 
receive complete information. 


Self-Evaluation 

The evaluation a person places upon aspects of himself is a 
familiar concept in the literature of mental health. The notion is im- 
plicit in many terms such as self-esteem, feelings of inferiority, inferi- 
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ority complex, depressive state, and so on. A person usually evaluates 


ie by determining how close he is to some goal line he has set. 
he is short of that goal, he has feelings of failure; if he exceeds the 


goal, he has feelings of success. 

Others in an individual's social environment may have important 
consequences for his feelings of success or failure because they influ- 
ence the level of his personal goal—either intentionally or unintention- 
ally. In formal organizations goals are explicitly assigned by persons 
who have the authority to do so. These goals are ma e known through 


such procedures as piece rates, production quotas, and job de- 
nintentionally Serve as 


scriptions. Members of the organization U 
i that the 


them. In general the more social power © 
person, whether the others intend to influence the aspiration 
not, the closer the person places his personal goals to the point sug- 
ested by his observations of the others (Zander, Natsoulas, & Thomas, 
1960; Rosenfeld & Zander, 1961). 
Information concerning performance of a member is provided 
merit appraisal ratings, quality control reports, pro" 
. These indicators allow the re- 
here is between his 


performance and his goal or quota. 
external agents to set a goal higher than he can attain, the in 


evaluation of his performance depends upon the extent to which he 
ards as his own: Thus, the stronger 


has internalized the others’ standa 

the influence of others upon his personal goals the lower 4 person 
evaluates a performance in which he has failed to achieve the goal 
suggested in the actions of the others (Stotlan 
Natsoulas, & Thomas, 1960; Thomas & Zander, 

A person whose personal goal has been influenced by others, 
and who then discovers that this goa i 
clined to lower his personal goal, thus hoping to re 
failure. Where the power of the influencing agent is high, ] 
the individual will not be able to lo 
able to reduce his feeling of failure. 
group goal, despite à desire t 
upon the nature of the social pre 
Curtis (1962), for example, repo 
lowered coercively induced goals than did failing persons who had 


other similarities 


self-evaluation A person 
o 
ander, & Natsoulas, 1961) 


discovers in 
between himself and the mod 
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If the model is perceived to be a poor performer in some specific set 
of skills, the person judges himself as incapable in those same skills, 
and if the model is viewed as capable, the person rates himself as 
capable (Burnstein, Stotland, & Zander, 1961). A person whose group 
has a given degree of ability rates his own ability as comparable to 
that of his group's—these effects being stronger the more the group is 
perceived by the member to have high unity (Zander, Stotland, & 
Wolfe, 1960). 

Under certain conditions a particular evaluation of one aspect of 
a person may color his judgment of other aspects of himself. For 
example, a self-evaluation in task X will affect his self-evaluation in 
tasks P and Q to the extent that P and Q require abilities similar to 
to those involved in task X (Stotland & Zander, 1958; Zander, Stotland, 
& Wolfe, 1960). In the study by Zander, Stotland, and Wolfe (1960) 


Motivation to Grow and to Use Abilities 


The capacity of a person to be interested in a richer life and to 
make the fullest use of his abilities has been advocated by many as a 
characteristic of the mentally healthy person. Maslow (1955), for 
example, distinguishes between those motives which are intended to 
relieve tension, but do not contribute to mental health, and those mo- 
tives which lead beyond tension reduction to self-actualization of po- 
tential capacities and talents. 

Workers who are assigned highly specialized and controlled tasks 
are probably limited to the use of superficial abilities, have little 
stimulation for the growth of their abilities, and thus develop lack 
of confidence in themselves and their ability to grow. Workers given 
much variety, or given tasks requiring decisions, are probably more 
likely to grow than workers given jobs demanding repetition and little 
decision making. As a case in point, Mann & Hoffman (1956) report 
that workers felt there was greater chance to use their best abilities 
when they had been moved to new jobs which required more skill, 

provided more variety through a job rotation system, and offered 
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more challenges to them. Mann (1953) notes that the relationshi 
between skill level of a job and the a ceptis of a chance a vá 
abilities holds for both blue collar and white collar workers. 

, Groups exert pressures for uniformity upon their members in order 
to implement decisions necessary for the movement of the group 
toward its goals or in order for the group to maintain itself. The mem- 
ber, for his part, becomes susceptible to and even dependent upon 
these pressures because of his need to find social support for his 


opinions and to find help toward achievement of his goals. Where 


social pressures are instrumental for the organization alone regardless 
of the needs of members, freedom for self-actualization may be 
limited. Where these social pressures stimulate a member to place 
strong demands upon himself or to improve his performance, social 
support and freedom for self-actualization may be high. Conditions 
which generate stronger pressures toward uniformity have a clear 
relevance for self-actualization, therefore, but the content and direc- 
tion of these pressures must be known in order to state in a given 
case whether self-actualization will be increased or decreased. Con- 
ditions conducive to stronger pressures for uniformity have been 
reported (Festinger, 1950; Festinger ef al., 1950; Back, 1951: Schach- 
ter, 1951; Festinger, Gerard, Hymovitch, Kelley & Raven, 1952; Gerard, 
1954; Rasmussen & Zander, 1954; Jackson & Saltzstein, 1958; Tannen- 


baum & Kahn, 1958). 


Supervision and Autonomy 


The degree that contro 


the amount of conformity ‘ (0) 
determines the amount of self-actualization possible for persons. One 


large-scale field experiment in supervisory practices had straight- 
forward effects upon self-actualization. - ; 
The subjects in the experimen í ce wor S 
They were divided into two groups with contrasting ees sty es 
in each group. In the autonomous program, the amount n on ies 
participation in decision making of workers was increased an 
supervisors was decreased. in the hierarchical program, Ro 
of control and participation by subordinates in decision mes ing a 
decreased and that of the upper levels was increased (Morse 
Reimer, 1956; Tannenbaum, 19914" zi 
nt was made of the participants bale n 


A measureme 3 é 
the amount of opportunity av: o he following items: chal- 
ity to learn 


This measurement was an mie combining 
lenge of job, o ortunity to lea T 7 
things in Preparation for advancement, oppor to try out ones 
ideas, and the extent to which the job gives | re atl 


do the things she does best. 


] is centralized in an organiza 
demanded of members, which in tum 
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questions were obtained prior to the installation of these supervisory 
methods and again after they had been in operation for a year. 

Among the workers under the autonomous program there was a 
significant increase in the amount of perceived probability for self- 
actualization and among the employees under the hierarchical pro- 
gram there was a significant decrease in the amount of perceived 
probability for self-actualization. 


and to contribute to basic science) in laboratories with "participatory" 
rather than directive leadership. Freedom from direction, however, 
is not always a sufficient condition for self-actualization. This is 
demonstrated in an additional finding of Baumgartel's. The sense of 


more participatory one. 


Maintenance of Stable Interpersonal Relations 


One of the signs of mental health emphasized by psychodiagnos- 
ticians and psychotherapists is the ability of a person to maintain close 
interpersonal relations. A worker’s inability to make friends on the 
job, his hostility toward co-workers, and his poor attendance record 
may be a source of distress both to the worker and to his co-workers. 
Some insight into such an individual's difficulties with his membership 
groups may be obtained by examining the determinants of stable 
interpersonal relations. These relations may be evaluated either in à 
positive aspect, interpersonal attraction, or in the negative aspects, 
hostility, absence from the job, and job turnover. 
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Interperson Attraction 


The attractiveness of one's w ork i 
1 : york group may ameliorate the effects 
of a potentially pathogenic work environment. Seashore (1955), for 


example, maintains that when a worker is exposed to strong pressure 
de support for him and 


Pied management, his co-workers may provi 
hereby allay his anxiety. This assertion is supported by Seashore's 


data from an industrial setting showing that the greater the mutual 


attraction of members in à work group. the less nervousness the 


worker experienced on à demanding job. 
What are the sources of interpersonal attraction? A considerable 
array of literature dealing with attraction-to-group can be condensed 
into three not entirely independent statements. 
1, A person is more likely to express a desire for continued mem- 
bership in a group if he has Successful experiences in it. Examples: 
—the group is successful in performing à group task (Zander, 


Stotland, & Wolfe, 1960); 
—the member is eva 
(Jackson & Saltzstein, 1958); 
—the member believes that i important to the 
ks of other members (Pepitone, 1952). 
ore likely to be attracted to the group if it 
for allowing him to meet his needs. Examples: 
rather than hindering or depriving 


luated positively by others in the group 


group than are the tas 
9, A person is m! 

offers a high potentiality 
— other members are helpful 

persons (Deutsch, 1948, 1949; Thomas, 1956); 
—supervisors are rewarding rather than coercing (Zipf, 1958; 

Raven & French, 1958) and their powe ly based (Raven 

& French, 1958; French & Raven, 1 ; 

incere in considering the wishes of subordinates 


—supervisors are si 
(Zander & Gyr, 1955). y " 
e attracted to his group if he is 15 a position 

wn fate. Examples: 


. 3. A member is mor ; 
within it to have some control over his - eem. 
—he has a high status with no possibility © emotion or a low 
status with a cea possibility of promotion (Kelley, 1950; Zander & 
Havelin, 1960); ; E 
—the organization makes it possible for him 


activities he most prefers (Davis, 19 


r is legitimate 


to perform those 


Hostility " 
i jon i t dramatically mani- 
The collapse of interpersonal attraction is most drama! 
fested in its P nem form—overt hostility. Hostility in interpersonal 
relationships is greater: ] . 
—in competitive groups than in cooperative ones 
1949); 


(Deutsch, 1948, 
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goal than in a group with a clear goal and clear path (Raven & 
Rietsema, 1957). 


ubordinates when they frus- 


: em in their creative efforts 
(Stotland, 1959); set tasks for them which 


to accomplish (Cohen, 1959); and 
punish inadequate performances (Zi 


Absence and Turnover 


While overt hostility is 4 dire 
interpersona] relations 


ct indicator of the breakdown of 
nd 
tawal from the Work 


> Job absence a 
Situation and the po 
Sences were least a: 


for their work, and were satisfied 
with Wages, Supervision, and he company as 4 whole, For blue collar 
workers, low absence rates tended t 


frustrate Specific and identified needs 
Benerate greater Organizationa Situations Which satisfy 
a 


members in the rest 
t have the Qualities the members 
f the rst discussion meeting, turnover and 
Continuance of membership were de allowing members 
and to select one 
continued 
g. Persons 
ressed by partici. 


a room for 
D exit from the buildin 
the needs exp 


— cem 
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pants were less likely to depart than persons vere i 

said not to fulfill dr ends they tod of a ei v ra 
; The importance of need satisfaction in preventing turnover was 
also reported by Ross & Zander (1957). They measured the strength 
and satisfaction of personal needs felt by workers on their jobs. After 
a number of months the satisfaction scores of those who resigned 
were compared with the satisfaction scores of matched workers who 
had remained. Resignees were found to have had lower satisfaction 
at the time of the earlier measurements. It is noteworthy that the 
amount of anxiety felt on the job and the amount of self-esteem of 
these workers, also measured at the first time, were in general not 
significantly related to the amount of turnover. 

In other organizational studies, Coch and French (1948) observed 
that more persons resigned when they were unable to meet the de- 
mands of their jobs; and Dent (1957) reported more turnover among 
employees who perceived that they had little influence in their work- 


place. 


Concluding Comment 


We have summarized a variety 
ducted within one research organiza 
provide a comprehensive review of the results available fro 
science on these topics. Instead, the findings may best be viewed as 
evidence that social psychological research on the origins and con- 
sequences of behavior relevant to mental health is under way and 
that future research can confidently be expected to expand upon an 
integrate results such as those described in this report. 


of findings from past studies con- 


tion. As such, the studies do not 
m social 
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The Effects of Occupational Status on 
Physical and Mental Health 


Stanislav V. Kasl and John R. P. French, Jr. 


Introduction 

This article illustrates a social-psychological approach to prob- 
lems of status and health, an area which has been cultivated more by 
sociologists than by social psychologists. One characteristic of our 
approach has been a deliberate attempt to fill in the causal gaps 
between the objective social environment and the health of the in- 
dividual (see Figure 1 in the first article of this issue). There are 
a great number of studies, as we shall see below, which reveal sub- 
stantial correlations between social class and health. These studies 
tend to raise many questions, such as: What are the intervening 
variables between social class and illness? Why does class affect some 


but not other members of the same class? Part of the answer, it is 
assumed, will be given by a knowledge of the persons subjective 
status and how it interacts with his personality in producing affective 
states which in turn affect his health. More specifically, an attempt 
will be made to describe in commensurate terms (ie, along cor- 
responding dimensions) the person's objective job status, his subjec- 
tive status, and his occupational self-esteem. The article begins with 
a consideration of some of the studies which deal with status and 
health. In the next step, a theory which attempts to account for some 
of these findings is outlined. Finally some new d 


ata relevant to the 
theory are presented. 


Selected Findings on Status and Health 


In this sampling of the large body of literature available, the 
articles which deal with physical illness cted to represent 
mainly the so-called psychosomatic diseases. Studies on mor 
are omitted. The concept of status is used in 
ordering of individuals and/or occupations on one or m 
sions. This is in keeping with the way it is used by most © 
aa j 

1 This article is based on research supported by à grant from the National 
Institute of Mental Health (M-3874). 
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authors reviewed. These authors, furthermore, seldom differentiate 
between objective and Subjective status, 


z : è 
Social stratification has evidently been an area of considerabl 
concern to social scientists. There is disa 


about the origins and meaning of stratification (e.g, Cohn, 1960; 
Buckley, 1958; Tumin, 1953), but the fu 


nsus exists about certain of the empirical 
gard to stratification, One such finding is the 
high agreement among subjects in rankin 


T; Simpson and Simpson, 1960). This similarity 
of rankings appears to be a cross 


(1944) examined men for 


-hospitalized population. 
Sh of a somewhat different 


groups—Negroes and Catholics—} 
hospitalization and hi 


Stub (1955) found no consi ; While Frumkin (1955) 
found highest rates in the “ " group, occupations of 
intermediate status, Hollingshead and Redlich (1958) found the 
lasses. The rates for 
ighest in the upper 
f Clausen and Kohn, 
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1960), but the usual finding is one of small i i 
et I. Hollingshead «d Redlich, 1958). aig Sprene: (EN 

job satisfaction is seen as à partial indicator of broadl defined 
manl health, then the frequently obtained positive donk be- 
z n reported job satisfaction and the rank or status of the respond- 
nts job may be treated as further evidence conce 
relationship between status and mental 
Morse (1953), and Centers 
this relationship. Inkeles (196 
for the same proposition in hi 
However, the compli 
ing. Thus, for example, Gurin ef al. (1960) show that men on high 
status jobs will tend to be more ego-involved and will report both 
more satisfaction and more “problems” ing low status 
jobs. Similarly, in a study in I 
free professionals,” two high status groups, had the 
age of "happy people”; however, 
of those reporting life to be full of pain 
et al. (1958) obtained no differences in job satisfaction; 
however, that those groups 
tended to overestimate their s 
higher objective status. The authors feel that hi 

b satisfaction. Mann 


one's status serves the function of equalizing jo 
dices of job satisfaction must be 
related to the discrepancy between aspirations and achievement 
] of the job (achievement 03. 


These results strongly suggest that the measurement O oth the 
independent and dependent variables d job satisfaction ) 
must be more differentiated. In the case of the former, We may nee 
to distinguish objective from subjective status, to determine what the 
relevant status dimensions are, to develop techniques to assess these 
dimensions, and to note the relationships among them. In the case 
of the latter, we ought to measure separa 
which make up job satisfaction (€-S» ing, 1960; Wherry, 1958). 
We have seen that the different mental illnesses are not related 
to social class in the same way. “ilar situation emerges 25 one 
begins to consider the so-called psychosomati 
tration of the complexity of the selationships one is likely to encounter 
Srole (1956). They found 
that 28 percent of their sample reported two or more psychosomatic 
ailments. The distribution of these 28 per the dimension o 
socio-economic status revealed a shallow, U-shaped curve. Yet if one 
separated business executives from professi 
the same status, one found that 42 percent of 
cent of the latter reported two or more illnesses. Moreover, 


which were 


tatus more than grou 
gh overestimation O 


different 
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i hus 
hosomatic categories were differently related to social € 
psyc lence of arthritis increased with progressively lower c ss Feuer 
v hay fever rogressively decreased, “Heart con 
the rate of ay fever pP 


ings. The reader must not assume, kemeran 
that in these and similar studies the possible effects of self-selectio: 
are ruled out, 
There are other Studies which demonstrate differences in mor- 
bidity rates even thougl 


e job are held constant. Thus Lee 
the incidence of arteri 


aboratory technicians, and first line 
infarction than the higher 
: In a companion article 
» the authors show that these rates can- 
the basis of the small or nonexistent differences 
ht, serum cholesterol levels, or smok- 
incidentally, the skilled, semi-skilled, and 
ers Were exactly half-way between the two 
i Dexecutives, This finding cannot 
ifferences in f 
also Teport rates for diabetes mellitus which 
closely duplicate their rat i 4 
The explanation of thes must again go beyond dif- 
ferences in physical activity, 
The need to distinguish a Ons of status is also evident 
when one looks at Vertin’s (1954) resul s. 


=y 
—— — 
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a ; T P 
oe relationship between skill level and ulcers, with the 
a having the lowest rate. Thus if skill level is negatively 
PA > be wel pei a is positively related, 
agile wb: oiu leyal t global indices of status, like pay or 
E e Pre evel, which lump the two variables together. It should 
aoni Aes ed that it is likely that factors other than supervisory 
het i d (e.g. role conflict or conflicting loyalties) contribute to 
he high rate of ulcers among foremen. 
" ad and Cobb (1961) obtained results consistent with Vertin's: 
zie ir semple of executives, foremen, and craftsmen, the foremen 
bi ed icantly higher than the other two groups on the various 
em s o peptic ulcer which were used. Executives and craftsmen 
oad ronga See on these indices. However, if we change our 
ace : mca ar the data on mean serum pepsinogen, the picture 
hone S somew nat complicated. It is now the group of executives 
nich is significantly higher than the craftsmen and the foremen, 
while the latter two are not appreciably different from each other. 
Most importantly, these differences in mean serum pepsinogen hold 
for those with and without ulcer in each group. Serum pepsinogen 
level is generally considered to be an indicator of the gastric secretory 
potential of an individual and it has been shown (e.g, Mirsky, 1958; 
Dunn and Cobb, 1961) that people with duodenal ulcer have a higher 
mean serum pepsinogen than those without ulcer. This usual relation 
between pepsinogen and ulcer also was found by Dunn and Cobb 
within each of their three groups, even though these two medical 
variables are differently related to position in the hierarchy. 

There are other physiological variables which tend to single out 
executives from among the other groups of subjects S 
uric acid which is associated with gout is one of these. 
(1961a) compared the serum urate levels of craftsm 
he found the latter to be significantly higher ( the possi 
age were controlled). In an additional comparison, male 
students had lower serum urate levels than male medic 
As yet there is no ready explanation for these results, but Cobb sug- 
gests the possibility that a higher level of serum urate might reflect a 
greater drive or more ambition in an individual. In support of this 
suggestion, he found that the high school students showed a linear 
increase in serum uric acid with the number of extra-curricular 


activities. 
Cobb (1961b) has found still another serological variable which 


from a group of factory workers and high school 
latex test. This is à 


toids than in controls 
distribution for 
higher than the 


rates executives 
it is one that derives from the plate 
hich is significantly higher in rheuma. 
). The executives showed a frequency 
at several dilutions which was 


sepa 
students: 
measure W 
(Cobb, 1961b 
positive agglutination 
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distribution for high school students and factory workers, but lower 
than for rheumatoids. 


man and Rosenman, 1959) which 
who are subjected to such occu- 


nse competition, long hours, or 
secondary jobs will have higher level 


! : n abnormally high incidence of coronary 
artery disease in a particular group. An alternative hypothesis sug- 
gests itself if we recall that the ighest rates of disease were found 
in the male clerical Workers in relati 


1 ml ? accomplishment, will ive evidence 
of their ambitions on the serologi ata but Ga relatively 
on, the serological data on 


: t 
e collar : ; Y case, these studies sugges 
that certain job dimensions (€.g., time pressures, Overloads) and certain 


Self dimensions ( eg., “driving ambition”) ought to be included in 
any comprehensive study of the effects o Occupational status on 


health. 
It has sometimes been Suggested that inste 
education, occu 


indicators of status, such as 

should consider the discrepancies Or congruence among them. This 
status incongruence hypothesis (Fenchel et dL, 1951) implies that 
stress is minimal when the Status indices are in balance, or sub- 
jectively congruent with each other. There are some studies which 
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have a bearing on this hypothesis. King and Cobb (1958) found that 
à positive index of rheumatoid arthritis was related, not only to low 
income and low. education, but also to the combinations of low 
education with a high income, and a high education with a low 
income. Kleiner (1959) reports that among groups which were 
equated on occupation, those with relatively high education had 
higher incidence of schizophrenia than those with relatively low edu- 
cation. The findings of Christenson and Hinkle (1961) complement 
the Kleiner study. They took a corporations managerial employees 
who had a yearly income ranging from $6,000 to $12,000. When these 
employees were divided into high school and college graduates, the 
former were found to have considerably more illnesses of many types. 
If we assume that the discrepancy between occupational status an 
education was greater for the high school graduates, then the results 
can be reconciled with those of Kleiner via the status incongruence hy- 
pothesis. This interpretation is not very satisfying inasmuch as it fails 
to contribute to our understanding of the psychological meaning of these 
discrepancies. To observe that status incongruence is stressful seems 
insufficient. For example, high education and low income may imply 
failure to reach that occupational level generally considered appro- 
priate for a particular educational level and thus may constitute 2 
threat to self-esteem, whereas the opposite discrepancy would seem 
more likely to enhance self-esteem. However, the latter may @ 
inadequate ability and/or training for the requirements of 

In any case, the evidence in favor of the status incon ge e0) 
hypothesis is not altogether compelling. Thus Kornhauser € ) 
rather strongly rejects the hypothesis. He found that wie PO re 
were classified by skill level and variety of operations On = jobs, 
then their scores on a questionnaire measure of mental health s am 
a consistent correlation with the occupational hierarchy: the n her 
the occupational level, the better their mental health. The re n 
ship held up for each of three educational categories. Pet A 
moreover, occupation and education showed a sm ] additive € p 
mental health scores, so that the best mental health was among A 
high in education and occupation. However, before RE d 
status incongruency hypothesis on the basis of these data, one S. s 
know how large the education-occupation discrepancies Were Wr 
they occurred, and whether or not they Were perceiv 


ed as dis- 
crepancies by the workers. 


lso imply 
the job. 


th 
t the theoretical orientation 
to understand the 
ur own research. 


A Theory of Status and Heal 


The following paragraphs presen t 
which we have found useful both in attempting 


E : ; : E EO 
empirical evidence reviewed above and in planning 
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Since the first article of this issue has outlined the more general 
aspects of our field-theoretical position, we will restrict ourselves here 


in dexterity, independence on the jo 


amount of supervisory responsibility 
the presentation which follows, the per: 
his environment. 


The self-identity approach of Miller (1962) has been adopted to 
describe a person. This approach emphasizes the organization of 
nscious percepts of the self as an 
À ived locations on identity dimen- 
, those dimensions Which the person uses, more or less 
i - These dimensiong are assumed to be 

uct of a Cognitive extrapolation and reorganization of 
which the person has used to describe and to compare 


à Corresponding position on the latter. 
particular person may use educational accomplishments to classify 
iduals, including himself, If he also evaluates various 
levels of education, then this cogniti i 


is ^ hi rong i ual might be as follows: illiteracy 
a ly hi dh s vp ua he head”; only grade school is “shameful”; 
only high school is j aps “atta deed E 
college degree is excellent”; and 4 graduate es E “an inn 


is issue, With respect to a 
esteem is the evaluation that 
at dimension, The concept of 


total self-esteem then simply i Bin of evaluations 


of one’s perceived positions on all the a 
Since the cognitive dimensi 


h gaa 
m Gr 
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degree t i i i 
^ = fe = he Mere és n on a single dimension will 
Dy oie en ie a i , the summation process where- 
» n at some estimate of a person's total self-esteem thus 
m to be weighted according to the relative importance of the 
Wee s refinements of the notion of self-esteem parallel the 
em s ees self-concept. Thus occupational self-esteem is the 
ie Pee of evaluations of one's perceived positions on the evalu- 
S attributes of the occupational subidentity. Objective public 
steem is the total evaluation of the person by others, while subjective 
public esteem is his perception of this evaluation. The implication 
again is that subjective public esteem will be a potent determinant of 
self-esteem. The empirical evidence bears out this deduction (Festin- 
ger, 1954; Israel, 1956; Zander, 1958). 
di The motivational assumption underlying this descriptive system is 
hat a person behaves so as to maximize his positive self-evaluation, 
his total self-esteem. Behavior here is used in the Lewinian sense O 
locomotion in or restructuring of the life space (which includes the 
self-concept). This motivational assumption follows from the notion 
ying the cognitive dimensions. Values are 
lences or force ficlds, and these forces 
f the self toward the 
action which results 


represent tendencies to C 
if on an identity dimen- 


position with the highest ev: 
in a change of the perceived locatio: 
sion will lead to some change in there exists à COT 
responding evaluative dimension. re of these 
force fields—positive central force field around the point of highest 
evaluation and negative central force field around the point of the 
lowest evaluation—a person will strive to avoid situations where he 
would suffer a loss of self-esteem, that is, to avoid moving to a less 
valued location. 
Let us now turn to the description of the j 
a description must 'be detailed enough to cover 
dimensions which make up occupational status. It must also include 
some concepts which closely correspond to the self-identity variables 
and which will permit an analysis of the “fit” between a person and 
his environment. 
In general, a person conceives of a number of dimensions on 
which his job and other jobs can be ordered. If these cognitive jo 
dimensions have an accompanying value scale, then they are status 
dimensions. An overall subjective job status dimension is postulated, 
he total resultant values of the various jobs in an occu- 
his is, of course, determined by the composite 
ach job along the various status dimensions, appropri- 


ighted for importance. In the next step, it is assumed. that 
at least among the significant others in the 


ob environment. Such 
at least the major job 
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i i jobs 
occupational setting, about the following: (1) the ordering of Pea 
Alone the dimension of overall status; ( 2) job description, the pa re 
of locations on the many cognitive job dimensions; and (3) the v 

les accompanying the job dimensions. f " 
d pm it r assumed that characteristics of job occupants are in 


ie : F ‘bute 
ferred from the characteristics of their jobs. That is, one will attribut 
certain characteristics to a 


occupant of a high status job un 
concept; that is, he will have high 
to perceive himself in the mor 


primarily for the occupational sub- 
self-concept. 


occupational sub 
edge of electroni 
tronics” is evalu 


and occupational self- 
internalization of role 
d as a set of force fields acting 
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along a set of uni-dimensional activities. Internalization of role re- 
quirements may be seen as the development of new dimensions in the 
occupational sub-identity; these dimensions correspond to the activ- 
ities of the role. Moreover, the new dimensions of the occupational 
sub-identity will have accompanying dimensions of evaluation. The 
positively or highly valued region of the self dimension will be the 
one which corresponds to the amount of activity or quality of per- 
formance prescribed by the now internalized role. In this way, jn- 


adequate performance, failure to meet the role requirements, will 


tend to lower the person's occupational self-esteem because he will 
perceive himself in a negatively valued region of his occupational self. 


. In summary, the following are the steps in the chain of reason- 
ing: (1) there is agreement about the dimensions which are relevant 
for the description and evaluation of jobs; (2) there is similar agree- 
ment about the relative value (desirability ) of the various positions 
on these job dimensions; (3) shared knowledge about jobs leads to 
agreement on the description of a particular job (the pattern of 
locations on the many dimensions used to describe a job); (4) charac- 
teristics of job occupants are inferred from the characteristics of the 
job; (5) there will be agreement about the objective public identity 
of the job occupants i 


(6) the higher the position 
various status dimensi 


ions, the better the evaluation 
public identity, i.e; the higher the objective public esteem; (7) 05- 
jective public esteem determines subjective public esteem, which in 
turn affects self-esteem; (8) self-esteem will b 
dices of mental health, such as medical dispensary visits. (See the 
discussion of criteria of mental health in the first article; self-esteem 
reflects affect toward the self, whereas dispensary visits represent the 


category of symptoms.) 
Status and Health 


Preliminary Studies on Occupational 
In the research on which we report below, the major dependent 
variable is the frequency of visits to à company's 
Though the exact nature of this index will tend t x 


any to company, it should generally reflect: ( 


P 
health and (b) the tendency to report symp 
H olff, 1957 and 1958) that 


those W. ;perienc 
do so for a great 


Y 

ipe autiot T sits for different diagnoses, especially 
ty of these diagnoses are unknown to 
(Matarazzo et al., 1960; White et al., 1958; 
f poor mental health will show a posi- 
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i i c i id and to report 
i tion with the tendency to seek medical ai : 
ECT pete Moreover, it has been demonstrated that the pro 
ee for visiting a free medical facility is related, at least in a bon 
en setting, to self-acceptance (Roessler and Greenfield, 1958) 


The data come from two different companies. At Company A, the 
subjects were 5389 


rs ( foremen), 153 second line super- 
upervisory employees. These subjects 


Was corrected for the e 


At Company B, the Subjects Were 527 male honsupervisory and 
198 male Supervisory e 


l à manufacturing of jet 
engines, The 32 nonsupervisory jobs represent a wide range from low 
skill blue collar jobs to technical white collar jobs 
The 12 Supervisory jobs ran e fr 


company officials, This ordering, though it js more detailed, would 
closely correspond to an ordering whi 


> instead of fre uencies, of course, 
takes care of the diffe f time covered). 


<< À 
NL — 3 
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The basic hypothesis of the study is that self-esteem is negatively 
correlated with dispensary visits: the higher one’s self-esteem, the 
fewer visits. A second hypothesis states that supervisory responsibility 
is an occupational stress Which will tend to increase the frequency of 


dispensary visits. 


The Results 


Figures 1 and 2 present the major results at the two companies. 
The following text presents these and other data in greater detail. 


Company A 

Hypothesis I: Skill level is inversely related to dispensary visits. 
If the blue collar workers are divided into high and low skill groups, 
then the latter have 73% more medical cards than the former 
(p < .0001). When all 19 craft jobs are ordered 
the rank order correlation between the skill rating of a job and its 
mean medical cards is —.61 (oe 
fewer the cards. Dividing the foremen int 
skill craft jobs and low skill craft jobs, we find that the latter have 
37% more cards (p< 0001). When five foremen jobs are or 
skill (the other foreman jobs couldn't be rated), then there is a near- 
perfect inverse relationship with the mean number of cards 
(04-5p» .01). Moreover, the low status foremen have 4196 um 
cards (p < .0001) than the second line supervisors, while the igh 
status foremen have 3% more cards (n.s.). These data, then, suppor 
the hypothesis that medical visits will be related to skill level. 

Hypothesis IT: Supervisory responsibility will lead to an meene 
frequency of dispensary visits. The most appropriate oe : 
juxtaposes the second level supervisors with the second E i - 
supervisory employees: the former have 9% more visits than e. 
latter (p < .02). This comparison is most appropriate because s 
level of the company is held constant. This is not the case in the 
following comparisons, which are nevertheless relevant to the notion 
of supervisory responsibility as a factor in increased dispensary visits. 
Foremen as a group have 43% more medical cards (p < .0001) than 
all other craftsmen. Moreover, when each of the large foreman jobs 
is paired with its corresponding craft job, each difference is m the 
same direction and each is significant (p < 01 or less). The foremen 
also have 18% more visits than the second level nOnSUperVis ry P 

(p< 0001). The hypothesis thus seems well supported. How- 

ployees P i between fore- 
it appears doubtful that all of the large difference be | for 
ever, Ee i lainable in terms of supervisory responsibility 
men and workers is explaima : d Se ur to the fore: 
alone. More likely, there are additional stresses p 
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FIGURE 1 
Tue FREQUENCY or Dispensary Visrrs on CRAFT AND MANAGEMENT Joss in Company A. 
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's i icti i d/or role conflict, and per- 

s job, such as conflicting loyalties and i ) 
ru. spotter oloiieal artifacts which contribute to increased medical 
visits. A ^ " 

If one excludes from the index the visits for injuries—which ar 
much less frequent 
craftsmen—the findings reported aboy 


only change is that the difference between high and low skill crafts- 


al cards is based upon 
ic categories. Some are quite infrequent 
are sufficiently large to allow further 
is that if Supervisory responsibility 


vas a chi square analysis 
; this test disregards the absolute dif- 


veen the groups being compared. The 
Patterns of visits for high and low status foremen were the same 


line Supervisors and all 


of distributions of diagnoses 


he foremen's (p < .001) 
ine supervisors’ (P «.01). The supervisors 
high on obesity and impaired vision, while the 
atively high on circulatory, 


1 at e rom all the other jobs. They 
were relatively high on r > Skin, bone and joint, and low back 
syndrome diagnoses, í 


In this rather sketchy p ne cannot ade- 
quately discuss the possible bi 


v skill craftsmen are attributable to 
p : $ 1e jo environments? A division of the 
jobs into sedentary-active, and again i -indoor work, dem- 


d company selection 
$ : mpany promote the healthier men? This 
explanation might apply to ti f er to higher skill 
: M : from craftsmen to 
foremen, Moreover, ther evidence that the company 
used the medica] dat: Y 

planations, such as socia] class di 
and toward seeking medical ai ; il to account satisfactorily for 
these results, 
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Company B 
Hypothesis I: Skill level is inversely related to dispensa visit: 

Te men on low skill nonsupervisory jobs have 12996 ake vidis (p E 
.0001) than men on high skill jobs. This difference remains highly 
significant when the data are analyzed for blue collar and white collar 
employees separately. The rank order correlation between skill ratings 
and mean visits for the nonsupervisory jobs is —70 (p «.001). 
Similarly, low status supervisors have 146% more visits than high 
status supervisors (p. < .0001). The rank order correlation between 
status and mean visits for the 12 supervisory jobs is —581 (p= 405). 


If all 44 jobs are considered irrespective of the supervisory-non super- 
ation between status and 


visory distinction, then the rank order correl 
mean visits is —83 (p < .0001). 

Hypothesis II: Supervisory responsibility will lead to an increased 
frequency of dispensary visits. When we compare selected supervisory 
and nonsupervisory jobs of equal status, we find that the former have 
63% more visits (p < .01). 

In the sample at Company B there were 
existed medical data covering two or more periods. 
were 170 who had held the same job at the two periods and 83 who 
had held different jobs. The first group. the 170 men, allows one to 
compute the reliability (temporal stability) of individual differences 
in rates of visits; the value of the Pearson correlation was 95. The 
reliability for the second group of 83 men was .84. The difference be- 
tween 95 and .84 is highly significant (p < 0001) and reflects the 
lowering of temporal stability of the measure as a function of changes 
in jobs. This supports the notion that medical visits are par ly a 
function of the job environment. A more stringent test of this notion 
is contained in the hypothesis that the 53 men who moved to higher 
status jobs will show a decrease in visits, while the 30 men moving 


down will show an increase in visits. The data support this hypothesis 
ble result if we con- 


at the .07 level of significance. This is a respecta 
sider that: (1) the measure with which we are dealing is à highly 
stable one (repeat reliability of .84); (2) the status differences, which 
were invariably quite smali, were in the minds of the raters and not 
necessarily in the minds of the occupants. 
These findings provide strong support 
Jating skill level and supervisory responsi 
but they contain no evidence for the theory which assumes self-esteem 


as the intervening variable. A questionnaire, designed to test this 
3 subjects (4 foremen and 29 crafts- 


al jobs) from Company A. While this sample is small 
rather than. randomly, it is not 
Moreover, the findings obtained 


253 men on whom there 
Of these, there 


S Ye- 


for the two hypothese: 
sits; 


bility to dispensary vi 
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are in every way consistent with the conceptualization and interpre- 
tations already presented. The theory we presented had a number of 
steps in its chain of reasoning. Some of these steps are now restated 
and appropriate evidence for each is presented in the following para- 
graphs. 


cordance (Siegel, 1956, pp. 229-238) was .85 (p <.0001) for the 
general prestige and respect the jobs 


amount of tech; "E n ns of job status: the 
quire nical administrative and ‘human relations’ skill re- 
B. The attri 


S en subject: ked to 
ome 18 ; subjects are as 
dimensions of eir occupational sub- 


* average correlation for 
cted that since a correla- 
» the similarity between 
Y a result of the fact that 
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the way a person looks at himself wi i 

je \ n loo! will determine how he will look at 

E job. But this objection cannot be completely correct because of 
he similarity of occupational sub-identity among occupants of the 

same job and because the description of one’s job is grounded in ob- 


jective reality. 
JC. The objective status of one’s job will therefore be related to 
one’s self-esteem. (1) Pay, an objective index of status, was related to 
The measure of self-esteem was 


self-esteem, Tau = -41 (p< 01). 

the average satisfaction (evaluation) which the subject expresse 

when asked about his position on each of 35 self-dimensions. his 

measure, it can be seen, follows strictly from the theory. Jt was found, 

however, that the index of self-esteem correlated —50 (p < 001) with 

need for achievement. This latter test measures the extent to which 
n success exceeds his fear o 


original self-esteem measure was correc! 
need achievement test in order to reduce 
fensive need to report high self-esteem. It is this correc 


that is our operationalization of self-esteem. 
ly related to frequency of visits 


D. Self-esteem will be negative 
to a medical department. (1) Self-esteem (the corrected measure) 
was inversely related to medical visits, Pearson r — AT 
If one relates occupational self-esteem (that is, compu 
only on the basis of the 18 occupational self-dimensions ) 
visits, the correlation is —.50. 

‘An incidental but striking finding was à correlation of 59 between 
erceived monotony and dullness of one’s job and the frequency o; 


dispensary visits. 


to medical 


Concluding Remarks 
search and our new 


Considering both the results from previous re x 
it i ite clear that the skill level (and pay level) of à job 


«ated with indices of health. Thes 


subjects complaints 


laboratory diagnoses. 
ness with skill level of a job is, © 
hich was offered does suggest some 


ical variables which may be operating. 
d evidence that supervisory 


ater frequency of dispensary 
the 33 subjects showed a sizable correla- 
the job and dispensary visits. 


$ rc o 
tion between pe indek df health is multiply determined. Some of the 
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There are undeniable ambiguities in the dat: 
fully discussed here, Tt might be argu 


ompany A go to the company dis- 
pensary more often than the crafts; 

and are Presumably more able to a - 
It might also be argued that the data do not necessarily po 
i low Self-esteem will lead to a € 
is possible that unpleasant D 
isits, wil] lower one's eer 
e ruled out, it is unlikely 
it has been Shown that self- 
S of one's job. 
The self-identity aPproach and the Conceptualiz 

of status on self-est, 


ation of the effects 
Pear to be 4 fruitful 
work within whi 


theoretical frame- 
Such future research will 

o: dimensions of status as well as to find 
a way o assessing the health status of 


an individua] independently of 
ated with dispensary utilizati 


zation, 
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Some Effects of the Changing Work 
Environment in the Office 


Floyd C. Mann and Lawrence K. Williams! 


Electronic data processing equipment is rapidly altering Dae 
vironment in which thousands of white collar employees earn AOs 
daily living. A series of scientific breakthroughs in the late 19 E 

greatly modified the conceptualization, quantification, and processing 


of information, This revolution in the handling of information initiated 
a number of trends wh 


ich are culminating today in major technolog 
cal changes in the office. In our industria] menta] health program w 
are interested in the impact of these changes on both the organization 
and its personnel, In a Society as dynamic as the one in which we now 
ours must be concerned with change in the 
structure of tasks and the work environment and the effects that these 
changes have upon the willi 


ndings from a study of a 
Processing ( EDP) in the accounting 
Power company, The study began long 
before our program attempted to develop a Systematic and theoretical 
approach to the effects of i ial environment on mental health 
(French, Kahn, Mann, & Wolfe, 1959), As one of the first studies in 
this new area of » the research has had to be con- 
cerned with both chroniclin i 
(Mann & Williams, 1959; M. 
measure quantitatively, wh 


The aims of this Specific paper are (a) to describe the changes in the 


in an office, and (b) to indicate some 0 


these changes erceptions, attitudes, and 
adjustments to the situation, 


X 


»" 
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was done. These two divisions, handling the accounts of more than a 


million customers, were Accounting—the division responsible for all 
ds, and Sales—the division 


customer billing, bookkeeping, and recor 

responsible for all direct contacts with customers relating to service 
and the payment of their bills. The primary impact of this change- 
over occurred in the Accounting Division where there were about 700 


employees and supervisory personnel. O 
trated on the change as experienced in this division. 

The change-over, from beginning to end, spread out over a period 
of five years from 1954 to 1959. Technically, it involved going from 
equipment in the IBM 400 series to two small scale computers 
650's) and ultimately to the installation and operation of an IBM 705 
complex. The consolidation of record keeping and processing was ac- 
companied by a major reorganization of functions within and between 
the two divisions. In terms of pace, the whole process of change ap- 
peared to start off slowly, gradually accelerate to a period of high ac- 
tivity, involvement, and pressure, and then decelerate as the organiza- 
tion arrived at a new state of equilibrium and system maintenance. 
This was one of the first major changes to EDP in the industry, and 
one of the most ambitious in terms of the degree to which the compa- 
ny's accounting and customer contact activities were rethought and 
redesigned. Consequently, there were a number of transitional prob- 
lems. These included the problems typical of any major change— 
extensive overtime in the evenings and week ends, training and ne 
training, errors and repeated errors because of unfamiliarity E ie 
new system, and mounting pressures to meet deadlines that had een 
established when there was little ding of the magnitude o. 
the envisaged change. There were also the tensions and concerns tha 
accompany a top management decision to invite & r ipd 
evaluate the effects of the new system on customer relations and T* 
tions among units within the company. These problems o pr 
along with those of final assignment of perso d full o, the 
to the new equipment, were met and handled successfully, anC 7 
organization settled again into the familiar patterns 


equilibrium? 
Since we as researchers had even less information about what m 
expect than the managers who were pioneering this change, we wee 
combination of methods to try to capture the story of this change-o 
ction of E 
hac 
ost facto insights about what should be kept aa 
Major Change in Organik t (F. C. Mann 


ur study therefore concen- 


iod—is given in Managing 
TW . Nell , Ann Arbor, Michigan: Foundation tor Researc! e 
havior. 1960. See especially “Case IV: Completing and Stal 
A Ne ; The Change Catalyst." 
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i indirectly af- 
ing it had for those who were directly or in i 
eq e dd erased period of SSeapien oy art ey E 
ke e nonsupervi ; 
fore the change got under way, we as Rie he 
isors, and department heads to fill out paper-an d 

ap ort ses ed their work situation. By informal interviews an 


rse of 
discussions with people at all levels, we then followed the course o 
the change through the conversio 


and the new equilibrium was em 


Changes in Job Content 


While there is not much questio; 
Computer system means a mo 
structure (Hardin, 
our industrial menta] 


n but that the introduction of 
re Fationalized organization and jo 
1961), the approach we are using in 
aining objective — 

f the individuals affecte 
by that environment dictated th 


changes in the Structure of jobs, 
job analysis, 


Department heads 
with which they were 
fifty jobs had been ch 


Osen from a opu 
representative of jobs bot 
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not directly integrated or linked with the new 705 system; and a few 
were selected to represent the jobs that existed before the new system 
was installed. The fifteen dimensions on which each job was rated on 


a five or six point scale were as follows: 


A. Serious error—estimate of the minimum cost in dollars and 
alternatives from less than 


cents to correct a serious error ( 
one dollar to more than one hundred dollars) 


B. Typical error—estimate of the maximum cost in dollars and 


cents to correct a typical error ( alternatives from less than 


one dollar to more than one hundred dollars) 
C. Slow-up production—estimate of maximum cost in time that 


a typical error will slow up some part of the operation 
(alternatives from no time at all to more than one work day) 
(within group )—cost in 


D. Effect of others’ errors on job time 
time to make correction for a typical error of another member 
of own work group (alternatives from no time at all to more 
than one work day to make corrections ) 

E. Effect of others’ errors on job time (outside the group )— 
cost in time to make correction for a typical error of other 
persons outside of own work group (alternatives from no 
time at all to more than one work day to make corrections ) 

F. Absence effect—how much inconvenience or extra work a 


person's absence causes others (alternatives from no incom 
of inconvenience if 


venience at all to a very great amount 
WA absent) : 

G. Choice of means—extent person has acceptable alternative 
ways of doing job (alternatives from always has more than 
one acceptable way to rarely or never has more 


than one 


way) qe Te 
H. Work checked by people—extent work of people in p job 
is checked by other people (alternatives from work always 
checked to very seldom checked by other people F 
I. Necessity for understanding others jobs—how necessary i 
is for person in this job to have general understanding, © 
several other jobs (alternatives from not at all to highly 
necessary to have a general understanding) 


J. Work pace set b people—to what degree pace is set by 
fellow workers (alternatives from not determined at all to 
completely determined by fellow workers) 


K. Work pace set by machines—to what degree pace is set by 
machines (alternatives from not determined at all to com- 


pletely determined by machines) f 
L. Contact with others (within the group )—frequency » ob 
munication with others in own work group required by jo 
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(alternatives from m s aap PM that a per 

mmunicate with others in grou ] 

M antes with others (outside of group )—frequency E € 

` munication with others outside of own work group req ur 
by job (alternatives from never to consistently NN 

a person communicate with others outside of own gro p m 

N. Chance of detection—proportion of time a typical pene 
be detected (alternatives from 20 percent or less of the à) 

to almost all or all of the time the error could be detecte à 

O. Chance of attribution—proportion of time a typical a im 
be attributed to a Specific person (alternatives from 2 p 


: ee e 
cent or less to almost all or all of the time an error could b 
attributed). 


ng the above dimensions 


Usi » profiles of different classes of jobs 
Were computed and com 


i ic as- 
parisons were made to test our basic à 


ur systemic approach to the job ee on 
to distinguish —— 
ked or integrated with the zd 
only moderately or nonintegrated. T 
individuals responsible for t j the change-over wer 

in terms of degree of integration. The 
reliability of the judgments o. iduals at one time an 

i was very high (rank order correlations 


l. Highly integrated, nonclerica] jobs in the present system—coders, 
programmers, librarian console Operator, and accounting ma 
chine operator—had 


> and interdependence than 
present system—senior bookkeeper, a 
tor, special clerks, 


bo 
ay 
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um gum more interdependent, and fraught with risk 
= he composite profile for the nonintegrated clerical jobs of 
e present system—accounting clerk, disbursements auditor, 


stenographer, etc. 

3. The profile for the new highly integrated clerical jobs when com- 

ared with the profile for a series of clerical jobs that were dis- 
placed by the change-over—essentia ly a be 
parison—indicates that there is again 2 si 
across nearly all dimensions in 
to the more rationalized an 
tinua than do the jobs which were eliminated. 


ether with other specific analyses of particular pairs 


of jobs before and after the change-over, demonstrate that auto- 
mation in the office has affected the structure of tasks that workers 
are asked to perfom. In general, the jobs require 2 grea 
of risk—the typical and serious errors cost more in time 
The jobs require 2 greater understanding © 
is a greater degree of interac 

roup and a grea 


There also appears 
tribute specific errors 


These findings, tog 


Changes in Employees’ Perceptions of Jobs 
To investigate how these changes in the struc 
seen by clerical employees, we used two populations of employees 
Je to match before and after question 


f 88 were now working 1n 
of 80 were working at jobs quite independent of the 


705 system or on nonintegrated jobs. 

e of the highly integrated job occupants, in con- 

trast to the nonintegrated job occupants, reported greater satisfaction 

with the amount of their job responsibility, more vari and change 
iti Jearn new 


reater opportuni op ape ^ i 
ion of those on the highly inte- 
w th 


in their jobs, 2D 
things. A significantly higher propor 
rated jobs also saw their jobs < more importan an before, 
while there was no significan hange in his respect for those W20 
were on nonintegrat dj In spite f these changes in how the em 
loyees W ng at the highly integratec ] s saw work, there 
was no COIT sponding th over-all liking for their Ae s 
i to consider their jobs 2s whole and in cate 
es on highly integrated jobs 


When they Were, ke e onis p 
liked them Yo i j er the change than they Were 
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Greater job responsibility, variety, and opportunities for growth 
are characteristics associated with job enlargement, and job enlarge- 
ment is usually related to increased job interest and satisfaction (Mann 
& Hoffman, 1960). To understand this lack of increase in over-all liking 
for the job, it was necessary to turn to employees' perceptions of how 
the installation of the high speed computer and the new billing system 
had changed the standards of performance. Significantly more of the 
employees working on the integrated jobs than those on the noninte- 
grated jobs stated that performance standards are higher now than 
rigidly enforced than be- 
these deadlines are more 


groups had to rely more now 
another worker's absence caused 


to strip away further 
performance and to place 


even higher demands on him regarding the quality and quantity of 


his work. 


Changes in Employees? Feelings 


To get at how the employees in the Accounting Division felt 
after this extended period of change and how they felt when thev 
found their work environment to be more demanding th 
had been earlier, three different types of questions were 
anagement, their 
and the company and their job in general; 
ntly they found themselves "worrying about" 
d on their psycho- 


$ over, the percent of all nonsupervisory em- 
top management was less interested in the 
employees now than a few years ago was twice as large as it was be- 
fore the change-over started (36 as compared to 18 percent). More- 
over, 42 percent of the individuals in the change departments felt this 
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way, as c : c 

ciu emp ap ciu i qn shag there Daa 
company was mor lange. The number of employees who felt Tis 

fom tive eu more interested in cutting costs than in its peo le r 
over. Again of five before to almost three out of five after tl d Ae 
E employees in the cl s : ne change- 
Gf ood? was Gene S hange departments felt that the cutting 
than did ü eing stressed. over the welfare of people more often 
» hose in the nonchange departments. n 

oward t 

Whether rs He eng of the questionnaire, the employees were asked 
Waca tien y p K ay their future in the company looked better or 
looked aither seh bur ago. The proportion who felt their future 
vite, before os à worse or somewhat worse increased significantly 
completed, thr after the change-over period. After the change was 
about the E E. ee out of ten felt their future looked worse, à third 
whether Tast nis another third somewhat or much better. To test 
company, a e ings meant that employees would be leaving the 
Propensity oa was asked that would determine the employee’s 
employees aft eave the organization. Significantly more accounting 
they Sonia} "- the change than before (but only one in eight) said 
with the iie the company for "any other job” or "for another job 
that the e pay and other benefits.” Eighty-four percent stated 
y would leave the company only if a particularly good op- 


portuni á s 
mity came along. This suggests ihat while these employees 
any and their jobs they 


we 
cs ae "n than earlier with their comp 
Satisfacti o dissatisfied that they were about to translate their dis- 
P ion into the behavioral act of resigning to take another job. 
level of ps P best description of what has happened to the over-all 
answers th : uei of the nonsupervisory employees is the trend of 
the com ey have given to a summary question about their job and 
"BE. eed during a period of eleven years which included the 
1950, and "n = EDP. In the three biennial surveys taken in 1948, 
sibility f 52 (before there had been any consideration of the pos- 
of a change to a new accounting system), the percent of em- 


lo; A 
poy th s who said they were not satisfied in general with the company 
heir jobs dropped from nine to seven to five percent. In 1954— 
a feasibility study had been made 


oat y the announcement that 
satisfied cee of changing over would soon start—the percent not 
over ha pem back to nine percent. But by 1959—after the change- 
Che. - sen completed—seventeen percent of the almost 600 non- 
and fale the employees in the Accounting Division were not satisfied 
were not nere were a great many things that could be changed” or 
chan qu satisfied but felt they could "see no way things cou be 
ged. 


TRES understand more about oth 
iting to this change in the genera 


at might be con- 


er factors th 
sfaction, We asked 


] level of sati 
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were dysfunctional or functional for m 


these changes ( Tyhurst, 1958), there i 
measurements about how the psycholo 


actor analysis to identify four basic 
symptom patterns. Two of these served t 


draw upon to 
been some of the effects of the 


changeover on our white collar population, 


Since the findings presented 


ing at clerical jobs was quite small (N — 37) 
fully employed clerical Women was too smal] 


" er a E ee 
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all. Our analyses of these health relevant variables thus had to be re- 
Stricted to men. 

Given these restrictions, the following findings appear to be re- 
lated to the stresses of the change-over and to the new job structure. 


“4 

iJ 

l. The proportion of nonsupervisory men operating the EDP sys- 

' tem who had high scores on each symptom factor was signifi- 
cantly greater than the proportion of clerical men in the national 

| sample who had high scores on psychological anxiety, immobili- 
zation, and physical anxiety. (Higher scores were characteristic 
of higher anxiety.) ) 

2. The proportion of first-line men supervisors in the accounting de- 
partments who had high scores on each symptom factor was also 
significantly greater than the proportion of managers in the 
national sample who had high scores on these three measures. 
Particularly noteworthy in view of the findings in the preceding 
paper by Kasl and French on status was our finding that more 

`, than two-thirds of the accounting supervisors scored high on the 

, psychological anxiety scale, while only a fourth of the managers 
in the national sample had equally high scores. Supervisors who 
Were evaluated by their superiors as more effective during the 
change-over process than their supervisory peers reported a lower 
incidence on a combined symptom score than those who were 
Svaluated as less effective by superiors. 

3. The proportion of reserve employees—a group who after the 
change were unsuited for the jobs that remained—who had high 
Scores on each symptom factor was also significantly greater than 
the proportion of clerical males in the national sample who had 

igh scores on psychological anxiety, immobilization, and physi- 
cal anxiety. This group of individuals displaced by the change 
Was comprised of an approximately equal number of men and 
Women and all of them would be classified as older workers. 
Being put on the reserve list did not mean they were being 

Topped from the company rolls as employees, but rather that 
there was no job for them to which they could be assigned which 
Was consistent with their former pay grade. 


Summary 


It is our €xpectation that the Institute’s Intercenter Research Pro- 
gram on Mental Health in Industry will frequently be concerned with 
problems of change such as described in this paper. As members of 
a scientific" Society of which one of the principal features is an ac- 
celerating rate of change, we have a unique environment in which to 
investigate the impact of technological change on the organization of 
work and the individuals living in this relatively unstable social order. 
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This study of some of the effects of the changing mu oe 
ment in the office has provided us with an opportunity to poe 
development of measures for quantitatively demonstrating (a 2 cic 
in the objective work environment, and (b) the relation o 
changes to employee perceptions, attitudes, and anxieties. 


The findings of this specific study indicate that the introduction 
of electronic data processing equipment means a general tightening ^ 
the task structure of the office. Jobs require a greater amount of risk, 


total system, and a greater degree o 
ees working on jobs that are a part o 
em of tasks are more satisfied with the 


at top management not only expected 
more of them, but was less inte me 
than before the change 
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A Study of Tensions and Adjustment 
Under Role Conflict’ 


Donald M. Wolfe and J. Diedrick Snoek 


Positions, Roles, and Role Conflicts 


: ion of organizations.) 
Sometimes it is useful to refer to the Structure of the organization, 


meaning by this the composite of all these Structures superimposed 
on one another. A person's position in the over-all, composite structure 
then specifies the connections and associations he has with other 
members along many dimensions. 


1 This article is based on research supported by a grant from the National 
Institute of Mental Health (M-3346). 
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Behavior and the Concept of Social Role 


The person’s behavior in a given position is determined by a 
field of forces. Some of these forces stem from within the man himself 
—his background and training, his own personal needs and aspirations, 
and the like. Other forces have their origin in the requirements of 
the external environment. 

The prescriptive expectations and demands of other members of 
an organization constitute a special class of environmental forces 
which are termed role pressures. For the most part, these pressures 
are exerted by other members in adjacent positions in the organiza- 
tional structure, i.e, by superiors and subordinates in the authority 
structure, by those who have a functionally dependent relation in 
the work-flow structure requiring some co-ordination of activities, 
by close friends or respected “models” in the informal structure. Thus, 
for any given member, a cluster of other persons can be identified as 
role senders—persons who by virtue of their connections and associa- 
tions with him, exert role pressures on him. 

. Some of these pressures (e.g, those from superiors) may be 
directed toward the accomplishment of formally specified responsi- 
bilities and objectives of the position. Others (perhaps from peers or 
subordinates ) may be directed toward making life more easy or 
Pleasant for others, It should be noted that these pressures need not 
necessarily be “legitimate” in any sense—they may or may not con- 
form to anyone's ideal view of the “job.” They are, in fact, whatever 
requirements and demands are actually placed on the person. They 
may be prescriptive or proscriptive (should do or should not do), 
punitive or benevolent, subtle and indirect or blatant and direct. 

It is clear that, in a sense, each person is a self-sender. That is, 
he has a conception of what he should or should not do in a given 
Position, what behaviors will fulfill his responsibilities or lead to the 
accomplishment of his objectives. He may, in fact, play a major 
Part in determining what the objectives and responsibilities of his 
Position are. Thus, along with other needs and values, he may acquire 
2 set of values associated with his position in the organization consti- 
tuting a part of his occupational subidentity. These internalized values 
may have an important influence on his behavior in the position. 

At times role pressures may be in conflict with one another. Role 
Conflict is defined as the simultaneous occurrence of two (or more) 
Sets of pressures such that compliance with one would make difficult 
or impossible compliance with the other. In the extreme case, compli- 
ance with one set of pressures may make impossible compliance with 
another set—the two sets of pressures are mutually contradictory. 
For example, a person’s superior may make it clear to him that he 
1S expected to hold his subordinates to company rules and policies 
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and to high production schedules. At the same time, his ee 
may indicate in various ways that they would like loose, Le: d 
supervision and that they will make things difficult if they are pushe . 
too hard. The pressures from above and below, in this case, are in 
compatible inasmuch as a style of supervision which satisfies one 
set of pressures violates the other set. " 
In terms of the four broad panels of variables defined by F. renc 
and Kahn earlier in this issue we can distinguish role conflict as it is 
evident in the objective environment from role conflict as experienced 
in the psychological environment. Objective role conflict exists when 
the pressures exerted by role senders are in opposite directions. The 
clearest example occurs when the same activity is prescribed by some 
and forbidden by other role senders. Less clear- 
pressures may be revealed 
order of priority they presc: 
by the role receiver. Subjective r 
of conflict aroused as a result of 


Onception of his role, others stem from 
other roles he plays (e.g., father and husband) which set limits upon 


his participation in the Work-system, and still other forces have their 
origin in needs, such as his need to safeguard 


rmance of his work role 
eans y pressures to which he 
is exposed in his work environment, 

Two other implications of our a 


pointed out. The conception set forth in this 
flict at a given moment as a function of 


periences for the role occupant. Fin 
will depend on the relative strength 
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dividual; that is, if there are two opposing pressures, the greater the 
Strength of the weaker of the two, the more intense the conflict. By the 
same token, if pressures by role senders are opposed by counter-forces 
in the individual, the intensity of the conflict is measured by the 
weaker of these two sets of forces. 


A Model of Factors Involved in Adjustment to Role Conflict 


The purpose of the research reported here is to consider some 
of the conditions under which role conflicts arise and some of the 
Psychological consequences of role conflicts. Let us consider now a 
theoretical model of the dynamics of adjustment to role conflict, 
characterized in Figure 1. 

. The squares numbered I, II, and III represent events that con- 
Stitute a conflict episode. The arrows connecting them imply a causal 
Sequence; conflict is assumed to originate in sent role pressures, which 
are experienced in a given way by the person, P, leading to adjustive 
(or maladjustive ) responses. The rectangles labeled A, B, and C 
represent more enduring factors that have important bearing upon 
the processes characterizing the conflict episode. The arrows con- 
necting the rectangles and squares signify the ways in which enduring 
organizational, personal and interpersonal factors influence the 
dynamics of the conflict episode and the ways in which they are in 
turn affected by P's adjustive responses. Each set of variables will 

© considered in turn below. 

1. Conditions for role conflict. While it is recognized that an or- 
Banization is, in a sense, a collection of persons behaving toward 
each other and toward a common environment in regularized ways, 
it is possible to treat many properties of the organization as being 
independent of a particular member and thus as givens for him. The 
rectangle labeled “organizational factors” is used to represent such 
independently determined aspects of the organization. This is to be 
thought of as a set of variables some of which characterize the or- 
ganization as a whole (e.g., size, number of rank or status levels, 
products produced, financial base.) Others are ecological in that they 
characterize the person’s relation to the organizational environment 

€g., his particular rank, his responsibilities for certain services in the 
division of labor, the number and positions of others who are directly 
concerned with his performance). Various role senders tend to exert 


Pressures on P to behave in certain ways and to avoid behaving in 
Sete, 


2 The symbol P is used hereafter to refer to the person whosgj role conflict 

and adjustment are being focused upon. 

abl. Although other systematic connections between the various panels of vari- 
es exist, only those most relevant to the central concerns of this paper are 

represented, 
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certain other ways. These pressures vary with respect to strength and 
clarity, consequences for non-compliance, and so forth. They may be 
consistent with one another or contradictory and they may support or 
conflict with P’s own needs and values. 

Arrow 1 indicates an association between various organizational 
variables and the degree of role conflict imposed on the person in 
question. For example, it may be that persons in high ranking positions 
are subjected to more role conflicts than persons in lower ranks, be- 
cause they have the effective power to make decisions affecting a large 
number of role senders of very divergent interests. 

2. Direct effects of role pressures. The total set of role pressures 
affect P's immediate experience in a given situation (Box II). This 
experience typically has both cognitive and affective aspects. It would 
include, for example, P's perception of the demands and requirements 
placed on him by his role senders and his awareness of conflict. The 
experience also commonly has affective or emotional components, 
such as tension, anxiety, a sense of threat, or satisfaction, pleasure, 
pride and the like. While P's experience of a situation is to a consider- 
able degree a function of the demands and pressures to which he is 
subjected at that moment, the relationship is by no means à simple 
one. For example, when associates are generally supportive of P's 
present performance the experience may be primarily one of satis- 
faction and confidence. However, when pressures from associates are 
especially strong and directed toward changes in P's behavior, or when 
they are contradictory to one another, the experience is apt to be 
fraught with conflict, tension, indecision, and the like. Some of the 
additional factors conditioning P's experience of a given set of role 
pressures will be discussed shortly. À 
b i specific reactions to the situation are, in large part, determined 
i, e nature of his experience in that situation. Certainly, the likeli- 

ood of rational problem solving will depend on the opportunities he 
perceives for creating changes in the situation or in his own behavior 
which will be acceptable to all concerned. On the other hand, as 
conflict and tension become more severe, P is more likely to become 
ego-defensive and to fall back on other coping techniques, some of 
which may be maladaptive in the long run in the sense that they 
tend to create greater pressures or increased tension. 
ee Responses to a situation of role conflict may include a wide range 
of behaviors. Of special significance to us are various coping responses, 
Le, behaviors directed at regaining or maintaining an adequately 
outing experience in the work situation. Coping responses may 
i. from efforts aimed at solving the basic problem by enlisting 
E^ p sme of associates in resolving conflict, through efforts 
E el Lat avoiding the sources of stress, to the use of various defense 
chanisms which tend to distort the reality of one's perceptions or 
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i i that was 
feelings in the situation in order to cope with the anxiety 
ee 
* ity" i e used 
-— a Ta of personality factors. The el peus id iios e 
| ll those factors that describe ae 
broadly to refer to a ee nde ERE Sem 
anization of a person s behavior and e p : n 
ot the processes described above in several ways. uen eg i os 
x ili tain respons: n 
erson tend to evoke or facilitate cer 0 ali 
indie d € (Arrow 4). For example, a volatile, aggressive gom 
may elicit aggressive, strong pressures as compared to a : pee 
drawn and sensitive person. A highly flexible person mey : M 
pressures because only strong pressures have a lasting effec pone 
while a more rigid person may so successfully resist influen 


many associates give up trying to influence him. Second, end 
that some persons will experience strong role pressures di 
than others (Arrow 5). 


For example, a highly sensitive person ied 
experience more emotional tension under mild pressures than od ab 
“thick-skinned” person will under intense pressures. Finally, i re 
interested in the extent to which personality predispositions peores 
the use of certain kinds of coping responses rather than 0 me 
(Arrow 6). The intra-punitive person, for example, may blame hile 
hold himself responsible when faced with conflict and frustration, eer 
an aggressive, extra-punitive person would perhaps Tespong his 
overt aggression against others whom he tends to blame XR and 
difficulties. Preferences for certain styles of coping with tension 

anxiety also tend to be rooted in personality structure. 


; A he 
4. The involvement of interpersonal relations. We will use t 
term “interpersonal relations” 


s 
to refer to the more or less stable "oie 5 
of interaction between P and his role senders and to their orienta 
toward each other. These p 


particularly important i 

ability to influence, 2) 

3) trust in the co- 
ility for another's welfa 

the bonds of friendshi 

the style and content 


i l, interpersonal relations 
fulfill some functions parallel to those described in connection wit 


ee À 
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pending on the bonds between P and his role senders (Arrow 8). 
For example, pressures from trusted associates may arouse less 
tension than similar pressures from others. And finally, the nature of 
P's reactions to a given experience may be affected by interpersonal 
relations in the situation (Arrow 9). For example, some kinds of 
coping responses (like overt aggression) may be virtually ruled out 
when the pressures are exerted by P's supervisor. On the other hand, 
strong bonds of trust and respect may encourage a shared problem 
solving orientation. 

Coping responses and "feedback" cycles. There are several 
Ways in which reactions to conflicts may produce changes in other 
Sets of variables in Figure l. The extent to which P complies with 
their demands is one example of behavior that will directly affect 
future role sending behavior (Arrow 10). When P is seen as resisting 
influence the pressures upon him may be increased, but when P is 
seen as unable or unwilling to comply with the requirements of his 
job a whole new set of pressures may be brought to bear. Another 
kind of feedback occurs when P attempts to initiate communication 
with his role senders about the problems he is incurring in the per- 
formance of his job; such feedback may lead to immediate modifica- 
tions in the demands that are made of him or even to significant 
changes in the formal division of labor or informal collaborative 
arrangements between people. 

Two other feedback cycles affect the total process via the effects 
of P's responses upon his personality, broadly conceived, and upon 
the nature of his relations with each of his role senders (Arrows ll 
and 12), For example, changes in P's orientations to his role senders, 
Such as a loss of trust or respect, are likely in the long run to create 
significant changes in the whole pattern of relations between him and 

is associates. Such a change in interpersonal relations will in turn 
affect future role sender behavior (Arrow 7) as well as P's response 
to it (Arrows 8 and 9). Three kinds of reactions seem to us of partic- 
ular significance in this process. First, P's tensions and frustration 
may arouse hostile feelings which give rise to aggressive actions and 
Communications to his role senders. At times, of course, this may 
result in a decrease in their pressures; just as often, perhaps, aggres- 
sion results in stronger and more restrictive demands on their part. 
Second, P may attempt to reject or avoid those role senders whose 
demands he has difficulty in meeting. As with the case of hostility, 
rejection and withdrawal may or may not result in reduced difficulties 
for P, depending on how his role senders respond in return. Finally, P's 
response to the situation may be one of approaching his role senders, 
increasing the effectiveness of communication with them and perhaps 


the likelihood of joint problem solving. If this in turn increases the 
amount of supportive behavior by associates it may lead to a reduction 
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in P's tensions, even in cases where pressures continue to be amd 
Certain reactions to role experiences may lead to P ene ichs 
P's personality organization (Arrow 12). Such changes are re Ed 2 
to our research for two reasons. First, they may be symptoma E 
good or bad mental health, affecting the person's ability to ud don 
all the normal functions of living. Second, such changes € ca 
specific effects upon his performance in the work situation, ne u E 
his ability to handle pressures and tension. Let us imagine, a x 
ample, a person whose continual inability to meet the demands ih 
his environment threatens his self-esteem. In attempting to cope wi 1 
the anxiety aroused by this threat he may be forced to rely more ex 
more heavily on the use of defense mechanisms that distort 
realities of his situation, so that his behavior becomes less and less 
adaptive (Arrows 5 and 6). Other kinds of changes in the persos, 
such as changes in his level of aspiration or the development 9 
symptoms of ill health, may affect his associates’ behavior toward him 
directly (via Arrow 4), creating a change in the role pressures. — 
It is perhaps apparent by now that both adjustive and maladjustive 


cycles are possible in this framework. That is, we have considere d 
cycles in which responses to role experiences increase the likelihoo 
of future e 


xperiences which are basically pleasant and gratifying OT 
basically unpleasant and frustrating. These cycles tend to be very 
complex and much more knowledge is required before adequate 
steps can be taken to avoid (or to intervene in) maladjustive cycles 


Research Design and Interview Procedures 

Two principles guided the development of the research design. 
First, personality factors play an important part in determining both 
the experience of and reactions to role conflict. Failure to take into 
account the conditioning effects of personality is likely to lead to 
serious distortions and limitations on our understanding of the total 
process. Second, it is apparent that the person's perception and ex- 
perience of role conflict is influenced by many factors in addition 
to the actual environmental conditions. To the extent that we are 
concerned about the influence of the Objective environment on the 
person's adjustment to it, measures of the environment (in this case; 


of role pressures) must be independent of that person. 


Fifty-four positions in six major industrial locations (in the oil, 
automobile and defense industries) were selected for intensive study. 
The hierarchical levels of these jobs range from first line foremen to 
executives reporting to the board of directors. Staff and line positions 
in departments of widely varying functions were included. 
The person in each of the 54 positions on which we focused 


(here 
called focal position) was interviewed on two Occasions for a 


total 


€————— 
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of four to six hours. The interviews dealt with many aspects of the job 
and the person’s reaction to it, such as, the nature of the activities and 
responsibilities involved, the character of his relations with each of 
his major role senders, problems and conflicts he experiences on 
the job, the methods he uses to cope with job-related problems and 
Stresses, his long range career objectives, and the like. In addition to 
the interviews, the focal persons completed a battery of standardized, 
paper-and-pencil personality questionnaires. 
. In the first interview with the occupant of a focal position, a 
list of his eight or ten most important role senders was obtained. In 
every case this included his direct supervisor and often one or more 
of the latter's superiors. Some or all of his subordinates and others 
in closely related positions in the organization were included also. 
Each of these role senders was interviewed about the nature of the 
connection between his job and the focal position, about the character 
oh his relations with P, and about his expectations, desires, an 
emands with respect to P’s behavior on the job. 
Thus, information is provided about the focal position and the 
pressures and stresses associated with it by the occupant of the 
Position and independently by others in the immediate social environ- 
ment who are the source of many of those pressures and stresses. 
The details of measurement for the various indexes of pressure, tension, 
and the like, will be presented along with the results in the sections 
to follow. 


Selected Research Findings 


iis The analysis of material from 

s e present. The results presented here are preli 

re ees and are selected to indicate the scope an 
e problem. 


this research is still under way at 
minary in some 
d complexity of 


Measuring Role Conflict 
arise under two 


uds noted in the introduction, role conflicts may d 
i ons: (1) when two or more sets of role pressures are logically 
ncompatible with each other, or (2) when pressures from role senders 
HA not necessarily contradictory in themselves—conflict with 
person's own psychological forces. In both these cases other 
persons in jobs related to the focal position are exerting pressures 
iem quite subtly, sometimes quite benevolently) to change 
forc ehavior of the occupant of that position. Inasmuch as there are 
den Presently operating which determine his present behavior, 
with externally induced pressures will conflict, in some measure, 
ith other forces in the total situation. Therefore, other things being 
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tronger the pressures from role senders toward changes in 

T pe of the fal person, the greater the conflict he will 
experience. : 
Role senders of each focal person were queried at length concern 

ing their expectations and desires with respect to four general em 
of the focal person and his behavior on the job—(1) whether or no 
(and how) he should change his performance of each of his activities, 
(2) to what extent he should change his allocations of time among 
them, (3) to what extent his personal traits deviate from an ideal e 
that position, and about (4) desired changes in his personal style o 
working with others on the job. 
Quantitative measures fr 
bined into an index of pressu 
in the focal person's behavi 


om each of these areas have been com- 
res from each role sender toward changes 
or. A general index of sent role pressures 
has been constructed by averaging the scores of the 8 or 10 role 


senders for each focal Person. It will be noted that none of these 
measures of pressure are derived fro 


obtained from 
exerting the pressures on him. Si 
toward change, this 
conflict. 


Sources of Role Conflict 


role conflict. A large number of 
| rubric; four will be considered 
here: two dealing with P’s position in th 


t © gone through a history of pro- 
motions from and demotions to rank and file positions. Many of aee a ie 
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Seems to be a general increase in conflict as one moves up the 
hierarchy, reaching a high point (82% in high conflict clusters) at 
the middle management level, then dropping off, It is evident that at 
higher managerial levels, more co-ordination with persons in a wider 
variety of other positions is required; we are inclined to think this 
variable is important in generating role conflict. 

TABLE 1 


Tur EFFECTS or VARIOUS ORGANIZATIONAL VARIABLES 
ON MAGNITUDE or Rote CONFLICT 


(a) Organizational Rank % Strong Conflict? yy RS 
Foremen 0 % ? 
Lower management 44 % 15 
Middle management 82 % d 
Upper management 55 % a 
(b) Frequency of Business Con- 
tacts Outside the Company % Strong Conflict MER. 
Never 32 76 E 
Rarely 80 % TM 
Sometimes 60 % x. 
Often 63 % 8 
(c) Demands of Job for 
Original pie Seine % Strong Conflict N pes 
Very low 29 96 I 
Moderately low 33 % E 
Moderately high 66 76 1 
Very high 75 96 12 
(d) Average Tenure in Company 
of Role Senders % Strong Conflict N ra 
Less than one year 75 Jo ue 
One-three years 62 $6 nS 
Four-nine years 40 % 3 
Ten or more years 35 96 2 


* : - ; 3 
The index of total pressures toward change in role behavior, when com 


iud an the various role senders in the cluster, yields a measure of bs 

media; 4 ra of role conflict for the cluster. Clusters with a magnitude above the 

"tmposis the total sample are treated, in this and the following tables, as 
posing strong role conflict.” 


" Other positions in large industrial organizations also require à 
great deal of co-ordination with others. Salesmen, buyers, legal 
representatives, public and stockholder relations officials and the like 
VO liaison function between the organization and others outside 
of it. For such persons, some of the people who are concerned about 
and attempt to influence their behavior are not subject to the rules 


ntification with their men 


iS 
solved the traditional dual allegiance problem by ide 
foremen conflicts may be 


and the union; for this à 
; reason, many of the typical 
pushed up to the next level. * & 
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d ization. The 
and regulations nor to thes mE oo e| outsida 
A SOs 
a E er to involve relatively frequent and severe 
x debe 1(b) indicates that most of those who never have v ren 
contacts outside the company are relatively free of strong Eo ol d 
while those who have such contacts are much more likely to be wn 
with them. It is interesting to note that those who cross the orga’ bce 
tional boundaries relatively seldom in line of duty have uke at 
higher conflict than those who do so more often, It seems likely 4^ 
those whose jobs require frequent interaction with ptem a E 
some ways protected from cross pressures within the organiza oe 
e.g. the salesman who deals with customers daily but seldom intera ; 
with more than a few other members of his own organization. T 
who are required to deal with outsiders less frequently probably Fi 
so more as a response to unusual and difficult than to routine condi 
tions, thus their conflicts tend to be more severe. J 
Some positions in industrial organizations call for extremely 
routine and repetitive behavior; others require original problem solving 
in the face of complex and relatively unprecedented pep 
Table 1(c) presents the percent of positions involving high degrees o 
role conflict for four levels of i 


routine jobs involve little confli 
demanded, role conflict increases. 


people have worked together, the 


they will have worked through to some satisfactory 
solution many of the conflicts and 


problems created by their multiple 

interdependencies. Table 1(d) shows the percent of P’s faced with 
grees of average tenure in the organization 
of his role senders, Seventy-five percent of the focal persons, whose 
Wcomers to the organization, are under high 


tenure of role senders increases, the degree 
ses. It is certainly to be expected that à 
System devel 


Ops only through months or 
years of mutual interaction: 


person which may increase or decrease the conflicting pressures others 
may direct toward him, : 
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directed toward some people than toward others, depending on such 
personal properties. Although a comprehensive analysis of individual 
differences leading to differential role conflicts will not be offered here, 
Some suggestive findings can be examined at this time. 

TABLE 2 


Tue EFFECTS or PERSONAL PROPERTIES OF THE FOCAL PERSON 
ON MacNrrupE or Rote CoNFLICT 


(a) Education of Focal Person % Strong Conflict si 2$ 
College graduate TI % i7 
High school giae 53 % 14 
" Not a high school graduate 1% 
) Mobility Aspirations o 
Focal Mond f % Strong Conflict x rS 
Very high T5 o 1 
Moderately high 52 % E 
Moderately low 44 % i 
Very low 27 $6 s 
(c) Relative Flexibili 
F ility o 2 
Focal Person dii g Strong Conflict x "bad 
High TO % 23 
Moderate 57 % 16 
Low 38 % 
(d) Relative Sociabili 
ociability o We 
Focal Person did go Strong Conflict A E 
High 30 % 5 
Moderate 48 % 14 
ee eee 


Consider first the formal education of the focal person. Table 2(a) 


clearly demonstrates that degree of role conflict is positively are 
with P’s education; only seven percent of those who ha va ced 
finish high school are faced with strong role conflicts while ec 
Seven percent of the college graduates are subjected to m em 
grees of conflicts. Several factors may account for this rela — 
First of all, highly educated persons are typically assigned to p m 
of higher rank and to those that require more original proben E a 
Oreover, responsibility for liaison between the Rea R i 
external agencies is more apt to be entrusted to people who a ded 
educated. In this respect, the education-conflict association eo eril 
tas effort to staff difficult positions with qualified men. An addi 
erpretation will be offered below. 

Our findings also suggest that greater conflict tends to be i 
on younger persons than on older ones. Sixty-seven percen Ws 
focal Persons under age thirty-five are in the high conflict gn ies 
AB thirty-six percent of those over age fifty are faced M on » 
above the median level. This is certainly associated with the gt 
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ime P has been a member of the system. c g eig. 
deed on average tenure of role sendere, tie Jonger Aola ie 
member, the lower the degree of role conflict he faces, E da 

i is “socialized” in regard to the particular é 
"ES pec. It may also be that as people age, ther nnr 
pe to cope successfully bx TAa or move out of highly 
i itions as a means of self-protection. ; . d 

es also tend to have strong aspirations po Wei 
their lot in life, these ambitions may lead to behaviors whic dee — 
some respects, unacceptable to their role senders. It is not m A 
for people with strong aspirations for promotion to "step on e ia 
of their associates, or at least to behave in ways that place them with 
bad light. Indeed, Table 2(b) shows a marked trend for eset 
strong mobility aspirations to be subjected more frequently wá s The 
role conflicts than those whose aspirations are less marke Ror 
finding may also help explain the relationship between P’s ancy 2 
and conflicts in his role, People with advanced education tend to gi d 
stronger mobility aspirations than those whose education was c 
relatively early, and thus tend to evoke from others pressures to Keep 
these aspirations within acceptable bounds. 


Two relatively stable dimensions of P's personality also may lead 
to differential pr 


essures from role senders. First, fezibility-rigidity— e 
measure, taken from the California Psychological Inventory (Gough, 
1956), indicating the degree to which the person has the capacity 


to adapt his behavior to variations in environmental situations—is 
significantly related 


to the de 
Table 2(c) shows th 


y strong pressures, Perhaps most role senders 
avoid exerting strong (the rigids) who will be 
pressure toward flexible 


Sociability, as a personali 


re readily resolve conflicts when 
withdrawn probably respond less 
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positively to mild pressures and thus elicit stronger pressures. If they 
respond to increases in pressure by even more withdrawal, this is 
likely to invite role senders to exert even stronger pressures, and the 
conflict intensifies. More will be said about such matters below. 

8. Interpersonal relationships and role conflicts. Role senders, by 
virtue of their positions, will differ with one another in the degree of 
their dependence on P for material, service, and the like. Table 3(a) 
demonstrates that when P's role senders have to depend on him, 
conflicts tend to be infrequent, and that severe conflicts arise when 
senders are less dependent in this functional sense. 


TABLE 3 


Tur EFFECTS or INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS ON MAGNITUDE OF ROLE ConFLIcT 


(a) Average Functional Depend- 
ence of Role Senders on the 


Focal Person % Strong Conflict Np <.0l. 
High 21 % 19 
Low 68 % 34 


(b) Average Frequency of Com- 
munication with Role Send- 


ets % Strong Conflict N p<.0l 
High 29 % 28 
Low 16 9 25 


This is so first because functional dependence generally involves 
consideration—one can't afford to offend his associate (by strong 
pressures) when he must depend on that associate for co-operation. 
Second, a high degree of dependence usually implies relatively fre- 
quent interaction and thus the likelihood of effecting joint solutions to 
conflicts when they do arise. 

Evidence on this last point is offered in Table 3(b); the greater 
the frequency of communication between P and his role senders, the 
less likely those senders are to present P with serious conflicts. With 
daily interaction, potential conflicts are not often allowed to develop, 
and are apt to be short lived when they do develop. E 

_ Perhaps this is sufficient to indicate that many factors—organiza- 
tional, personal, and interpersonal in nature—may contribute to deter- 
mine the magnitude of role conflict in any given position. Let us turn 
now to some of its effects. 


Some Major Effects of Role Conflict 


We are concerned with role conflict primarily because of. the 
personal costs involved. A questionnaire measure of on-the-job tensions, 
developed in earlier research at the Institute for Social Research and 
expanded for the present study, was given to each of the occupants 


a 
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of a focal position. The focal person indicated how frequently he 
bothered by each of 14 common problems dealing with a variety o 
aspects of organizational life. The items in this battery are inter- 
correlated, and the over-all index score (the sum of responses on 
individual items) seems to indicate reliably the degree of tension P 
iences in his job. 
ka ns un í TABLE 4 
Errects or Rote Conriicr on Tension, Jon SATISFACTION 
AND CONFIDENCE IN ONE's SUPERIORS 


Degree of Role Conflict 


Low High p 
(a) Mean Tension 3.96 5.04 «.03 
(b) Mean Job Satisfaction 5.13 4.93 < .03 
(c) Mean Confidence in Superiors 6.96 5.62 < .005 


in itself; it apparently makes the 
ganization stressful and unpleasant. 


Some Common Coping Reactions 


A detailed analysis of the wa 
tensions and stresses of role c 


Flexibility-rigidity and rejection of role senders, We have seen 
above that persons who tend toward flexi 


ibility rather than rigidity in 


nicate sparingly and 
nd attribute very little influence 


e—a 
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TABLE 5 
FLEXIBILITY AS A CONDITIONER OF THE ErFecTs OF ROLE CONFLICT 


(a) Mean tension 
Degree of Role Conflict 


Flexibility Low High P 
Flexible 3.13 5.91 < .001 
Rigid 4:40 4.40 = 


(b) Mean Frequency of Communication with Role Senders 
Degree of Role Conflict 


Flexibility Low High P 
Flexible 5.58 4.18 nS. 
Rigid 5.87 3.80 < .001 


(c) Mean Influence Attributed to Role Senders 
Degree of Role Conflict 


Flexibility Low High p 
Flexible 4.88 4.09 ms 
Rigid 5.93 3.67 < .001 


to them. Rigid persons, under low degrees of role conflict, ascribe a 

great deal of influence to their associates and interact with them often. 

More flexible persons show neither of these extremes under variations 

in role pressures; instead of rejecting the sources of stress they suffer 
e resulting tensions and dissatisfactions. . ‘ 

Sociability and withdrawal from role senders. Another dimension 
of personality that tends to be associated with degree of conflict 
imposed by role senders is the relative sociability of the focal person— 

is tendencies toward extroversion or introversion. Those who tend 
to be introverted are subjected to stronger conflicts than are those 
who are more extroverted. We also find that introverts respond to 
conflict somewhat differently than extroverts. , 

Table 6(a) indicates that those who are highly sociable (the 
extroverts) experience a moderate level of tension whether conflict 
is mild or severe. Introverts, on the other hand, show very little 
tension when under mild role pressures, but when faced with a high 
degree of conflict their tension is inordinately high. 1 

Contrary to common impressions, persons who tend toward intro- 
Version do not necessarily avoid close interpersonal relations. When 
role pressures are mild, introverts tend to interact readily with their 
associates, to trust and respect them, and to like them personally. 

owever, as is indicated in Tables 6(b) and 6(c), when role conflicts 
become more serious, introverted persons tend to withdraw. They 
Communicate much less frequently and their trust in and respect for 
eir role senders is undermined. In contrast to this, extroverts suffer 


ae 
l 5 It should be noted at this point that sociability is not significantly corre- 
ated with flexibility; an introvert can be just as flexible or rigid as an extrovert, 
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little tension when under role conflict and are or tora 

latively positive interpersonal relations in the face o “A Y ins 
rn and respect for others does not decrease significantly, an 
communication rates do not drop to such a low level. 


TABLE 6 " 
SOCIABILITY as A CONDITIONER OF THE EFFECTS or ROLE CONFLIC 


(a) Mean tension 


Degree of Role Conflict 


Sociability Low High P 
Extroverted 4.94 4.44 zs 
Introverted 3.17 5.35 < 02 

(b) Mean Frequency of Communication with Role Senders 
Degree of Role Conflict 

Sociability ow High P 
Extroverted 5.88 4.33 «05 
Introverted 5.17 3.77 < .05 

(c) Mean Trust in Role Senders 
Degree of Role Conflict 

Sociability Low High p 
Extroverted 5.65 5.11 nos 
Introverted 6.33 4.19 < 02 


(d) Mean Respect for Role Senders 


Degree of Role Conflict 
Low 


Sociability 
Extroverted 
Introverted 


ch are now under investigation. For 
example, it appears that a number 
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level supervisory positions, respond to strong conflicts with hostility 
and aggression. Others tend toward a sense of futility and apathy, a 
lack of motivation and involvement in the job. Still others may respond 
by denying or distorting the content or implication of the sendings. 
Unfortunately, we have uncovered, thus far, relatively few techniques 
for coping with role conflicts which are free of serious costs to the 


person or to the organization. 


Conclusions and Implications 


. Strong role pressures, here assumed to be a measure of role con- 
flict, seem to arouse a high level of tension in the role occupant and 
to stimulate a variety of emotional reactions. Moreover, coping re- 
actions to these conflicts are often maladjustive. They are often in- 
adequate to protect the person from future and more intense conflicts, 
and in fact at times seem to stimulate an intensification of the conflict. 
Moreover, it is likely that many of the coping reactions are detrimental 
to the organization—aggression toward or rejection of or withdrawal 
from one's associates makes effective co-operation and co-ordination 
more difficult; apathy, futility, or the loss of motivation makes individ- 
uals less productive. 

Secondly, the empirical findings of this study fit readily into the 
theoretical model that was proposed earlier in this report; we feel that 
the model’s ability to order these findings indicates its fruitfulness. 
The present study also supports our contention that it is necessary 
to take measures of role pressures, conflict, etc., independent of the 
role occupant’s own perceptions. It is also clear that personality factors 
need to be considered more carefully when the effects of the organiza- 
tional environment upon an individual are being investigated. Finally, 
we are impressed with the crucial part that is apparently played by 
interpersonal relations in the dynamics of adjustment to role conflict. 
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A Summary and Some Tentative 
Conclusions 


Robert L. Kahn and John R. P, French, Jr. 


in the nature of a progress report s 
& program of research; it is appropriate that it qe 
with a summary of that Progress and an assessment of oum pe 
prospects. Let us first review the empirical work described by Za 


and Quinn, Kasl and French, Mann and Williams, and Wolfe and 
Snoek, 


Previous Empirical Studies 


Prior to the creation of this research Program in 1959, there was 
DO organized effort in th í 


a wide variety of organizations. 
orkers, college students, and € 
nal population, Consistent patterns 0 

findings emerged within each of the five criterion areas mentione 


TT ET EN 
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in the organization. Negative attitudes have also been shown as a 
consequence of close supervision, small opportunity for autonomy, or 
failure of leaders to permit influence upward in the organizational 
hierarchy. It is not clear to what extent these findings reflect the 
effects of too much structure, and to what extent it is the hierarchical 
Source of the structure which is resented. All such relationships 
between organizational characteristics and the affective responses of 
employees are, of course, strongly mediated by personality factors. 
Such properties of the person as the strength of the need for cognition, 
the level of self-esteem, and the amount of ego-strength are powerful 
conditioning factors. 

Another source of negative affect appears to be the exertion of 
Pressure on a person by other members of the work group. Such 
Pressure and tension go together, and this relationship appears to hold 
irrespective of the source of pressure—superior, peers, or the im- 
Personal pressure of the assembly line. Positive feelings are associated 
With such factors as high status in the organization, relatively high 
rewards by the organization, interpersonal support and understanding, 
recognition for accomplishment, clarity of task and goals, and a 
significant share in the decision-making process. All these relationships, 
again, are mediated by personality characteristics. To put it another 
Way, each of the affective criterion variables can be regarded as an 
indicator of goodness of fit between the characteristics of the situation 
and the properties of the person. 

_ In the past work of the Institute, Zander and Quinn found two 
kinds of studies dealing with the criterion of contact with reality. 
Some dealt with the restricted access to organizational reality which 
Was characteristic of different positions in the organization; others 
dealt with factors leading to distortion in the perception of that 
reality to which the person did have access. With respect to the first 
of these, clear relationships were established between the position 
which a person occupies in an organizational structure and the amount 
and nature of the information input which comes to him; moreover, 
the patterns of restriction in information input were found to be 
characteristically different for different levels in the hierarchy and 
different functions in the organization. Distortion of information 
actually received was related especially to marginality of organizational 
Position and to prevailing affect toward the information source or 
the information referent. 

The evaluation of the self is an extremely complex area, of course. 
The findings from previous work in the Institute indicated that people 
Strive characteristically to avoid reduction in self-evaluation and to 
avoid the feelings of failure which might necessitate such reduction. 
The industrial situation, with its frequent setting of specific and 

ifficult goals and its frequent blunt feedback of "satisfactory" or 
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i f success or failure. 

E i " js a potent source of feelings of suc E 

ED. eee per et that the goals of the individuel ere pi 

i ituati that his apprais à 

i d by others in the situation, and ial 

pg sem are similarly influenced. a pev Eben 

i their in 

of these other people, the greater will be > i 

Vis goals and self-appraisals. The research indicates that we Pd 
achieve specific goals leads to efforts to reduce the difficulty 


, ; Jf- 
goal, and thus avoid the failure experience and preserve the se 
evaluation. 


The scattering of Institute research dealing with mauvo e 
grow and to utilize one’s abilities shows these cie rar de 
person to be related primarily to objective properties of the job, rally 
as skill level, and to certain characteristics of Pe ern ape : 
the extent to which the prevailing patterns of leadership permit up 
ward communications and influence. -—À 

The quality of interpersonal relations in the work oap rn 
important as a major criterion of mental health and as a factor w he 
mediates the effects of other properties of the work situation on e 
person. In general, a person values the group of which he is a par nee 
he in tum is valued, needed, and rewarded by the group. He is m re 
likely to have such experiences when he has some active influence p 
group decision. On the other hand, he de-values the group and shon 
hostility toward it when the group situation is competitive but highly 


e 
interdependent, ambiguous, or involves threat from the leader. Th 
data on absence and turnov 


abov er are genera i he 
E n y consistent with t 
ove findings, if we rega 1 


ioral 
absence and turnover as behaviora 
manifestations of the extent to which the 


individual values the group: 

In summarizing the past research of the Institute which appears 

to have mental health relevance, we find its most impressive aspects 
to be its variety and the over-all consistency of the findings when 
viewed in a mental health framework. We could not say that any © 
the foregoing research represented a diligent attempt to trace the 
implications of the industrial environment for the health of the person. 
These projects were essentially studies of organizational and group 
behavior—not studies of mental health. They merely scratched the 
surface of the mental health problem, but they did so in many places- 


Current Empirical Studies 


The most significant conclusion fr 


by Kasl and French, Mann and Wil 


liams, and Wolfe and Snoek is 
that the industrial environment indeed has powerful effects on menta 


and physical health. Each of the three arti 
in its own way. Kasl and French, workin 
test two major hypotheses relating status 


om the current studies reported 


cles emphasizes this fact 
g in two large companies, 
and health: that skill level 
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is inversely related to dispensary visits, and that supervisory responsi- 
bility is directly related to the frequency of dispensary visits. In both 
organizations they find that among nonsupervisory employees skill 
level shows the predicted relationship to dispensary visits. Among 
supervisors there is a parallel tendency which further confirms the 
hypothesis: Supervisors of higher skilled employees go less frequently 
to the dispensary than supervisors of workers who are lower on the 
skill ladder. Moreover, men for whom health data were available on 
two jobs provide longitudinal data in support of the hypothesis. 
Men who moved to higher status (skill) jobs showed. decreased fre- 
quency of visits to the dispensary; men who moved lower in the skill 
ladder increased the frequency of their visits to the dispensary. The 
major interpretation offered by Kasl and French is in terms of the 
intervening variable of self-esteem. The interpretation is borne out by 
the significant positive correlation between status and self-esteem 
and by the significant negative correlation between self-esteem an 
dispensary visits. The evidence is equally persuasive with respect 
to the frequency of dispensary visits by supervisors as compared to 
rank-and-file employees. Supervisors at varying levels of skill were 
found to call at the dispensary more frequently than did the employee 
group under their supervision. 

Mann and Williams are also interested in the effects of the 
environment on mental health, but it is change in environmental prop- 
erties rather than enduring characteristics on which they have focuse 
their attention. They utilize as a change situation the conversion © 
certain departments of a large company from routine office operation 
to electronic data processing. They obtained measures of mental 
health criteria from supervisors and employees both before and after 
this change experience, and they also compared some groups in the 
company to the national norms established by the survey of Gurin, 
Veroff, and Feld (Americans View Their Mental Health: A Nationwide 
Interview Survey. New York: Basic Books, 1960). On the whole, the 
operators working in the electronic data processing set-up reported 
more symptoms of physical anxiety, psychological anxiety, and imr 


mobilization than was the case for white collar workers in the national 


sample. Similarly, the supervisors in the electronic 


set-up reported more of such symptoms than did the managerial class 


as a whole in the national sample. Moreover, there is evidence that 


the effects of so massive a technological change are no 
people who participate directly in learning the new technology. Rela- 
tively high levels of anxiety and immobilization Were reported by 
reserve employees," people who were in some Way displaced occupa- 
tionally by the change although retaining the status of employees in 
the company. = 


Mann and Wiliams present independent evidence that the 
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person. Some of the findings which support this conclusion must be 
regarded as tentative with respect to the direction of causality be- 
cause the evidence is correlational and has not involved studies of 
change over time. Yet the Mann-Williams findings and some of the 
Kasl-French results were derived from such longitudinal evidence, and 
the magnitude of some of the associations from the other studies is 
astonishing—for example, correlations of .60 to .80 between status in 
àn organization and indices of mental and physical health. The studies 
Were impressive also for the large number of measures of mental 
health which they reveal as associated with stresses in the environ- 
ment; the mental health criteria include physical illnesses, psychoso- 
matic diseases, self-esteem, anxiety, job satisfaction, worries, job ten- 
Sons, interpersonal relations and others. 
It is significant that every environmental stress which we have 
So far investigated seems to affect mental health; such stresses include 
OW status, management responsibility, technological change, role con- 
flict, role ambiguity, the temporal requirements of shift work, threats 
to self-esteem in the appraisal system, and others. The consistency of 
such findings argues that the effects of the industrial environment on 
mental health constitute a major social problem. Rational solutions to 
this problem in its many aspects will require a better understanding 
of the Organizational environment and an increased ability to con- 
Ceptualize and measure the properties of that environment—in short, 
an improved organizational theory. They will require also a better 
understanding of the processes which intervene between the gross 
environmental conditions in industry and their ultimate effects on the 
health of the person. To improve our understanding of these inter- 
Vening processes there is a particular need for the development and 
elaboration of a theory of personality which makes use of a variable 
anguage which is identical or at least compatible with the language 
used to describe the organizational environment. We believe that self- 
identity theory offers the most promising approach to achieving this 
compatibility. Finally, there is great need for continuing work on the 
criteria of mental health. We are especially hopeful that we can com- 
ine meaningfully the affective and perceptual criteria developed by 
Psychologists, and the physiologic measures and clinical patterns of 
health and disease with which medicine and psychiatry have been 
Working. 
. Man has created a social environment of large organizations, 
in which the organizations of production are among the most impres- 
sive. In a very real sense, that environment is now creating Man; it 
affects his mental and physical health, gives meaning to his life or 
€prives it of meaning. Only by a deeper understanding of this cycle 
hs We become more than the creatures of our technology. It is 
Oward such understanding that this research program 1s dedicated. 
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Preface 


This number contai 


ns two addresses. Both are provocative and 
challenging to SPSSI m 


embers and Journal readers. 

Some intriguin 
is criticizing the image of man used in 
reviewing the development of the ¢ 


ong other similarities, both Isidor Chein us 
re challenging the drift of the assumptions ist 
h. They use the critical faculties of a psycholog 
the social issues lying behind our wor à 
Psychology, and what they see as the encrustations resulting from 
rigid notion of science, And, they both liberally quote religious sources. 


The Journal feels that Commentary on these two trenchant pieces 
must await some larger synthesis of these papers with the present 3e 
of psychology than is available at present, 


Rosert CHIN 
General Editor 
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The Image of Man 


Isidor Chein 


I. Introduction 
Sigmund Koch? has remarked that 
eing a science 


ee e. psychology has been far more concerned with bi 
with courageous and self-determining confrontation of its historical 


Subject matter" (p. 624). 


Koch is embarrassed b i ienti 
tri sed by how little scientific sychology has con- 
ibuted to the humanities when he is A e 


. that area in which the problems of 
jes intersect” 


th ^. . psychology . .. must be . . 
e sciences, as traditionally conceived, and the humaniti 


(p. 629). 


H r : 

Erde the difficulty to the fact that “psychology (and social 

possibl: ) has . constructed a language which renders virtually im- 

The its living up to its promise (p. 631). 

not s trouble with this account is that psy 

riii pub construction but a reflection of the way psychology 

is b onfronted its subject matter. If the language is defective, then this 

of dm the subject matter is being violated. The proper source 

B aside d is that psychology has failed to live up to its promise to 
1 ; 

An abridged version of this paper was presented as the presidential address 

t the Seventieth 

on September 3, 

colleagues 

Hurvich, I. Katz, 


chological language is 


196 
E grateful to my brother-in-law, Samue! 
- A. R. Cohen, J. Cohen, Mary Collins, M. 


s 

Ometimes would have led me in conflicting directions, I cannot hope that any or 
In my own eyes, I have greatly 

uently believe that the final 

The faults that remain are 


2 H " 
Koch, S. Psychological science versus the science-humanism antimony? 
i ican Psychologist, 1961, 16, pp- 
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itself, not that it has failed to live up to its promise to the a 
It has correctly identified, but, in the interests of a simple-minc E 
conception of the nature of science,* it has proceeded to apie 5 
subject matter. A striking case in point is the position taken ! 
Miller, Calanter and Pribram* that, now that machines (computers 
have been built that behave purposively, purpose has become a 
legitimate scientific concept. Apart from the question as to whether 
they properly construe the nature of purpose, the crucial presen 
issue is whether faithfulness in the observation of one’s subject matter 
can be validated by any extrinsic considerations. Does one decide 
upon the nature of behavior on the basis of one's observations of it 
or on the basis of what one observes a machine to do? 

Yes, the issue runs deeper than the service of psychology to the 
humanities. It concerns the nature of psychology itself and, at the 
heart of this issue, I find the issue of the image of Man. Specifically, 
I suggest, we must choose between two images. The first is that of 
Man as an active, responsible agent, not simply a helpless, powerless 
reagent. Man, in this image, is a being who actively does something 
with regard to some of the things th 


for instance, tries to increase the likelihood that some things will 
happen and to decrease the likelih 


rmony or who will sometimes seek to generate dis- 
harmony; a being who seeks to s 


passively permits himself to be s 


3 Koch (p. 631) charges that “the philosophy of science still talked in 
psychological literature is approximately 20 years out of date,” 

* Miller, G. A., Galanter, E. & Pribram, K. H. Plans and the Structure of 
Behavior. 1960, New York: Holt. Thus, “Once a teleological mechanism could be 
built out of metal and glass, psychologists recognized that it was scientifically 
respectable to admit they had known it all along" (p. 43). Similarly, in com- 
menting on a quotation from Clark Hull, they write that, "Passages such as this 


ruction of a teleological machine would 
convince an experimental psychologist th 


al context and involved in their quotation 
from Hull and their discussion of the Turing Principle—viz., whether the ability 


to simulate a psychological process in a m à necessary and sufficient test 
of the completeness of one's comprehension of the psychological process. Two 
readers of an earlier version of this paper, not having read the book, felt that the 
tone of these quotations suggests that the authors Were satirizing the experi- 
mentalists. If any other readers get the same feeling, I can only urge that they 
go back to the original. I hasten to add that, but for such passages, the book, 
to my mind, stands head and shoulders above most contemporary contributions 


to psychological theory. That theorists of such stature should fall victim to the 


kind of scientific claptrap I have just quoted is a measure of the pseudo-scientific 
indoctrination of contemporary psychologists. 
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short, who insists on injecting himself into the causal process of the 
world around him. If Man is said to respond to his environment, the 
word response is to be taken in the sense that it has in active dialogue 
rather than in the sense of an automatic consequence. 

The contrasting and, among psychologists whose careers are 
devoted to the advancement of the science, the prevailing image of 
Man is that of an impotent reactor, with its responses completely 
determined by two distinct and separate, albeit interacting, sets of 
factors: (1) the forces impinging on it and (2) its constitution 
(including in the latter term, for present purposes, momentary physio- 
logical states). Response is at all times and at every moment an 
automatie consequence of the interaction of body and environment. 
Man, as such, plays no role in determining the outcome of the inter- 
play between constitution and environment. He is implicitly viewed 
as a robot—a complicatedly constructed and programmed robot, per- 
haps, but a robot nevertheless. 

Note well that the issue is not simply whether behavior is pur- 
posive. One may conceive of Man as driven by powerful instinctual 
drives which impel him to seek particular ends; if the environment 
permits, the ends will be attained and, if not, a definite something 
else will happen. This model, commonly thought of as a purposive 
One, leaves Man a passive victim of the interplay between constitution 
and environment no less than do the non-purposive S-R models. Man, 
as such, has nothing to do with the outcome. He does nothing; things 
happen to him. . 

To my mind, we can only hold the second image by violating 
Sur cardinal obligation as scientists—to maintain faith with our 
Subject matter, to ‘report scrupulously that which we observe, and to 
observe fully without willful bias. TM 
The opening sentence of Ethical Standards of Psychologists is 


> 


that. 


“The psychologist is committed to a belief in the dignity and worth 


of the individual human being.” 


But what kind of dignity can we attribute to a robot? What is there 
m an impotent reactor that is of such intrinsic value as to require n 
Unconditional commitment by psychologists to a belief in its worth: 
Can the requirement of such a belief be deduced from the images of 

àn presented in our textbooks or represented in the pages of our 
Scientific journals? Or, contrarily, does it derive from our extra-scien- 
tific indoctrination in the spirit of such statements as, 

“And God said: We will make man, in our image and after our 
likeness,"5 


NS 7o AT, P at ae 
n 5 Genesis, 1, 96. I am aware that the rendition, “We will make,” is not a 


amiliar one, but it is a literal translation of the Hebrew test. 
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Talmudic commentary? on the Biblical narrative of the Creation 
Mum on a unique aiat of the creation of Man. Unlike all others, 
Man was created in the singular—and from the contrast, the rabbis 
deduce that each man must justify himself in his own life; no man may 
derive merit from having different ancestry than another. Moreover, 


the rabbis caution, God is not to be mistaken for an ordinary artisan 
who 


“may stamp his seal upon one piece of gold, and upon another. All 
the impressions are identical. But the Creator of the universe stamped 
millions of pieces of clay in His image and no two human beings are 
alike. For this reason, each person is entitled to say, ‘For my sake was 
the world created’,” 


and, the rabbis go on to infer, 


“He who destroys a single life is con. 
the whole world, while h 


sidered as if he had destroyed 
saved the whole world," 


e who saves a single life is considered as having 


—— a 


, —— aan 


"a 
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LI M in perspective before I present my argument. I 
t» different X psychological research, my own included, is in itself 
Sack fuf 1e ee issues 1 shall be discussing. A re- 
ecg 1e = s regardless of the metatheoretical frame of 
tion that ideis 2d itisr efern ed. Any alternative metatheoretical posi- 
the sentium dps ele ~te it nor explain it away is, on the face of 
psycholonis d cere metatheuzy. I also know that the majority of 
Withee: e» researchers and teachers give little thought in their 
Berti K to philosophical issues and that, in fact, they have no 
PEE VEA gà consistent view of these matters. Apart from the 
eiee? = pe RE between mutually inconsistent frames-of-refer- 
astray, are, however, two major ways in which I think we go 
P Eus EG when we try to integrate the various bits of 
coherent wie iological information into a more comprehensive 
our researct ole. A special case of this is that, since we do not derive 
vague and ^ problems out of a vacuum, we do have some more or less 
tribute will Fans notion of how the bit of information we hope to con- 
in themsely t n the totality. Hence, our individual research projects, 
aa mes indifferent to the metatheoretical issues, are presented 
Our he — ale conceptualized in terms that are consistent with 
Project hie frames of reference. The individual research 
Healy ae carries within itself a tacit directive as to how it should 
fs t with in a larger integration. 
Stange for instance, research on conditioning. The basic phe- 
Ships and S pousse in terms of preceived contextual relation- 
inan - evant motivation. Typically, however, the concepts and 
reminiscent "P presented in terms that are more or less explicitly 
itioning, t k wired switchboards or hydraulic erosion. That is, con- 
hat Ed aken as the prototype of all learning, is presented in terms 
introduced b d a passive image of Man. Even when motivation is 
he openn in the model, it is only to admit a factor that affects 
mplicit i ess of neural pathways. To be sure, the passive-being image 
acts as eg egies. theory either blandly disregards such simple 
itioned at the conditioned response is different from the uncon- 
response or else introduces such complications into the 


€oretj 
"Soretical model as to bring into serious question its greatest alleged 


virtu 1 h 
e, the parsimonious explanation? that it offers. My immediate 


i 


7 
issues pus psychologists, of course, take pride in not thinking fundamental 
the stato In one extreme case, I can recall having a criticism answered by 
Do obli ing observation, "That is logic, not science," as though the scientist has 
ation to think straight. 

enta] enc UE of parsimony is relevant t 
© multipli €. The principle states that explanatory constructs sho 
plied; that is, it tells us to stay as close as we can to av 


o my entire argument in a more funda- 
uld not needlessly 
ailable data. But 
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i r se but 
concern, however, is not with the deficiency of the model pe 


i inking in 
with its effect on the tone and scope of psychological thinking 
general. 


Ice fr: e—for 
distribution apart from our metatheoretic’eirames ot referenc 


“lave research techniques rather 
than to pursue rationally derived problems. The 


Let me try to illustrate 
t learning, I know at cognitions play an 
© non-cognitive learn- 
ere are, in all oth 


lly quite different. That is, 
» I must assume that different principles 
, Principles me and another set that 

€ grounds of Parsimony, therefore, and 
canon notwithstanding 


zi must assert that the burden of proof 
Ognitive theoris i 
privately confessed t 


cesses, For me to tak 
y, I must assume that th 
processes that look 5 i 


ing against 
ere are dependable S-R 
Processes are disregar 


is when he starts 


© is equally in no position 
ependability of th ceri s he iios 
À S ignored. The principle of 
license to achieve simplicity by ignoring the 
ed by the Principle is of the 
m is on needlessly in my 
se "except by necessity" in Occam's 


AB 
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nature of motivation. Second, I will try to show that the contemporary 
emphasis on the body, which goes hand-in-glove with the passive 
view, is misplaced. Third, I will argue that a prevailing contemporary 
model of motivation which also supports the passive image, the ten- 
Sion-reduction concept, ‘is false. 


IL Man or Robot? 


The fact is that no man can act in terms of the image of himself 
as a totally impotent being. On any attempt to do so, determinism 
degenerates into fatalism. We cannot dispose of the issue with a, 
What will be, will be." The latter may well be the case; but, if this is 
So it is only, in part, because of what Man will do (including, if this 
happens, because he adopts a fatalistic attitude and does nothing), 
not despite what he will do. Now, the class Man includes the psychol- 
gist who adopts the image of Man as an impotent being; and this 
Psychologist, like everyone else, cannot live by this image. He may 
ty to apply it to every one else, but he cannot apply it to himself as 
a basis of action. He thus professes a faith in an order of law that 
applies to everyone else, but, implicitly at least, he reserves to himself 
& special order of law. He knows that he can intervene in events, but 
le claims that no one else can—and this in the name of science! 


He does not even attempt to redeem himself with the saving 
E of accepting the active role as a manifest property of behavior 
of r then attempt to show that this role is an illusion, to say nothing 
the E. acceptance of responsibility for determining the conditions of 
Tes illusion. The premise of the active role on which he acts is 
Bt erved for himself; for everyone else, and for that matter in his ab- 
"Peg speculation about himself, he sets up a model of behavior 
ta ich simply denies or ignores the facts of observation. He may 
with the position that, if he can account for the facts of behavior 
N lthout reference to the issue of freedom, he has discharged his 
ssp onsibility as a scientist. But, if the behavior for which he accounts 
ui been arbitrarily defined to exclude a salient apparent aspect 
is ehavior, then the only one who can take such an account seriously 
cule’, Who places his philosophy about his responsibility to his 
“ject matter, 


tu Am I arguing ad hominem? I thi 

ad argued (as I think is the case) 
Psy chologist indeed who would not exempt from his professed order 
of law those who are near and dear to him or who would exempt 
ror responsibility a colleague who repeatedly libels him. This would 
e like bringin up to one who argues for vegetarianism that you 
aPpen to know the butcher from whom he buys his meat. Iam 
annot but exempt himself 


Saying that, in principle, this psychologist c 


nk not. I would have been if 
that it would be a remarkable 
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from his own doctrine; in 


principle, he cannot apply his principles 
to himself as actor. And, s 


ince he is not merely a psychologist but 
also, as actor, a psychological subject, there must be something wrong 
with his doctrine. 


I might at this juncture simply assert. tht determinism, as applied 
to human beings, is indefensible. Alas, I myself am a determinist. 
What is more, I am convinced th’? determinism is a basic working 
hypothesis of scientific methodology—implicit in the right that the 


any given class of events, what are its 
ditions? 

So, here am I, an avowed 
as an active, responsible, free agent! Obyi 
patibility between the two Positions, 
an as an impotent bein 
inants of be 
in the €nvironment—i.e,, that every 

-fact or an environment-fact. 


determinist, plugging for a view of Man 


ously, I must find no incom- 


refers toa, —Well, what 
an environmental fact, 


as an “activity 
vironmental an 


; E e M um an ain ficient ex 
planation of my holding m 5 f SS Asu Se a 
plement even when I io E petu Se ce QUSE à wed “g is 
is no pen to hold he atmen might take place when there 

p > 8$ when holding a non-writing implement of the 
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same shape in the course of a quite different activity—namely, 
pretending to write. But the third, if taken with its implication, does 
offer a sufficient explanation for, if not my holding my pen, then, 
at least, for my holding a writing implement. 

The example just given offers a paradigm of what I take to be 
& motive: a behavior is a motive of the behaviors it includes. My 
Writing behavior is a motive for my holding my pen; I cannot write 
Without my pen or an equivalent implement. The including behavior 
is not per sc a motivs; it becomes a motive only if some subsidiary 
behavior is necessary to it; and the latter (holding the pen, in the 
Present instance) is motivated by the former (the act of writing). 

Since the notion of a motive as behavior may be a strange one to 
Some people, I should clarify a few points. 

First, to my own satisfaction at least, I am not introducing a 
new usage of the term motive, but explicating and articulating the 
common one. 

Second, in contrast to the common view which takes a wish 
or a desire as a motivational antecedent of behavior, I take such terms 
as referring to behavior in an early stage of its execution. In this 
Stage, it may, but does not necessarily, take the form of imaging some 
State of affairs and affirming a hope or intention of achieving the 
latter. The fact that the behavior may not be carried beyond this 
Stage is what leads to the common view of wish as antecedent, but 
this fact is not incompatible with the view of wish as the initial phase of 

ehavior, If you wish for something, I take this to be, in some sense, 
the beginning of a movement toward that something; and, if you 
Wish for something to be over with, I take it as the beginning of a 
move away from that something. It is the behavior as a whole, how- 
ever, whatever its stage of execution, that defines the subsidiary be- 

aviors that will forward it in the given situation; and the behavior, 

aving progressed beyond the stage of the wish, continues to serve 
as motive for subsidiary behaviors in a manner that is appropriate to 
the degree of progress in the behavior. The behaviors motivated by 
Boing on a fishing trip are different when one has not yet obtained 

ait than when one has cast a baited hook into a stream, and different 
Still from when a fish has impaled itself on the hook. The behaviors 
motivated by the behavior of baking a cake are different before the 
Ingredients have been mixed than after. 

Third, I do not think of a drive as a motive—drive being under- 
Stood in the sense of, say, E. B. Holt’s appetitive drive or Freud's 
Ormal definition of an instinct, i.e., a bodily condition which, in more 
9r less random fashion, produces continued excitation of the effector 
Organs. There is nothing about such a description of a drive that sug- 
Bests why the excitation should be channelled into activities that will 
eliminate the excitation. Why should random movement not persist 
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am saying that anm 
the outcomes of oth 


response, Either or bes 
© Process, but the next response is aga 
me of a distinct O se 


ut interacting with a cir 
Y one of the determinan 


iating interactions that bep 

primary interaction that is still Ongoing while the 
mediating interaction Occurs—then We are dealing with a new class 
of determinants of behavior. If the Primary interaction consists of o 
doing something with gad to E and, if doing this requires doing 
something else—not s 


ubsequently, but in Order to Continue or com- 
plete doing what it is doing in the fir: 


st Place—then we have a motive. 
9 In the frame of the passive image Concept, the answer 
of course, that a neural channel is establi, 
but only Stimuli—and the onl 


to this question is, 
Sc; that is, there really is no motivation, 
nly relevant distinction is between stimuli of environ- 
mental and stimuli of Physiological origin. In other Words, to a passive-imagist, 
a drive is also not a Motive in any norm usage of the lati 
taking note of the absence of any distinct 
imagist frame, I challen e 


ter term, But then, 
Motivation: 
explanation as presumably almost an g ; 
It should become apparent as I develop My argument that a distinct motivational 
is, in principle, inco; SON i Passive image, Does the elimina- 
f motivation have the y; 
refer to my earlier note on th 


tiva Virtue of Parsimony? Please 
€ principle of parsimony, 
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_ Or, to put the issue differently, I am saying that a molar activity 
unit has consequences as a molar unit which are not the same as the 
consequences of the molecular units that it includes. This contrasts 
with the view which, if it permits reference to molar units at all, 
does so only for descriptive purposes—using the molar expression 
as a shorthand expression for an enumeration of molecular compo- 
nents or as a confession of ignorance of the molecular components— 
and which assumes that causality can only exist on a molecular level. 
It is also implicit in my view that molar and molecular are relative 
terms, the molecular with regard to one molar unit becoming molar 
with regard to the molecular units that it includes. 

Perhaps the point at issue may be made a bit clearer by referring 
again to Miller, Galanter and Pribram's conclusion that the concept of 
Purpose is now scientifically respectable since the construction of 
machines that behave purposively. You may recall that, in my earlier 
allusion to this conclusion, I implied that there is some question as 
to whether these authors properly construe the nature of purpose. 
The crux of the issue is contained in their confident expectation 
(op. cit., p. 16) that what they call a plan will turn out to be form- 
ally identical with computer program. 

Let us consider the kind of machine that is alleged to behave 
Purposively. Such a machine is so designed that at every moment its 
activity is governed by the opening and closing of circuits which 
are built into it, and the sequence of openings and closing is controlled 
by the input. What is uniquely special to such a machine (in contrast 
to other humanly constructed machines) is that the input itself 
depends, in part, on the consequences of the immediately preceding 
action. The feature of feedback, however, does not change the fact 


that every action is completely determined by the succession of events 


in the constitution of the machine and the succession of events in ei 
ested hierarchy o 


environment. The machine does not engage in a n : ‘ 
activities, such that some higher level of the hierarchy, rl ae 
to completion temporally includes all lower levels within itse ks 
Such that the higher level helps to determine what 2 PA seg 
lower levels, That is, the machine engages in no reg rine o d 
vis à vis the énvironment which, as such, play a ralgan, A ete 
of their molecular components. The sequence of events E i een 
determined molecularly. Hence, once the machine is set BUM em a ^ 
there is nothing in it or in its relation to the rit i oie zs 
any sense analogous to a plan—plan being de tad «dior arate 
“any hierarchical process in the organism that ct PT 16) Note 
in which a sequence of operations 15 - ps D en the hierarchical 
that Miller et al. assign a controlling tun hierarchical to refer to 
Drocess, as such, and that they use the term eral levels of com- 
the simultaneous organization of behavior at sevi 
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plexity, from the all-inclusive molar unit to molar subunits down 
to the molecular units (cf. p. 15). In other words, by their own con- 
ceptualization, their allegedly purposive machine does not have any 
plan. If there is any plan in the functioning of the computer, the 
plan is associated with the programmer who must anticipate every 
possible contingency if the molecular processes of the machine are 
to continue as the programmer intends; and, if an unanticipated 
contingency arises, the machine stops functioning. The machine, at 
best, even if it is programmed to program, functions according to 
plan—the programmer's plan—it has no plan of its own; it functions 
according to plan in the same sense that any well-designed machine 
functions according to its user’s plan.1° 
Why not assume that the behaving organism also functions in 
such a quasi-purposive manner—that is, in a succession of molecular 
actions in accordance with a plan externally imposed upon it by 
some rational or, for that matter, non-rational process? The answer to 
this question is that such an assumption is in flagrant contradiction 
of observation—not, mind you, in contradiction of presupposition, 
hypothesis, or theory, but in contradiction of observation. Behavior 
is hierarchically organized, and the higher hierarchical levels have 
observable consequences; and if anyone asserts the contrary, the 
burden of proof rests squarely on his shoulders. What is more, when 
it comes to such matters as linguistic behavior, Miller, Galanter 
and Pribram cite proof that such behavior can only—in principlel— 
be comprehended in terms of such hierarchically organized processes. 
, ,Let me now make one final point in my effort to clarify the rela- 
tively unfamiliar notion of a motive viewed as a behavior. I hope it 
will be clear that motivation, as I conceive of it, implicitly involves 
perception, learning, memory, inference, meaning, and all other 
psychological processes. The notion of one behavior motivating 
another would be, in Iny terms, nonsensical if it were not presupposed 
that the actor, on some basis, accepts the premise that the latter 
behavior advances the former. By the same token, motivation is to me 
concept in psychology. I can, for instance, 
describe the conceptual properties E: peri without heck to 
motivation, but I cannot do the reverse, I can, for that matter, describe 
any"! behavior without reference to its motivation or to any of the 


A I have no principled objection to the notion of machines that act pur- 
posively, with plans of their own. It is merely that I do not know of anyone having 
designed Such a machine; and Miller et als discussion and citations from the 
literature does not suggest that they do either. In passing, it will become clear 
later that I must take exception to their location of plans in the organism. The 


molar levels of the hierarchical rocesses they di i d 
ade the sce P y discuss are simply not to be foun 
11 Any, because cognition is, to me, a class of behavior. I define behavior 


— 
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other conditions that determine it; but I can not conceive of a com- 
plete listing of the conditions of behavior without reference to its 
motivation. 

To recapitulate: I have located some of the determinants of 
behavior in the concurrent behaviors of the organism and have indi- 
cated that these determinants cannot be subsumed under the heading 
of constitutional conditions, nor under the heading of environmental 
conditions. It follows that the organism (and this is as true of the 
animal as of the human) is an active agent in the universe. It is not 
merely a passive medium for the interplay of constitution and environ- 
ment; its own activities affect that interplay. 

— 


as spontaneous directed activity, with the following auxiliary definitions: An 
activity is directed if it cannot be sufficiently described without reference (im- 
plicit or explicit) to both an actor and an object. Object is to be taken in the 
quasi-grammatical sense of direct or indirect object—i.e., as the referent of the 
word or group of words which receives the action described by the verb; 
either a direct or indirect object is sufficient to satisfy the criterion of directedness. 

rammar is, of course, indifferent to truth: hence, in the accurate specification 
Of behavior, it is necessary not merely to indicate that we are concerned with 
the referents of the words, but we must also distinguish between true and 
incidental objects. Thus, John gives Mary a cookie may imply nothing more 
than John gives a cookie to a nearby child (twho, incidentally, happens to be 
Mary); but the latter behavior is quite different from the behavior described by 

e original sentence if the latter is taken to imply that Mary is to some 
egree essential to the action. An activity is spontaneous if it is conditional upon 
another directed activity of the same actor; it is, a fortiori, spontaneous if it is 
Conditional upon an including behavior. Both conditions, spontaneity and di- 
Tectedness, need to be satisfied to meet the specifications of the present definition 
of behavior. (Cp. the definition given by Holt in his essay on Response xa 
ce in Holt, E. B. The Freudian Wish, 1915, New York: Henry Holt 

o. 

. Note that, if the definition of behavior implies that behavior is purposive, 
this implication is contained in the term spontaneous, not in the term yy 
John gives Mary a cookie, by definition, specifies a directed activity; f in 
he cookie fell—toward the earth's core being implicit in the verb. fell; there 
nothing about the directedness of these actions that necessarily implies purpose. 
9 assume that John gives Mary a cookie describes a behavior oo = 
assume that the action and its direction are motivated—i.e., that m action 
15 spontaneous. It is in the relation of the action to its motivation that the notion 


ol purpose makes sense " 
EE : " A : lly to strip an: 
Ognition is minimal behavior—i.e., if you me pee pem ant 5 P is 
1 suffi 


behavior of all of its characteristics save that wh i 
edi i spontaneous directed action with respect to an object, you would 
ave a cognition left. ! " 
The stes of the validity and sufficiency of e ee pna Bh. Bf 
course, germane to my main discussion, but would u — Pedes 
ar afield. Thus, I cannot here go into my reasons for y E — wt 
à form of cognition) not only satisfies the criterion of ien pos erum E 
Obviously does, but also the criterion of spontaneity; nor D a Ae eE 
© statement that behavior (and, by implication, cogni bn) P us a 4 

noe Necessarily conscious, which statement it would be necessary 


IScussion of the validity and sufficiency of the definitions. 


is 
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But, you ask, aren't its first activities and hence, sequentially, 
all of its activities themselves determined? I say, of course—I have 
already told you that I am a determinist—but once the commitment 
to activity has been generated, something new has been added to sub- 
sequent activity—a motive. Insofar as this happens, it doesn't matter 
at all with regard to the point at issue whether the motive has been 
determined by constitution, environment, or their interaction, or 
whether it was planted there at the whim of a sorcerer or a divine 
creator, or whether the creator designed the totality of his creation 
so that this must inevitably happen to this particular creature. Once a 
motive is there, it is there—and, through it, the organism has become 
a partner in the causal process. The search for objects and object- 
relations that can eliminate the drive is neither constitution. nor 
environment, but an active concern of the individual. 

Now, let me return to the issue of freedom. Whether we assert 
freedom or necessity depends on the frame of reference. Insofar as 
the frame includes all of the determinants of an event, the event 


must happen—but it is only a tautology to add that if the frame does 
not include all of the determinants, then the event is not completely 
determined within that frame. 


If, then, the behavior of an animal is not completely determined 
within a frame that includes only environment-facts and, separately; 
body-facts, the animal is left with some degrees of freedom. What 
else has anyone ever meant by freedom than that the individual's 
motivation plays some role in determining his behavior?! 


12 One reader of an earlier draft of this paper has taken exception to this 
point on the ground that I miss the major issue in the historical arguments 
about determinism and freedom. He writes that, "The advocates of freedom were 
interested in demonstrating that there must be a class of events which were not 
wholly determined by natural causes." I think that my critic is in error. He, in 
effect, continues a historical confusion between two distinct issues: the issue O 
extra-natural causation and the issue of freedom. To me, it seems that the 
way in which the second of these issues has become tied in with the first is 
basically as follows: Proponents of freedom have meant by "freedom" exactly 
what I say they have meant. They could not, however, see how to fit the 
freedom concept into the framework of naturalistic thought. This left them with 
no alternative than to reject the latter. Some, of course, may have had an extra- 
naturalistic axe to grind for other reasons and, hence, may have been only too 
delighted with this state of affairs; it provided them with an additional basis 
for their extra-naturalistic orientation. But I do not see that we have any groun 
for asserting that the extra-naturalistic orientation was in all, or in most, cases 
responsible for the stand on freedom. I think that the primary responsibility 
rests in the manifest fact of freedom. As my critic himself noted, moreover, extra- 
naturalism does not require the admission of freedom; and there are, as he also 
noted, a number of extra-naturalistic views that explicitly deny human freedom. 
I have, in this paper, attempted to show that freedom is in fact perfectly com- 
patible with a naturalistic view of the universe and have further attempted to 
present a perfectly naturalistic account of its emergence. If my position is sound, 


-———— ——————— 
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Let me also note that the generation of a motive may be in part 
determined by an already existing motive. Thus, I am holding my pen 
because I am writing, but I am writing because I am delivering a 
message; and I am delivering the message because . . —well, maybe 
I had better not go into that. 

I think that such a hierarchy, or nest, of motives is not beyond 
a rat—so that, even in the case of a rat, not all of its motives are 
wholly constitutionally-environmentally determined. Man can, of course, 
carry out such hierarchical processes to a degree that presumably can- 
not be matched by a rat. He can, for instance, enter into activities with 
extremely long-range goals. Thus, even relatively young humans have 
been known to undertake programs of study that last for four or more 
years, This commitment can motivate them to undertake the shorter 
range behaviors of doing passing work in certain courses that would 
otherwise not arouse a shadow of an interest, and the latter under- 
taking may in turn motivate them to read and report on certain 
books that they would otherwise rather not be caught dead with, 
and the latter commitment may in its turn motivate them to do a 
lot of other reading that will make the book intelligible and facilitate 
the writing of a report, and, lo, somewhere at the bottom of the 
hierarchy, there may come the motivation to take pen in hand. 

I have obviously oversimplified the nested hierarchical structure 
of motivation involved in getting through college, have paid no at- 
tention to the relevance of the college situation to other and more 
embracing long-range motives, and have not mentioned the emergence 
of motivations in the college context that per se have nothing to do 
with the furtherance of the behavior of getting the coveted sheepskin. 

Y point is, however, that when we get to deal with motives that are 
rooted in motives, we have come a long way indeed from actions 
ike reflexes which are fully determined by the interplay of constitu- 
tion and environment. 

There is also another point that can be drawn from the college- 
Study situation. There undoubtedly are motives that can rather 
quickly be traced to the discomforts of drive states; thus, the 
Motivation to get substances that can allay hunger and, hence, the 


~ 


the affirmation of freedom does not require the espousal of extra-naturalism; and, 
as just indicated, the affirmation of extra-naturalism does not require the espousal 
of freedom. How much more distinct can two issues be? iN . 

Perhaps one other point of clarification should be mentioned. No serious 
Writer that I can think of has ever confused freedom. with unlimited freedom, 

reedom is always thought of within a context of necessity and, I think, it is only 

passible in such a context; otherwise freedom would become synonymous with 
chaos 

ři i at there is a somewhat more restricted usage 
of iio md eere ce eer for the restriction, consistent with the 
Present usage. I shall refer to this meaning in a later footnote. 
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motivation to behave in ways that will facilitate getting these sub- 
stances. In the college-study case, however, if we attempt to retrace 
the derivational path that motivates the most circumscribed be- 
havior mentioned—i.e., the student's taking his pen in hand—we 
are led further and further away from immediate drive states. 


I have elsewhere!? developed some concepts which are germane. 
I have already, without naming it, discussed one of these concepts, 
the derivation of motives—i.e., the fact that carrying out a behavior 


make for continuing concern with the c 


so that the individual continues to act with regard to the execution 


" : : lOtive is not to be confused with an 
e nme ong behavior, That Perpetuated motives are 


indeed continuing concerns is evidenced by their effect on other be- 
ividual with respect to circum- 


central activity, it will be resumed without re-in 


5 tigati d that. 
even while seemingly interrupted oan an : 


13 Personality and typology J. Soc. Psychol., 1943, 18 89-109; sS 
Of self and the structure of the cgo. Psychol, Rev. 1944, 51, aq ^ a 
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rived from a variety of motives and, depending on circumstances, 
motivate a variety of diferent behaviors. A particular sex behavior, 
for instance, may be related to the palliation of sexual hungers, to the 
maintenance of self-esteem, to the debasing or the glorification or 
the fulfillment of the needs of the sexual object, to the achievement of 
economic security—to any, or to some, or simultaneously to all of 
these or to other motives. On the other hand, these motives (and 
others that, in themselves, never call for sex behavior) may require 
sexual restraint; and the perpetuated motive to indulge may itself, 
depending on the circumstances, call for non-indulgence at a particu- 
lar time. 

In brief, as in the case of sex, any motive may become complexly 
interrelated with other motives, and itself become profoundly modi- 
fied from what it might otherwise be as it is drawn into such a com- 
plex network of relationships. A behavior may even become a motive 
of the behaviors that initially motivated it. Thus, because being ad- 
mired may enhance a person's power and because power may evoke 
admiration, admiration-seeking and power seeking may become recip- 
rocally motivating—and both may motivate and be motivated by 
Striving for achievement, efforts to attain some measure of autonomy, 
and so on and so forth. Some behaviors may have simultaneous bear- 
ing on so many others as to become dominant continuing concerns of 
the individual. 

The net effect of motivational derivation, perpetuation, and imbri- 
cation is that stable, self-sustaining systems of motives develop. Such 
Motivational systems, commonly referred to as character and per- 
sonality, are a long way from the primitive distresses and pleasures 
associated with particular bodily states that may have started these 

evelopments. My earlier allusion to the fact that the back-tracking 
of the motivational derivations that give rise to particular behaviors 
Often—let me now add, most often—lead further and further away 
Tom physiological drive states may now be understood in terms of 
the involvement of such motivational systems and long-range continu- 
Ing behaviors, 
The order of freedom thus envisioned is high indeed. Among the 
eterminants of behavior that, in principle, cannot be dealt with in 
Purely constitutional terms or in purely environmental terms, or in 
terms of the interplay of purely constitutional and purely environ- 
mental factors, are motives, and motives of motives, and a complex 
Personality and character structure. Man not only plays an active 
role in the causal complex of the world about him, but he also plays 
an active role in shaping himself, both as a psychological being and, 
need I add in these days of psychosomatic medicine, as a biological 
Organism. 


The role of the psychologist in investigating Man, so imaged, 
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is to investigate the many degrees of freedom left over when we have 
discounted the purely environmental and the purely constitutional 
factors—that is, to discover and to order and to investigate the condi- 
tions and consequences of the third set of determinants. And, if in 
my exposition I have given the primary place to motivation, let me 
remind you that motivation as I have expounded it, implicitly 
involves perception, learning, memory, inference, meaning, and any 
other psychological process that you may care to designate. In other 
words, there is no implication in anything that I have said that psy- 
chologists should stop studying perception, or learning, or whatever 
else may be of interest to them. I am talking about the frame within 
which the outcomes of such studies are to be integrated and about 
philosophical presuppositions which favor or disfavor theorization 
and derivative research which make an honest and square look at 
human behavior possible. I am saying that we should not permit 
ourselves to be seduced, as so many of us have been, by those pre- 
tentious high-order conceptualizations of Psychology that would 
deny to Man the quality that is inalienably his, the quality of freedom 
—and, in the denial, make Man, as a psychological agent, inaccessible. 
As the distinguished neurologist Kurt Goldstein remarked to one of my 
former students, “Aaron,” he said, “if the patient doesn’t agree with the 
book, throw the book away! The book was written about the patient, 
not the patient about the book.” In the same vein, I say: If the scien- 
tific conceptualizations do not agree with Man, throw the concep- 


tualizations away; the science is about Man, not Man about science. 
But I have advanced the im 


in the context of a deterministi 
bility compatible with such a view: 


activities into which he is not 
o that his motivation becomes 
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*And God said, let there be light." When it comes to the creation of 
Man, the text shifts from the imperative mood to the simple future 
tense. “We will make man,” is the statement attributed to God. More- 
over, every one of the acts of creation, again excepting the creation of 
Man, is accompanied by an affirmation that the commandment was im- 
plemented. Thus: *and there was light," “and it was so,” or, simply, 
“and God saw that it was good." Now, the phrase, “and it was so,” does 
occur in the context of the work of the Sixth Day, but this affirmation 
comes—not with the statement of the creation of Man—but in a later 
context of God’s statement to Man (by now, in the plural, including 
both male and female) describing their dominion. 

In brief, the creation of Man is, remarkably, stated in the future 
tense; and there is no affirmation that the creation has in face been 
completed. Add the implication of the initial statement of the creation 
of Man in the singular form—viz., that no man may justify his exist- 
ence by appeal to his special ancestry, but must account for himself. 
Finally, note the implications of the plural, “W: e? in “We will make 
man.” If the “we” is the “we” of majesty, why the delay? Does it refer 
to the hosts of heaven? Why should God suddenly need collaborators? 
What more sensible account is there, then, but that the we is literally 
a plural form which takes each individual human being into partner- 
ship with God in the act of the completion of the creation of Man? 
And what more magnificent creation, short of the creation of the 
universe itself, can be attributed to God than a self-creating being?™ 

Whether you take the Bible text as divine revelation or as a 
humanly inspired allegory which nevertheless expresses one of man- 
kind's greatest and most influential aspirations, the point of my little 
bit of Biblical exegesis has been to show that a central theme of the 
coupling of the image of Man with the image of God is the role as- 
signed to Man with respect to his own creation. In any case, however, 
you prefer to take the Bible and whatever you may make of my 
exposition of its first chapter, the image, I suggest, is à true one. I 
further suggest that any psychological science that does not face up 
to the aspects of the image that I have tried to develop runs the risk 
of concerning itself with psychological trivia arbitrarily torn out of the 
context of their natural setting; and such a science can certainly justify 
no commitment of psychologists to a belief in the dignity and worth 
of the individual human being. 


14 Although the development of the implication of the Biblical text pes 
Man is in partnership with God in his own creation, as here given, is perhaps 
à novel one—the implication itself is not merely something that I am Lee 
in the twentieth century, reading into the text; it has been a recurrent theme 
in the rabbinic literature, finding support in various ways through interpretation 
of the text. 
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UI. Personality: Integumented or Open? 


I want now to turn to a second aspect of the image of Man, and 
I hope you will forgive me if I again refer to the same Biblical text. 


superior sex. No mature Bible scholar can, of course, take seriously 


any such literally anthropomorphic image of God. But, if we reject 
the latter image, then does it not follow th 


Again, I do not here refer to the Bible for its authority, but to 
pose a problem. I take the Bible, for the present purposes, as an 
influential document which offers an image of Man that is in striking 
contrast with the image that prevails in contemporary scientific psy- 


chology. Contemporary psychologists, it seems to me, tend to be 
rather obsessed with the Corporeality 


diverted from the human being to the 


The emphasis on corporeality as the ess 
course, evident in the naive—if persisten 


This is again a matter of philosophy dictating 
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A 


Nor does what goes on in eyes, neural pathways, and brain location 
add up to vision. The simple logic of the matter is that these parts of 
the body, and events occurring in them may be necessary correlates 
and conditions of vision, but conditions and correlates are not the 
same as that which they are conditions and correlates of. The reduc- 
tionists are, of course, impervious to logic; what is more important is 
that they are callously indifferent and faithless to their professed 
Subject matter. 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not reject physiological psychology 
as a legitimate field of scientific inquiry. I deem it a fine thing that 
there are scientists who concern themselves with the body. I cannot, 
however, recall having ever come across anything to encourage the 
hope that we are likely to learn much about the bodily conditions and 
concomitants of psychological processes from people who habitually 
confuse an aching-tooth with a tooth-ache, enzymatic deficiencies with 
mental retardation, the conditions of events with the events that they 
Condition—or, for that matter, from people who industriously spec- 
ulate about the physiological conditions and concomitants of psycho- 
logical events long before they are clear about the nature of the 
Psychological events whose conditions and concomitants they are 
seeking. Nor do I know of a single instance in which a strictly physio- 
Ogical inquiry—that is, one framed with the objective of casting light 
on the physiological conditions of psychological processes, whether 
Such an inquiry is speculative, empirical, or experimental—has con- 
tributed to an improved description or classification of the latter or to 
any discoveries or improved comprehension of interrelationships 
among them, 

The naive reductionists do not, however, bother me. I do become 
bothered when I see more sophisticated and responsible psychologists 
falling into a similar trap. It bothers me, for instance, to see psychol- 
»8ists who ought to knew better become blinded by a focus upon the 
body so that they fail to observe that essentiality to biological survival 
!$ not necessarily correlated with the significance of the reduction of 
à particular drive in the stream of behavior. How many of the text- 

Ook writers who list thirst and hunger among the most important of 
.uman motives recognize that they have taken as their criterion of 
importance a biological rather than a psychological desideratum? 

at proportion of human behavior, in the ordinary course of human 
€vents, is influenced by the body’s dependence on the maintenance of 
a supply of water? Or, even within the restricted context of eating 
ehavior, how much of such behavior is conditioned solely by states of 
nutritional deficiency? : - 

There is a story, perhaps apochryphal, of Gregory Zilboorg asking 
a class, “What does the liver have to do with psychoneurosis?" To the 
reply, “Why, nothing, Dr. Zilboorg,” it is said that he surveyed the 
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as any psychologist I know. That this psychol- 
the corporeal aspect of the image is a 


r deeply ingrained habits of thinking along 
these lines. In a recent paper;!? Gordon Allport presents the view that 


the person is an open system. He advances four criteria of such a 
system: first, that in an Open system “there is intake and output of both 
matter and energy”; second, that “there is the achievement and main- 
tenance of steady (homeostatic) States”; third, that “there is generally 


iation of parts”; and, fourth, 
» there is more than mere intake and 
output of matter and energy: there is extensive transactional com- 
merce with the environment,” 


; ned version of the first. In fact, 
as stated, it is not iteri 


plicity does not apply to all Open systems, [f we were simply to 
rewrite the first criterion to say that, “in 
and output of both matter and energy which 


particularly so at the human level, involves extensive transactional 
commerce with its surround,” we would ha 


ia ve incorporated what 
Allport wants to say in his fourth criterion without having to advance 
a noncriterial criterion, 


> in some instances and 


9 compel him to reject his view of the person 
as an open system. The rea] fourth Criterion, T s 


1$ Allport, G, W. The o en system i i 
Psychol., 1960, 61, 301-310, °°" Ystem in personality theory. J. Abnorm. Soc. 
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Martin Buber, and Gardner Murphy who challenge this view, “con- 
sidering it too closed”; but, in the main, Allport attributes the rejection 
of the integumented personality concept to Eastern philosophy. “As 
Western theorists,” he tells us, “most of us . . . hold the integumented 
view of the personality system. I myself do so."19 


Now, it should be apparent that, whatever the personalistic and 
individualistic emphases of the major strands of Western traditions 
and thought, Professor Allport is still begging the question with regard 
to the fourth criterion of an open system. What is at issue is not the 
personalistic and individualistic emphasis, but the question of whether 


Such an emphasis, even if accepted, necessarily requires an integ- 
umented view of the personality. 


It is my opinion that neither Professor Allport nor anyone else 
can locate within the bounds of the integument what he thinks is to 
be found there. He writes that, 


"It is the duty of psychology, I think, to study the person-system, 
meaning thereby the attitudes, abilities, traits, trends, motives, and 
pathology of the individual—his cognitive styles, his sentiments, and 
individual moral nature and their interrelations.” 


I Submit that not one of these components of a person can be located 
in the interior of the integumented organism. I cannot conceive of an 
ability stripped of all reference to the objects to be manipulated when 
the ability is put to work. If to talk of an ability you must at least 
implicitly refer to objects not included within the bounds of the 
Integument, then the concept of an ability has no meaning if it is 
Iestricted to something that is completely included within these 
Ounds, If writing means setting down intelligible marks on paper, 
Mm cote 
w 16 Oddly enough, Allport finds one of the earliest roots of this rg of 
estern thought in "the personalistic emphasis in Judeo-Christian religion. 
tns I misread both the Jewish and Christian traditions, neither of these 
Taditions can be said to lay very much emphasis on the corporeal and integu- 
mented aspects of the personality, with the Christian tradition typically denying 
9 essentiality of the body altogether. Moreover, the personalistic emphasis in 
ese traditions is, to say the least, subject to interpretation and hence to dispute. 
t certainly is questionable whether either of these traditions can be said to 
make “such a razor-sharp distinction between the person and all else." To 
ake one simple case: In the traditional penitential prayer recited by Jews. on 
Hio High Holy Days, each individual, in effect, accuses himself of a wide variety 
of Crimes, from the most heinous to the relatively trivial. Whatever a psycho- 
analyst may make of the affect with which the prayer is recited, a traditional 
interpretation of the prayer is that every member of the community shares in 
© responsibility for all such offenses, regardless of what he himself may have 
One. Individualism, to be sure, but individualism with a special meaning. Nor 
3^ Such New Testament sentiments as, ". . . we being many are one body in 
varist, and every one members of one another," (Cf. Rom. xii, I. Cor. xii, I. Peter 
H) be taken as exactly unqualified individualism. 


C; 
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then the ability to write means that a person is capable of setting down 
intelligible marks on paper. But what is the meaning of ability to 
write when you eliminate the reference to paper? I can conceive of 
some conditions of an ability as being within the body, but not of the 
objective reference. I similarly cannot conceive of any procedure that 
will permit us to describe or to observe an ability, a cognitive style, 
a sentiment without simultaneously encompassing actor and object; a 
trait without repeated observation of transactions between person and 
environment; a hallucination or a delusion without checking on the 
true transorganismic situation; a moral nature with no external 
reference. 

I have stated that the cardinal obligation of a scientist is to 
maintain faith with his subject matter, and I do not know of a single 
psychological datum that violates the rule that it involves a relation- 
ship between an actor and an object. B 
pretending that the datum is still complet 
of the object. They do this, not because 


changing person-system in time, clearly delimited by birth and death.” 
This affirmation, 


main with my own 
observation—exce 


pt that I am not quite ready to agree that the new- 


ading the pa er, and that 
(although it may be difficult for you at this Medi P share my 


17 The awareness of self and the Structure of the ego, loc. cit. 
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foresight) the time will then come when I will have finished reading 
the paper. Such a series of transactions does not define my personality. 
The enduring motivational structure that characterizes me, however, 
does enter into each of these transactions and this does not alter the 


fact that the enduring motivational system is itself transactional in 
character. 


The enduring motivational structure, moreover, does seem to be 
intimately bound to the body. It moves around with the body, many 
of its conditions are demonstrably in the body, it is in many ways 
concerned with the body, and there is no critical observational evi- 
dence that it can survive the body. None of which serves to prove that 
it is identical with the body or that it is contained in the body. The 
turning of a wheel is not in the wheel nor in the surround of the wheel; 
it is a relationship between the wheel and its surround. In the same 
manner, I conceive of the personality as a complex system of relation- 
Ships of the organism to its surround. 


The essential human quality is, thus, one of commitment to a 
developing and continuing set of interdependent, interacting, and 
mutually modifying enterprises, the requirements of which influence 

ay-to-day and moment-to-moment activities. I am not saying that 
Such commitment is the only concern of the human being, that there 
may not be crises (crises associated with intensified drive states or 
intense emotion or with circumstances in which one or more of the 
component enterprises is gravely threatened) in which the overall 
Commitment is temporarily overwhelmed. I am not saying that the 
uman being may not also become involved in relatively isolated 
enterprises that escape the internal discipline of mutual modification 
Characteristic of jointly undertaken enterprise. Nor am I saying that 
© May not so misperceive or misconstrue his situation as to take 
actions that are not consonant with his commitment. I am saying that 
€ commitment I have described is what most distinguishes Man from 
à mere biological organism, that to the extent that he has failed to 
€velop such a commitment he is not yet human, and that to the extent 
that cortical injury or other stresses may permanently disrupt the 
Commitment he becomes dehumanized. The other matters to which 
lave just referred (the overwhelming crises, the unintegrated enter- 
Prises, the misperceptions and misconstructions), I cannot take the 
time to discuss now—except to note that they are also part of my 


image of Man, perhaps the part that make him somewhat less than 
Bodlike.18 


18 The more restricted meaning of "freedom" referred to earlier is one 
which takes motivational interferences with the overall commitment as restrictions 
on freedom. In effect, a conflicted person—i.e., one with conflicting motivations— 
1$ not truly free, Another aspect of my image of Man (and, for that matter, 
» animals) that it is relevant to mention here is that behavior is taken to be 
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IV. Motivation: Entropy or Commitment? 


There is still one more matter on my agenda. My talk of commit- 
ment and the general conceptions of motivation that I have advanced 
are a long way from the conception of motivation associated with the 
prevailing image of Man among contemporary psychologists. I refer 
to the notion of motivation as tension reduction.1? Being based on an 
analogy to thermodynamic Systems, this is one of the key conceptual- 
izations that helps to maintain the image of Man as a robot. I know 
that this notion has been challenged from time to time% and that it 
is perhaps becoming more fashionable to do so.21 Even so, I think that 
the tension reduction model is still the prevailing one; and, like so 
many aspects of the prevailing image of Man, it is manifestly false. 

It is not that Hullians, let us Say, are not aware that consum- 
matory responses—typically, highly stirred up states—and the cre- 
scendo of activities that often lead up to them can be intensely 


pleasurable. It is simply that, by the rules of scientific behavior that 


they have adopted, it is scientifically illegitimate to mention such a 
fact. That a rule can wipe out a fact i 


as science is concerned, pleasure 
Is rewarding, but that the reward is 


“are all used to provid 


stimulated in a Way appropriate to them. This ple: of pleasure by being 


asure then leads to an 


basically rational. If irrationality appears, this is not bee: 
does not act rationally in terms of the data that he a 
cause of a failure in scope—i.e., a failure to take into 
environmental data that are available and/or a failu 
total motivational system. Cf. my Paper On the nature of intelligence, J. 
General Psychol, 1945, 39, 111-196. It is commonly not reco ae | that a 
similar view of rationality and irrationality is implicit in Fusudias theory. Fol- 
lowing Freud, for instance, a conversion hysterical sym tonr is a ational 
behavior predicated on insufficient data. ME 25 

19 It is possible to define “tension” to mean simply that the actor is still 
separated from his goal. In this Sense, a tension-reduction principle is tautologically 
implicit in any concept of motivation. I am not here using the term in this sense. 
The tension-reduction principle under discussion involves the notion that any 


excitation or stirred up state impels the organism into activity that will climinate 
the excitation and restore quiescence, 
20 Cf. for instance, Diamond, S. A neglected — ë 
> » S. aspect of mo . Socio 
metry, 1939, 2. 77-85. P THOHVBHDR 


?1 Cp. White, R. W. Motivation reconsidered; 
Psychol. Rev., 1959, 66, 297-333, 


ause the individual 
lakes into account, but be- 
account all of the relevant 
re to act in terms of the 


the concept of competence. 
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increase in tension which in its tum is responsible for producing the 
necessary energy for the conclusion of the sexual act. The penultimate 
stage of that act is once again the appropriate stimulation of an eroto- 
genic zone . . . by the appropriate object . . .; and from the pleasure 
yielded by this excitation the motor energy is obtained . . . which 
brings about the discharge of the sexual substances. This last pleasure 
is the highest in intensity . . . it is wholly a pleasure of satisfaction and 
with it the tension of the libido is for the time being extinguished. 
"This distinction. between the one kind of pleasure due to the 
excitation of erotogenic zones and the other kind due to the discharge 


of the sexual substances deserves . . . a difference in nomenclature. The 
former may be suitably described as 'fore-pleasure' in contrast to the 
‘end-pleasure’. . . ." (Italics added.)22 


Alas, even if we are disposed to disregard Freud's overlooking 
of the pleasure of the orgasm per se (a highly stirred up state and 
Properly described as “end pleasure" so that Freud’s “end pleasure" 
would have to be described as “after pleasure") Freud's conceptualiza- 
tion is no better than that of other psychologists impressed by the 


entropy principle. He writes that, 


"I must insist that a feeling of tension necessarily involves unpleas- 
ure. What seems to me decisive is the fact that a feeling of this kind is 
accompanied by an impulsion to make a change in the psychological 
Situation, that it operates in an urgent way which is wholly alien to the 
nature of the feeling of pleasure" (Ibid., p. 209). 


Immediately, he notes a paradox: 


“If, however, the tension of sexual excitement is counted as un- 
pleasurable feeling, we are at once brought up against the fact that it 
is also undoubtedly felt as pleasurable. . . . How then are this unpleas- 


urable tension and this feeling of pleasure to be reconciled?" (Ibid., 
P. 209), 


Linn e might think to resolve the paradox by assuming that the first 
necessarily gives rise to excitations in other parts of the body— 
fale? withdrawing the excitation from the parts first aroused and 
lling the tension-reduction condition of pleasure—and so on until 
.e ünal climax when all tension disappears. Not only is the assump- 
os of a necessary progression demonstrably false, as is the further 
Sumption that such pleasure necessarily, as Freud suggests, “soon 
Passes over into the most obvious unpleasure if it cannot be met by a 
«Uther accession of pleasure" (p. 210), but Freud himself notes that, 
ü n every case in which tension is produced by sexual processes it is 
°companied by pleasure; even in the preparatory changes in the 
Ex m 


c Freud, S. Three Essays on Sexuality. In, The Standard Edition of the 


Complete Psychological Works of Sigmund Freud. Vol. 7, 1953, London: Hogarth. 
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genitals a feeling of satisfaction of some kind is plainly to be ob- 
served" (Ibid. p. 209). That is, Freud agrees that some states of 
excitation are per se pleasurable. 

In the "Three Essays," Freud disclaims any intention to deal with 
the problem of the paradox other than to learn as much as possible 
from the sexual instance. In 1924, however, he added a footnote 
indicating that he had attempted to solve the problem in his paper 
on “The Economic Problem of Masochism."?? The footnote gives no 
indication of repentance with regard to a former error, so that it 
seems fair to conclude that, subsequent to the latter publication, 
Freud still took seriously the views just quoted. Unfortunately, from 
the viewpoint of a consistent position, he does little more in the 
relevant section of the latter than to state the problem in what is for 
him its most critical form—viz., that the pleasure and Nirvana prin- 
ciples, respectively serving the life and death instincts, have been 
stated in identical terms, ie., the reduction of excitation. Having 


stated the problem and noted that excitation may be pleasurable, he 
writes: 


: “Pleasure and unpleasure, therefore, cannot be referred to in an 
increase or decrease of a quantity (which we describe as ‘tension due 
to stimulus’), although they obviously have a great deal to do with 
that factor. It appears that they depend, not on this quantitative factor, 
but on some characteristic of it which we can only describe as a quali- 
tative one. If we were able to say what this qualitative characteristic 
is, we should be much further advanced in psychology. Perhaps it is 
the rhythm, the temporal sequence of changes, rises and falls in the 
quantity of stimulus. We do not know” (p. 160). 


In other words, Freud’s effort to deal with satisfaction in terms of 
quantities of excitation has come to just about nought, to say nothing 
of utter confusion. Freud, however, has, at least, the virtue of remain- 
ing an honest observer; he remains in the state of confusion by refusing 
to permit his theories to dominate his observation. 

Let me consider one other instance in which the tension-reduction 
principle looms large. F estinger,^ explicitly accepting the meaning O 
reward as referring to the reduction of excitation and starting with the 
observation that, by the criterion of resistance to extinction, less ade- 
quate rewards may lead to more effective learning than more adequate 
ones, argues for the need to supplement the principle that organisms 
learn to repeat those activities that lead to reward with a second 
principle which is "rather of an Opposite character." 

3 ps 
veces RH tin e cnp rot Wate d 


?* Festinger, L. The psychological i i E 
Psychol., 1961, 16, 1-11. TSPSDUSUES RESTER I Recah quani, Jon 
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The second principle, Festinger finds in his general theory of 
cognitive dissonance. As applied to the paradoxes of learning behavior, 
Festinger's principle may be stated as follows: If an organism “exerts 
a great deal of effort, or endures pain, in order to reach some ordinary 
objective, there is a strong tendency for him to persuade himself that 
the objective is especially valuable or especially desirable.” (Italics 
added.) Or, more fundamentally: There is a need to reduce the dis- 
sonance between the cognition that one has voluntarily committed 
oneself to an activity which, “all other things being equal,” one would 
avoid doing and the cognition that the reward that has been obtained 
is inadequate; and, “this dissonance can be reduced if the organism 
can persuade himself that he really likes the behavior in which he is 
engaged or if he enhances for himself the value of what he has ob- 
tained as a result of his actions.” (Italics again added.) Four objec- 
tions can be raised to the adequacy of Festinger's formulation. In 
presenting these objections, I hope it will be clear that I am not here 
discussing the general theory of cognitive dissonance, nor other appli- 
cations of dissonance theory to problems of motivation, but the 
Particular application I have just described. . 

First, as Festinger himself notes, one means of reducing the dis- 
Sonance, and the one which “is undoubtedly the one most frequently 
employed by organisms,” is to refuse to perform the action again—so 
that the formulation leaves totally unclear why an organism should 
ever go to the trouble of persuading itself that the activity has been 
Worthwhile. To say, as Festinger does, that he is considering. only 
those situations in which this means of reducing dissonance is not 
available to the organism. That is, . .. only situations in which the 
Organism is somehow tricked or seduced into continuing to engage n 
the activity, in spite of the dissonance which is introduced, merely 

egs the question. For there exists no dissonance until the organism 
as discovered that it has been tricked or seduced, or at least that 
€ returns are not as great as anticipated. At this point, the ae ice 
does in fact have the alternative of withdrawal—or, if it does not, then 
ere is no dissonance since the continued participation is not voum. 
tary. If it does elect to continue, therefore, is it not more plausib e to 
assume that it is getting more satisfaction than the oer ame aS 
Willing to credit—perhaps from the seduction itself, perhaps Phe 
Other Sources—and may not this extra measure of me enn bes: e 
entire situation in a rosier glow than would otherwise have been 
experienced? = 
« , Second, it is questionable, in principle, whether the condition, 
all other things being equal,” can ever be satisfied if the ogena 
voluntarily commits itself to activity that it would avoid in o sd 
Contexts, Thus, the pain encountered in the context of voluntary par 


ticipation in an experiment for the advancement of science cannot be 
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compared to a similarly induced pain in an accidental — x 
a live wire; nor a pain experienced by a teen-ager with his girl frien 
as an observer with a similarly induced pain when only his mother is 
present as an observer. Perhaps Festinger would agree that the rasan 
“all other things being equal” should be deleted from the pep 
of the principle, but then what would this change imply for th 

conditions of dissonance? If I set out to determine how much pain 


I can endure, is it dissonance that increases my degree of gratification 
with every increment of pain that I can stand? 


s in Festinger's experiments—there is 
hatever to that portion of the eon 
ture of extra effort or the endurance 0 


or whatever): He sure concea 
in for (or buying, or whatever )”? 

Finally, the principle is s 
should develop more and m 


t Festinger does not mean to apply the theory 
the theory does not contain within itself any 


S been exceeded. 
It is to be noted that Festin 


effort, pain, frustration, anything that impedes the discharge of tension 
or that results in the buildin 


ess effective in reducing such excita- 
tions are sometimes advantaged in comparison with activities that are 
y criticisms of Festinger's theory are 
ory does not provide the corrective 


ese matters are relati 
They are based on crude ob 


vely simple minded. 
tightly constructed hypothet 


servations. They are not as attractive as 
ico-deductive theoretical systems. Their 
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only virtue is that they seem to fit the facts of human and, to some 

extent, of animal behavior. 

"E with, I distinguish between pleasure, a turbulent, 
p. zestful enjoyment, and pleasantness, a relaxed, serene, 

calm, passive enjoyment. 

Pleasure is associated with certain kinds of sensory stimulation. 
It also comes with the sense of advancement of one's enterprises; 
increases, probably in accordance with some principle of diminishing 
returns, when the advancement occurs in the face of difficulties 
(including pseudo-threatening conditions that one knows will be 
overcome); is proportionately greater, depending on the number and 
weight of the perpetuated motives that are directly entailed in the 
advancing behavior; and reaches maxima as component behaviors are 
Successfully consummated, the relative heights of the successive 
maxima depending also on the degree of effort required for successful 
consummation and the direct bearing of the component behavior 
on the number and weight® of the perpetuated motives entailed. 

. Pleasantness is associated with reduced effort or monotonous 
Stimulation, especially as a sequel to a period of intensely pleasurable 
Sensory stimulation which has run its full course or as an aftermath 
of the successful consummation of effortful behavior. 

.. There are other modes of sensory stimulation which are associated 
with displeasure, discomfort or pain. So is the sense of non-advance- 
ment of one’s enterprises, the displeasure mounting with the degree 
of expectation of failure, and perhaps reaching a maximum at the 
point at which failure is definite. The aftermath of the acceptance of 
failure may, however, be quite pleasant. 

I have, in the preceding paragraphs, repeatedly omitted the 
Phrase, “in the absence of contrary conditions —viz., the concurrence 
9* conditions that produce opposite effects. Other qualifications are 
also needed, particularly that the pleasures and displeasures associated 
With one's enterprises tend to dominate the pleasures and displeasures 
associated with sensory stimulation. A person committed to losing 
Weight may, for instance, find it gratifying to leave the dinner table 
lungry, and pain may be gratifying in the context of a test of endur- 
ance or in the context of expiation of guilt. Similarly, sexual congress 
With one's ideal mate may be quite unpleasurable if it occurs under 
COnditions that threaten the maintenance of self-esteem or that en- 


ance one's vulnerability to other kinds of threat. Carrying on with 
SS a 
of ?5 In the present context, I take weig. 
of a motive, meaning by the latter the bearing o! 
In the system, Motives, the advancement of w 
Motives in the system are the most central. I 
Possibility that all motives in the system will turn ou 
although this does not now seem to me to be the case. 


ht to be a function of the centrality 
f the motive on the other motives 
hich directly advances all other 
do, however, conceive of the 
t to be equally central— 
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pleasurable activity beyond the point of satiation converts the pleas- 
ure into displeasure, sometimes because of a change in conditions of 
sensory stimulation, sometimes because of the mounting displeasure 
at the non-occurrence of a desired consummation, sometimes because 
of an increasing sense of urgency to attend to temporarily deferred 
other commitments. Similarly, pleasantness cannot be indefinitely pro- 


longed; nor does it seem to be compatible with an expectation that it 
will never give way to pleasure.?6 


The assurance of the conditions of future pleasure and of the 
avoidance of future displeasure may, and typically does, become a 
component of the total system of enterprises to which an individual 
is committed;?? but this is by no means necessarily the dominant com- 
ponent of the system. Let me, however, note some special aspects of 
this enterprise which flatly contradict the notion that the absence of 
excitation is a rewarding state, A person who loses his desire for food 
does not typically rest content in his blessed state, but finds this an 
occasion to seek medical or psychotherapeutic assistance; and I suspect 
that even a dyed-in-the-wool S-R operationalist would, horribile dictu, 
seriously contemplate going to a psychoanalyst if he finds himself 
without sexual libido or given to quick discharge of sexual tension 


O tested guide lines of procedure so that he 


; the person has literally 
t has "been making him tick. 
bw the situation is typically 
into the ; em 

rejects the consummation and/or its sequellae, ego system which actively 
is between activity with the incidental 
and the direct pursuit of pleasure or O 


is by no means a necessary precondition— 


r believe on a preconscious or 
unconscious level as well—of oing ahead. I should also menon that the 
assurance of the conditions of pleasantness may become a continuing (and, a$ 
in the case of opiate addicts, a dominant) concern of the individual 
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by virtue of premature ejaculation. Most of us, I dare say, do not look 
forward with great enthusiasm to the day when we will be able to 
satisfy all of the nutritive needs of our bodies and to anticipate hunger 
by taking an appropriate pill In matters of food, sex, and other 
recreational enterprises, human beings have devoted great ingenuity 
and planning to the development of means and devices to intensify 
desire and to prolong the period of gratification that precedes 
repletion. 


V. Epilogue 


I would thoroughly agree with any critic of these remarks about 
pleasure if he pointed out that they contain all too many discrete 
Propositions and too many relatively vague terms.?? I would welcome 
à neater and more tightly wrapped package. To produce such a 
package is a scientific goal. But it is a sad commentary on the state 
of psychological science that almost anyone but the so-called scientific 
Psychologist is willing to take cognizance of these matters. When a 
Psychologist tells me that what I have said applies fairly well to his 
Own case (and I suppose that I can anticipate a marked reduction 
in such confessions in the future), but that it is not proper for a 
Scientist to say such things, that some matters are better ignored, that 
it is better for theory construction to adopt such postulates as the 
tension-reduction principle (regardless of the fact that common ob- 
Servation tells us that the principle is false), that self-contained theories 
ead to more research (without regard to the question of where such 
research can possibly lead)—then I can only say to such a fellow that 

protestations of self-righteousness, quotations from innumerable 
Philosophers, and accolades from the Psychonomic Society, all to the 
Contrary notwithstanding) he is no scientist. He is the modern coun- 
terpart of the medieval scholastic counting angels on a pinhead, albeit 
© may be accumulating his numbers in the austere environs of a 
laboratory rather than generating them in the comfort of an armchair 
or while reclining on a hard cot in a stimulus-deprived monastic cell. 
€ is a fellow who enjoys intellectual games. He is devoted gis 
Cut, exploring, and articulating his theories. He may vn e, "s 
Suppose typically is, devoted to his family and friends an a o 
Psychologists who talk his language and share his biases. Ue a nd a 
No parallel devotion to his subject matter; and a fellow who can trea 
is subject matter cavalierly is no scientist. 

I have been pleading for an approach to Man that respects our 

Se. 


28 I have, for instance, used the term pleasure as though it er ey 
Snivocal in meaning and qualitatively homogeneous in rcm ders er 
Satisfaction, gratification and pleasure as though the three te 

onyms, 
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primary—naturalistic, if you will—observations of his behavior: T 
am not anti-theoretical and certainly not anti-metatheoretical. I wi 
pen to believe that metatheoretically (and soundly metatheoretical y 
based theory,”® if anyone can come up with the latter) guided studies 
are the most efficient means of advancing knowledge, but the theories 
should be consistent with our naturalistic observations or, if they es 
not consistent, start with some reason for believing that the natura - 
istic observations are in specific ways misleading—misleading, not 
improper. I am not even opposed to including postulates in the theory 
that are contradicted by observation, provided that the total postulate- 
set has been selected with, among other things, an eye to accounting 
for the manifest contradiction. I am not against middle- or even low- 
level theories, but I have no use for theories that achieve tightness and 
rigor, consistency with data, and high predictive accuracy by on! 
trarily slicing the psychological subject matter so as to leave ou 
relevant data. I agree that it is sound Scientific strategy to work on 
low level theories before attempting to elaborate all-encompassing 
theories, but I see no scientific purpose that can be served by taking 

l theories of which it can be foretold 
the totality—not even if they are pro- 
h research can only either lead ngu. 
some significance by virtue of accidenta 
eory which does not suffer from the same 


to rigorous experimental research. Quite 
the contrary, but I see little scientific merit in experiments, no matter 
how rigorous, that have lost contact with the primary subject matter. 
I am all in favor of rigorous definitions, sound conceptualization, 


intersubjective validation, and well-founded, thoroughly tested con- 


29 My criterion for distinction between met 
the former does not lead t 


atheory and theory is that 
confirmation or disconfirma- 
[eue ofa good spect 
thin which phenomena can if 
mena parsimoniously expressed 
€ interrelating of all phenomena 
attenion to the possibilities 4 
hat might otherwise be missed. 
and, if it is true, as has been 


E phenomena t 
ly metatheories; 
een abandoned b 


postulates, making one or more 
vaguely, assuming the intrusion of Some uncontrolled variables. In a sense, for 
instance, every bridge is a test of the : 
I doubt if anyone has ever seriously questioned Newton’s laws (which, inci- 
dentally, are tautologies to start with) on the grounds that bridges designed by 
the best of engineers have been know 

defect in the m unanticipated circumstances that generate 
Stresses and strains which the bridge 
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clusions; but I am opposed to mistaking these goals of science for its 
starting point. 

I happen to share the belief that it is probably impossible to make 
Observations in a completely open-minded—I am tempted to say, 
empty minded—fashion. But, still, we sometimes do make unantic- 
ipated observations in the naturalistic setting, and sometimes these 
Inay even go contrary to our expectations, and we owe such unex- 
pected observations respect. I have belabored the issue of the tension- 
reduction principle because it offers a dramatic illustration of how 
Psychologists can ignore the manifest falsity of one of their favorite 
preconceptions. That it is a favorite preconception is evidenced by the 
wide variety of psychological theorists who pay obeissance to it. There 
are not many theoretical issues where you can find a Freud, a Hull, 
and a Festinger in one corner—and the wrong corner, at that. 

It is in the desire to help Psychology to do justice to itself by 
ridding itself of its false images that I have attempted to portray Man 
as I see him. I know that, in the time available, I could not deal with 
all aspects of that image. Nor have I attempted to give due credit to 
my psychological predecessors (Freud, E. B. Holt, Pierre Janet, Kurt 

ewin, Gardner Murphy, Tolman, Woodworth and many others) in 
Whose thinking my own notions are rooted. Somewhere in the course 
of my intellectual history that preceded the writing of this paper, 
Owever, I realized that I was but recapturing a rather ancient image, 
One that has somehow gotten lost in the midst of a great deal of 
Pseudo-scientific claptrap. That is why I have taken the somewhat 
unusual course among psychologists of turning to the Bible for my 
asic references on the image of Man. It is a faithful image, I think. 
tis an image that justifies the commitment in the first sentence of 
Our professional code of ethics. It is an image that justifies the major 
Concerns of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. 


The Personality and Career of Satan 
Henry A. Murray 


To those members of the APA who are so strictly dedicated to 
the doctrine of immaculate Scientism that they must needs limit the 


reference group, the Olympian company of ph sicists, think when 
they hear that Satan was exhibited" Cy? 


; therefore, that mine is 


r of Satan down the ages is 

almost unique in volume and variety (my bibliography on the Devil 

consists of more than 150 titles), it would be hard to find a better 
36 
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case in which to test the plausibility of whatever hypotheses we may 
construct relative to the genesis, evolution, propagation, and survival 
of an enormously consequential inhabitant of the collective mind of 
Western man. Despite the fact that today it is not possible to observe 
the birth and development of this particular demon in a living mind, 
any more than an evolutionist can witness the rise and fall of the 
dinosaur, I hope that some of vou, in view of these considerations, 
will concede that a longitudinal study of the Devil. if systematically 
conducted, may properly be given place within the boundaries of 
psychology as currently defined. 

To what class of charismatic imaginal entities does Satan belong? 
Not to the class represented, say, by images of Alexander the Great; 
and not to the class represented by images of Hamlet or Don Quixote. 
Satan is similar to the members of both these only in one respect: he 
possesses a full complement of anthropopsychic properties, that is, 
he is described as perceiving, feeling, thinking, or intending as a 
human being does. Only occasionally is he endowed with solely 
anthropomorphic attributes. When he is portrayed in a nearly human 
form, he is almost invariably supplied with certain goat-like ap- 
pendages, such as horns, a tail, and cloven feet. But more important 
than this he is an immortal being with supernatural powers at his 
command: he is capable of doing everything that children have 
always imagined doing in the furthest reaches of their wish-fulfilling 
fantasies, Being a pure psyche, or spirit, he is ordinarily invisible, can 
pass through walls of any thickness, and can invade and seize the will 
of any living creature, In this way he can take the shape of an 
insidious serpent as he did to seduce Eve, or that of a dragon at the 
jaws to Hell as he does in Breughel’s canvases, or that of the dog 
Who appeared in the laboratory of the fed-up scholar, Faust. In former 
days, we may presume, the Devil was more enchanting than God to 
some young "bovs because, with the wings of an angel he would fly 
from place to place without a gasoline motor and to any height, ün- 
encumbered by the elaborate apparatus of a science fiction hero, as 
he did, according to the Gospel of St. Luke, when he took Jesus 
"p into a high mountain" and later "set him am a pinnacle - ki 
temple.” These powers are comparable to those exhibited ny oa 
croes, gods, demi-gods, and demons of mythologies, G al 
legends: and roughly speaking he belongs with them, but in a specia 
class of supernatural entities whose exceeding potency depends on a 
vivid belief in their existence, and, further, in a sub-class of that class. 
composed of demonic entities, and in Satan's case, the source and 
ruler of all demons, indeed, in the Judao-Christian tradition, Me 
object of a monodemonism inter-related with the orthodox eiae mcn 

But here is the snag: people have always been ee pi | 
On the one hand, that the supernatural anthropopsychic beings tha 
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play the leading parts in the dramatic mythologies and religions of 
all out-groups are purely imaginary, and, on the other hand, to be 
convinced that the personae of their own religious dramas (who 
were deeply planted in their psyches at the carliest age) are absolutely 
real and sacred beings, whose objective existence outside their minds 
has been unmistakably and irrevocably revealed. 


\ And so, seeing that 
Satan and God were the kev figures in the 


sacred apocalyptic myth of 


SATAN 


George Waters 


both Judaism and Christianity, in one of Which religions most of us 
were reared, it will be necessary if we wish to adopt n customary 
scientific impartiality in these “matters to mind ourselves. from 
whatever constraining web of sentiments may still reside in us, and. 
taking the station of the man in the moon before the arrival of any 
missionary astronauts, look at the whole matter from afar in readiness 
for any sign of “usable truth,” which Melville once defined as “the 
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apprehension of the absolute condition of things as they strike the 
eye of the man who fears them not.” 


A credo. The ground for this undertaking of mine, as well as for 
the hope that other psychologists will invade the abundant field of 
religious images and imagents, and grapple with one or another of 
its many mysteries, is a conclusion, or value judgment, I have come 
to, on the periphery of science, which might be termed a credo. It is 
the belief that the evidence set forth by anthropologists and psycho- 
analysts, particularly by Frazer and by Freud, in favor of the 
proposition that religions are products of human imaginations revised 
by rationality, is so massive and persuasive that it adds up to a 
veritable discovery, potentially the most consequential discovery since 

arwin's theory of evolution. This discovery, as I view it, puts religion 
in the select company of science, philosophy, and art since these are 
also products of the best human imaginations revised by rationality. 
In fact, if one defines religion as the matter of ultimate concern, it 
gives religion the superordinate position. You can ask science for 
What? philosophy for what? and art for what? but not religion for 
What? because it is the function of religion to provide the best 
Conceivable answers to all those “whats.” To answer these “whats,” 
to fulfil this basic function, as I sce it, the propositions and stories 
of a religion should, first of all, be as true as they can be at any given 
time, that is, congruent with the deepest realities of human nature; 
and second, they should be as comprehensive and as self-consistent as 
they can be made; and third, they should comfort the distressed, and, 
Y presenting visions of a realizable better future, engender hope, and 
Tncourage efforts to achieve this. Finally, a religious system should 
€ applicable to the most critical problems of the day and aid in their 
Solution, and hence, like science, should always be susceptible to 
correction and reconstruction. This is an ideal which was approximated 
y Christianity in the 13th century, at least as judged by most of the 
eminent intellectuals of that era as well as by the bulk of the popu- 
tion. But today only a minority of thoughtful people sincerely believe, 
In the marrow of their passions, that Christianity fulfils any of these 
‘nections to a consequential degree, and this failure, so evident to 
SO many for so long, is in all likelihood the root determinant of the 
alienation and demoralization of large numbers of our fellowmen. 
And so the discovery I mentioned is both important and timely, for 
It means that religion, as a product of passionate human imaginations 
revised by rationality, can be sympathetically examined, analyzed, 
Svaluated; revised, radically reconstructed, or built anew by people of 
sufficient depth and genius, just as art-forms and scientific theories 
ave been periodically recreated down the centuries. Suspecting that 
Satan, the drama of the Good Father and the Bad Son, may be 
Initially responsible in some degree for the fact that Christianity has 
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not matured to the point of being equal to the dilemmas of our time, 
I shall turn to the question of the genesis and nature of this Bad Son. 

Prologue. Essential to a genuine understanding of what I have in 
mind to say is a fifty-page prologue, which, of course, Mus ur 
omitted. It deals with the application of contemporary anthropologica 
and psychological theories to such fundamental phenomena as (1); 
the projection of anthropopsychic entities as powers immanent in 
natural objects, such as the earth and sun, and then their projection 
into space as transcendent powers outside of nature; and (2), 
transition from the concept of a god as sheer power to that of a mora 
god who is both powerful and good; and (3), the evolution of a 
chaos of minor deities, by consolidation and crystallization, into a 
single god, highly magnified as to power and benevolence, or, as e: 
Persia, the conception of two gods, coeval brothers of almost equa 
potency, one wholly good, known later as Ozmazd and the athen 
wholly evil, known later as Ahriman; and (4), the social effect © 


the cyclical mythology of ancient India, portraying an eternal series 
of departures and returns 


Zoroasters radical break with tr 
linear mythology which announced that the age-old alternation of 
good and evil—first Ozmazd, the 
control of things, and then Ahriman, the angel of darkness, lies, and 


vice—that this perpetual cycle would be terminated at an appointe 
future time, when Ozmazd an 


demolish the wicked Ahriman 
and establish a new and perf 
and (5), the assimilation o 


» and more than one Satan. “Satan” is a WOT 


survival. 
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From dissonance to consonance. Here I shall pause for a moment 
at the end of this summary of my prologue, because I have come to a 
body of material of exceeding richness and significance, mostly in 
the book of Enoch, which may be familiar to the next President of 
this Division; but if not, I would like to recommend it to him as just 
his meat. Whether he will be appetized or not, his is the theoretical 
digestive system which seems best fitted to give vital order to this 
plenitude of heterogeneous data. In agreement with the consensus of 
Opinion of those scholars who are entitled to a serious hearing, a 
purely hypothetical model of the initial state of mind shared by the 
non-canonical writers of the last centuries B.C. might include the 
following: (1), a feeling of extreme distress engendered by the 
tribulations suffered by their peoples and by the perception of 
rewarded wickedness on all sides of them ever since the break-up of 
Alexander's empire; (2), an insistent need to find an explanation for 
this prevalence and these victories of iniquity, since it was no longer 
Possible to view them as God's just punishment for their own sins; 
(3), a Strong attraction to the Persian concept of Ahriman, first, 
cause it did provide an anthropopsychic explanation of evil, and 
Second, because of Ahriman's essential role in the inspiring and 
Uresistible apocalyptic vision of the great war of supernatural beings 
that would end with the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth; and third, because it was comforting to have a single figure to 
Whom all wickedness could be legitimately ascribed; (4), a state of 
'issonance resulting from the entertainment of this concept because, 
Since Ahriman was a self-created god with powers almost equal to 
those of the good god, Ozmazd, this concept did not conform to their 
certainty that God was the creator of the universe, all powerful and 
al’ good; and (5), an antipathy to Ahriman because he was a foreign 

Bod never in any way related to Jehovah. ^M 
So much for this crude and over-simplified analysis of the initial 
Condition of a hypothetical cognitive system. What an expert of 
r F estinger's mettle might do, after revising my provisional formu- 
ation, would be to trace in the relevant non-canonical works the 
Progression from this state of dissonance to that of relative consonance 
Which was attained before the middle of the first century A.D., first, 
Y giving the supernatural Ahriman the Biblical name of e 
Second, by endowing this grandiose Satan with a large portion ol 
riman's evil powers, by admitting, in fact, that Satan was in yee 

ot the temporal and hopelessly vicious age of human history in whic! 
they were then living, an age in which the righteous were constantly 
tormented by his demonic and human agents; third, by announcing 
that the angel Satan had been created by God in Heaven but had 
fallen because of some unpardonable offense, and fourth, by ian | 

that God, being omnipotent, had power over Satan, and being a 
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good, would brin 
future as 
prologue. 

New Testament Satan. 
fully formed and featured Satan, outcom 


g an end to the Devil's rule on earth in the near 
prophesied by the apocalyptic writers. Here endeth this 


ir. (Perhaps the architects 


this.) Satan's undisputed 
Sovereignty on earth at that time is made known to us when he 
tempts Jesus by saying: “All this power will I give thee, and the glory 
of them: for that is delivered unto me; and to whomsoever I will give 
it. If thou therefore will worship me, all shall be thine.” The presence 
of this hardly credible Satan in the New Testament has been an 


embarrassment to many modern theologians. But in the most recent 
book on the subject by Ling, it is argued that a supernatural antago- 


; was the extension of Satan’s 
power on earth which brought forth the 


to say that here was sufficient 
prodigious exuberance of imaginations about 


stian centuries, exhibited him 


£ à in some impression of 
the difficulty of their task i : 
out of a cognitive model i ich i producing consonance 


een ti alréadi 
jection. In Subsequent siones hie 


: ; but he n a the 
monstrous proportions that he did in later C ever reached 


tempter, accuser, and punisher, but not the p 
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What was the original state of the Devil? Here the basic premise 
was that since God is perfect, his celestial creations must be perfect, 
and hence the Devil must have been perfect on the day that he was 
made. But there was no Biblical support for this conclusion until 
Tertullian (Adversus Marcionem, 2, 10) encountered the famous 
prophecy in Ezekial 28, 12, and decided (like many a dream in- 
terpreter of our time) that the King of Tyre to whom this passage is 
literally addressed was unquestionably a symbol of the Devil, and 
hence it was not the King but the Devil who was “full of wisdom 
and perfect in beauty . . . perfect in thy ways from the day that thou 
wast created, till unrighteousness was found in thee . . .” Tertullian's 
arguments were widely accepted and henceforth the Devil, in the 
first phase of his career, was known as Lucifer, the "Morning Star," 
the “Shining One,” first and highest of the angels. Gregory of Nyssa 
(ca 331-396) was of the same mind. St. Anselm (1033-1109) also 
assumed that Lucifer was perfect at the time of his creation, and 
St. Thomas (ca 1225-1274) taught that he was one of the pure angels 
of God, probably “superior to all.” That point at least was settled 
without much argument. The next question, however, brought forth a 
variety of answers. 

What was the cause of the change in Lucifers personality from 
the state of perfection to that of unrighteousness? There was peace in 
Heaven until Lucifer, out of a feeling of resentment, persuaded a 
large number of discontented fellow angels to join him in a revolution 
against the celestial government of his Almighty Father. What was 
the cause of the resentment which transformed Lucifer into Satan? 
The answers given can be ordered into two classes. . 7 

l. Resentment engendered by jealousy and envy (dispositional 
determinants) provoked by the presence of another object of God's 
concern (situational determinant). Justin Martyr (ca 100-165) seems 
to have been the first to suggest that envy of Adam was the cause of 
the Devil's discontent. A little later we find Irenaeus (2nd century) 
affirming that the angel "because apostate and an enemy on the day 
when he became jealous of God's creature (man) and undertook to 
Set him against God." To this thesis both Tertullian and Gregory of 
Nyssa were agreeable. But, according to Lactantius (4th century ), 
God first produced the Word (Christ) and then Lucifer who was 
tainted with the venom of jealousy. “He was jealous of his elder 
brother, who, remaining attached to God the Father, obtained his 
affection.” In short, these first explanations of Satans passage from 
good to evil are consonant with sound Freudian doctrine respecting 
the dynamics of so-called "sibling rivalry”; jealousy s the Fathers 
preceding creation (elder brother) or of his succee i earn 
(equivalent to a younger brother ). The latter thesis is = to 
the story of the two other proud, vindictive (Satanic) characters in 
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the Old Testament (e.g. Cain and Ishmael). fealousy of this sort 
and of this intensity presupposes a high degree of dependent narcism 
(that is, the child's insistence on a monopoly of parental love), and, 
possibly, on the parent's too-obvious display of favoritism for the 
other sibling. 


2. Resentment engendered by envy of God's supreme position of 


cessors: 


Art thou also become weak as we? 
us? Thy pomp is brought down to hell. . 
heaven, O day star, son of the morning! ho 
ground, which didst lay low the n 


Art thou become like unto 
- How art thou fallen from 
w art thou cut down to the 


Origen convinced his fellow theologians that these words could 
refer, not to any earthly king, but to Satan only; and henceforth the 
Devil became the prince of prid, 


> Tegicid, 


es, and parricides. 
In what precisely did Satan’s 


—— ———— ———ÉENM 
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lasted for a thousand years and led to no unanimous decision. Since 
there does not seem to be any vital conception of pride and its 
vagaries that has wide currency among the members of this Division, 
Our private views, if any, on this neglected topic may be more 
discrepant than those of the Church Fathers, in which case a mere 
list of their conclusions as to the nature of Satan's sin might instigate 
some fruitful intellective activities in us: 


l. Satan wanted to pass himself off as God, said Saint Gregory of 
Nazianzus (Lectures, 35, 5). 

2. Satan tried to convince his fellow angels that he had created 
himself and then created matter out of his own body, announced 
Prudentius (Hamartigenia, 168). 

3. Satan wished to shatter the bonds of his dependence upon God 
and to be his own master, asserted Saint Gregory the Great (Morals 34, 
40). 

4. Satan wished to obtain beatitude before the time appointed by 
his maker, argued Saint Anselm (De casu diaboli, 4). 

5. Satan wanted the other angels to adore him as a self-created 
God, said Rupert (De Victoria Verbi Dei, 1, 8-12) in essential agree- 
ment with Prudentius. 

6. Satan wished to derive his happiness from himself alone, instead 
of with the help of grace. This was the authoritative verdict of Saint 
Thomas (Summa, 1, 68, 3). 


The differences between these six opinions which entangled the 
fastidious intellects of the Church, could hardly detain the interest of a 
Psychologist today. “To hell with these minutiae,” he might say. 

Satan wanted to be God, period.” But not until the 14th century was 
à qualified version of this diagnosis literally set forth. 


7. Satan could not have been so extravagant as to believe that he 
Was capable of becoming God, but he could have felt a desire to possess 
the divine nature and could have regretted that divinity was beyond 
his reach, concluded Duns Scotus (Sententias, 2, 5, 1). 


I shall not pursue this topic any further since the controversy 
had no closure and the samples of psychological acumen I have given 
You will suffice as a basis for a summary statement of what the 
reverent doctors had to say about the Devil's sin, namely that it 
Consisted in hardly more than a desire to be one grade higher on the 

Cavenly scale of Being than he was at his creation, which meant the 
acquisition of a divine nature, since he already possessed every form 
excellence but this. x 
In this day of non-authoritarian parents, of independence training, 
of the precocious emancipation of youth, and of teenage Killers, 
Satan's ascensionistic hopes (perfect illustrations of the paints 
"ràving for superiority) are not likely to be regarded as ample cause 
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for everlasting ostracism and damnation. But of course this judgment 
of our time may be nothing but a consequence of the Devil's having 


the moment he arrived on earth, we can scarcely say that they 
pride that would ‘explain both the 
utmost punishment that was meted out to him in Heaven and the 
malevolent course of his whole subsequent career, It is this mildness 
em, that has prodded me to seck & 
more sufficient answer, carrying on as they did with no facts, experi- 
ments, statistics, or computers to assist me. But before doing so, I 
must consider the most refractory of all the problems that confronted 
the Church Fathers, 

What is the explanation of the emergence of evil dispositions in 
Lucifer's perfectly created personality? Of all those who have honestly 
endeavored to come to grips with this question, St. Anselm (1033- 
1109) is especially impressive. He assumes that the good angels who 
stood firmly in the truth did so because they had received from God 
the gift of steadfastness. Then he asks, did God fail to give Lucifer 
ail to transmit the necessary capacity 


: In either case, Lucifer-Satan must m 
judged blameless. St. Anselm's answer is that God gave Lucifer both 


sufficient power and sufficient will to be steadfast, but that the angel 
did not continue to exercise his will in the right direction to the end. 
No explanation is offered for the sudden weakening of the angel's 
disposition or power to be steadfast. Why was he deprived of this 
capacity? We are left with the assertion that God created a perfect 
Spiritual being who became the epitome of imperfection. Let us 
consider three of several conceivable solutions. 

l. God created Lucifer p 
best that he could do), that is 


insist on a monopoly of power and glory (: 
me"), and give vent, when crossed, to hor: 
(“For behold, the Lord will come 


a whirlwind, to render his anger with fury and his rebukes with flames 
of fire”). And then, having create i 


in his place, that is, if relegated forever to a subordinate position. 


^ e. 
M m_a 
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God's refusal to be succeeded, as other gods had been succeeded 
(hubris in a ruler), would be enough to account for the report that 
his once-admirable son has never been able to forgive him. This 
thesis would conform to the proposition that God was all powerful 
and possibly all good, but not all knowing, since he did not foresee 
that a replication of himself would eventually rebel, if all hope of any 
higher status were denied him. 

2. If (by definition) God is omniscient and capable of fore- 
knowledge, he must have known that he was not giving Lucifer (or 
Adam later) enough steadfastness for them to persevere in perpetual 
obedience, known that they would therefore disobey eventually, and 
“nown that he would punish each of them for this, despite the fact 
that he himself had planted the bent toward disobedience (the id 
tendency) and failed to imbed sufficient power to inhibit it ( ego 
Structure). One might surmise that God committed this grave in- 
Justice as the only possible means to a good end, namely, to provide 
mankind with an unforgettable object lesson of crime and punish- 
Tent, which was to serve as the necessary forerunner of his later 
Presentation of the possibility of redemption, as Christianity has 

rmed. But this is hardly plausible, since if God were omniscient 


crimes he had punished so severely and unforgivingly. 


3. In the case of Lucifer-Satan, God might purposely have 
endowed him with a preponderance of malice in order that he, Satan, 


armony with the 
manifest not so much in sustaining a man in goodness as in con- 


a Consistently moral man. 

Up to this point I have argued much as some of the Church 
Fathers argued, but with the addition of a few psychological hy- 
Potheses provided by recent studies of father-son relationships. The 
Chief difference in bias is that formerly (perhaps since time im- 
memorial) it was the children who were blamed for disobedience and 
rebellion (“Honor thy father and thy mother”), whereas today the 
Parents are more likely to be blamed, the psychoanalytical command- 
ment being: honor thy son and thy daughter. 
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But, in all earnestness, religious thought tends, or should tend, 
toward the ideal; and we are entitled to expect from it a story of a 
Father-Son relationship in Heaven which will edify and inspire 
terrestial fathers who are similarly confronted by a discontented son. 
But the truth is that hundreds of fathers of our own time display 
greater wisdom than was attributed to Diety in preparing their s 
for the advent of a younger sibling, or in transforming his enmity : 
affection. Many times, of course, they don't, and so we have in ou 
midst numerous micro Satans, repressed Satanic personalities of minor 
scale and scope. Which brings me to: eke 

An abstract of the Satanic personality. Y say “Satanic personality i 
instead of "Satan's personality,” because my goal is a theoretica 
formulation which is congruent not only with the Devil's age 
and career as represented to us by the scholastic theorists, but with 
the development of a compound of thematic dispositions which is 
manifested to a varying extent, covertly and overtly, by rng 
persons of our own day, and which I have had the opportunity o 
investigate in a few cases. In attempting this, I shall be exten n 
the speculations of the ecclesiastical theorists only so far as 
propose, first, that absolute evil cannot be derived from a mild er 
of pride, but only from the most extreme form, which I shall 2 
absolute malignant pride, or malignant narcism, and second, that 2 » 
potentiality for absolute pride was necessarily present in Lucifer 
personality from the day of his creation. : 

In briefest terms, my reconstruction involves the following fa- 
miliar components: (1), an extravagant growth of four varieties 4 
narcism originating and reinforced in the earliest years of childhood, 
at the core of which is the subjects tacit assumption that his oun 
supreme worth entitles him to a monopoly (or at least the lion s 
share) of whatever goods, services, attention, adulation, honors, privi 
leges, power, and prestige are to be had in his environment; n 
series of shocks, frustrations, or punishments which are narcistically 
felt to be unforgivably malicious insults; (3), the transformation “i 
the initial state of complacent self-esteem into a suspicious foca 
hatred of the insulting object, generalized into a diffuse misanthrope 
and distrust; and (4), a fixed determination to revenge the injury 
which, if unsuccessful, may lead to nihilism, self-hate, and suicide, 
the narcist against himself. I suggest that the first phase of narcistie 
expansion—illustrated, say, by Lucifer in his prime—is not malignan p 
but a possible precursor of malignancy, the development of whic 
depends on whether the suffered narcistic wound is taken in goo 
grace (impunitively or intrapunitively) or as an outrage to be avenge 
with extrapunitive fanaticism. All of this is congruent with ortho 
belief regarding Satans personality and career as given earlier. s 

The distinctive underlying characteristics of the Satanic pe 
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sonality, then, are a) a secret feeling in the subject of having been 
harshly, treacherously, unjustly, or ignominiously deprived of his 
deservedly large share of benefits, rewards, and glory; b) a basic 
state of alienation, resentment, and distrust; c) a hidden envy coupled 
with expressed contempt of the notable achievements of others; 
d) repression of guilt feelings; and e) the adoption of one or another 
strategy—sly, slippery, and subversive or openly destructive—of giving 
vent to his self-consuming hatred. His negative characteristic, by 
Which he is most easily identified, is the absence of any capacity to 
experience or express authentic selfless love, gratitude, admiration, or 
compassion. 

Question. How is it that psychoanalysis has not emphasized 
malignant narcism, or Satanism, as a complex to be repressed? How is 
it that Oedipus reigns supreme as the epitome of evil in the id of 
Freudian theory? In Adlerian theory, to be sure, Satan's need for 
superiority, his envy and rage are adequately conceptualized; but 
not his invulnerable stockade of pride, as described in Paradise Lost 
or Moby Dick, for example. Why is that? Or, to put it in another 
way, why did not the early religion-makers accuse Satan of lecherous 
excesses? It is true that some of them did consider for awhile that 
Concupiscence might have been the sin by which the Angel fell, and 
later, in the days of Witchcraft, hundreds of women, under torture, 
testified to the Devil's diffuse and inexhaustible libido; but more 
deadly than all that was malice coming out of pride. And yet today 
we have no psychology of pride. 

Satan down the centuries. There is time here for no more than 
what you know already about Satan's seasons of ascendancy over the 
minds of men and women since the Dark Ages. A perpetually 
Subversive agent, he was most influential in the Age of Faith, publicly 
as the inaugurator of the Black Mass and privately as the tempter 
and the interrupter of the prayers of the most devout, the “shadow,” 
as Jung would say, of every monk and nun who strained for chastity 
and saintliness. Satan’s victories were more spectacular, frightening, 
and obnoxious, however, in the overlapping and succeeding Age of 
Witchcraft, in which, as the acknowledged god of a persisting, pre- 

ristian Pagan cult, he was the exciting cause of recurrent seizures 
OF anxiety and panic leading to fanatic witch hunts, trials, tortures, 
and burnings at the stake. Since the Devil was blamed for all the 
Neurotic and psychotic symptoms which today are attributed to the 
id, the published detailed records of witch trials which have come 
Own to us constitute, as Freud discovered, a comprehensive com- 
Pendium of the lurid psychopathology of that era, and hence of 
Considerable professional interest to many of us. But this chapter in 
the religious career of Satan deserves an extensive treatment, as does 
his distinguished career in literature from the Faust-book and Christo- 
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pher Marlowe down through Milton and Goethe to Rimbaud and 
Thomas Mann. The Devil's successes in each of these spheres of 
activity call for a separate volume, as does his relatively short but 
fiery upsurges into philosophy and politics from the late eighteenth 
century down to his total incarnation in the person of Adolph Hitler. 
But since these wonders and horrors are outside the possible scope of 
this paper, I shall turn to another phenomenon: the operation of a 
very dangerous propensity to the indulgence of which all of us are 
prone. 

Projections of Satan in the Western world. To the primitive mind 
every opponent or enemy is bad by definition. But after the develop- 
ment and articulation of abstract ethical principles, by the Egyptians 
a €, a person or group of people could be 
judged bad or good, regardless of whether he or they were friend or 
foe. This distinction, however, was rarely made in practice; and 
as all forms of wickedness became crystallized into a single fiendish 
Satan who, like a proliferating cancer invaded the susceptible 
collective minds of men, their projection of this malignant essence 
e inevitable, producing as 


enemies: the entire pagan world Surrounding Roman Christendom, 
the infiltrating heresies—Mithraism, Manichaeism, and Gnosticism—, 
the invading Huns and Moslems, the American Indians in New 


Á cults arising in their midst, 
such as Romantic Love, Witchcraft, and the antitheistic French 


Of course, it is a great error to assume that whatever system of 
ideas is once defined as optimally good and true, will always be 
optimally good and true, and hence that every proposed change in 
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the system must Spring from an evil source, Satan in this context. 
This means that the creation of something new and the transformation 
of something old (the rarest and best of functions) are attributed in 
large measure to the Devil, often by the creator himself. For example, 
we find Blake, that admirable man, claiming that “every poet is of 
the Devil’s party,” and so, by degrees, Satan, hater of man; is endowed 
with some of the heroic virtues of Prometheus, lover of man, as 
Milton’s Satan was endowed to some extent; and, in due course, 
"Devils advocate" becomes a badge of honor, and all values are 
turned upside down, because Satan—at least according to the view 
presented here—is a wholly self-centered, envious, vindictive, nihilist 
without creative powers. In ancient Hindu mythology Siva, the 
destroyer, is not a nihilist, but the necessary fore-runner and initiator 
of the succeeding creative phase. According to one of several versions 
of his function, he is portrayed with a mighty lingam and ends his 

ance of destruction with a discharge of seed for the conception 
which originates the next period of construction. 

Is the spirit of Satan operating in our midst? By the turn of the 
ast century it seemed that Satan was no more than a vestigial image, 
a broken-spirited relic of a perished past, a ludicrous ham actor with 
nO greater part to play in man’s imagination than the vermiform 
appendix in his gut. The sweetness and light of reason had shown 

im to be a nightmarish product of moral indigestion, an horrendous 
Superstition, which the human species—being set at last on the 
ascending path of progressive evolutions and feeling better every 

ay in every way—had left dying in its rear. Improvements in the 
Physical and social environment were gradually extinguishing whatever 
Wicked dispositions had been manifest in less enlightened eras. 

Such ill-bred complacency, of course, was fated for a fall; and 
after the shock of World War I there were lots of people conditioned 
to agree with Father Knox when he said: “It is so stupid of modern 
Civilization to have given up believing in the devil when he is de 
9nly explanation of it.” Somebody then suggested that precisely this 
Was Satan’s strategem, as crafty as any in his long career, its 
Convince mankind of his decease and the inconceivability x S 
rebirth. In dealing with a scientist, for example, could Satan have 
devised 4 better tactic? To be sure the ruse of anonymity e not 
Wholly new. It was the very first he chose. But in émis e ye 
advantaged by the fact that Adam and Eve had never arr ean ked 
him, had not been warned of his foreseen intrusion, ^ ss s 
resolution and his wiles. Satan managed, somehow, to keep S 

E : however, it was 

Out of Genesis. To operate in the twentieth century, sins an 

necessary first of all to get his bad name vx s dm n only could 

erased from the entablatures of man's brain. Then and the abiy i» 
* achieve his end: to destroy man's serenity forever, or, p 
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terminate the entire human drama, by proffering an atom to be split, 
in the same seductive way as he had started it by proffering an apple. 
This might be one version of the Devil in our midst. 

Another might be that he went underground for several gener- 
ations to gather up his energies for an unparalleled display of 
nihilistic force and that since World War I he has been incarnate in 
a host of madmen, one, of course, particularly, who kindled the 
cruelest propensities in man's nature, and contrived detestable enor- 
mities on a larger scale than has ever been recorded in man's long 
history of criminality and martyrdom. In view of all this, some people 
have returned to the concept of original sin, or to a revised version of 
it, and the Devil has once again become an object of study, several 
books describing his nature and career having recently been published. 

In a recent seminar on Satan at Harvard University which in- 
cluded several concentrators in literature and several in psychology, 
besides Professor Harry Levin and myself, there was an airing 0 
diverse views as to what, if any, concept of the Devil as a force 
could have any significance for men with twentieth century minds. 
Since no unanimity was sought or approximated, I shall confine my 
concluding remarks to those tenable views which seem most pertinent 
to the theories and practices of psychologists. 

Since the use of proper names derived from history (e.g. de Sade) 
or from mythology (e.g. Oedipus) to refer to certain definable human 
dispositions or complexes is an accepted convention in psychology 
today, the name "Satan" could be so used within a scientific frame- 
work. Precisely which nuclear disposition or compound of dispositions 
should be designated by the term “Satanism” or the “Satan complex” is 
a special problem that was not discussed in our seminar. Sufficient 
for our purposes was the idea that the Satanic spirit is marked by 
hate and a compulsion to destroy or to abase, both of which are born 
of a need to revenge a purely personal insult, as described so 
definitively and affectively by Captain Ahab, for example. As a 
corollary to this total vindictiveness would be an incapacity to love 
and an incapacity to create any variety of new forms that are valuable 
to humanity. This combination, let us say, would constitute an evil 
personality. But if the object of its hatred were something that was 
definitely harmful to man’s welfare, a personality of this sort might 
perform a beneficial function. We are all familiar with the old adage 
to the effect that bad men may do good and good men may do harm. 
And so, in view of the original conception of the Devil, we should 
add that the target of the malevolent spirit of Satanism is man’s 
conception of supreme worth, or excellence, and man’s desire and 
resolution to abide by this conception and to approach it in his being 
and in his conduct. 


I shall not stop to write a book in justification of this statement, 
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but will simply call attention to the fact that if we assume that God, 
Satan's first and foremost enemy, was man's superordinate repre- 


reference to a wicked figure in the mythology of Judaeo-Christianity 
and becomes available for application in any context. 

Since the modern world constitutes the context to be considered 
at this point, we should ask what conceptions of supreme wrath are 
dominant today. We think of Catholicism, Judaism, Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism, and Communism; and for those peoples who sincerely cleave 
to any one of these beliefs, the target of Satanic envy and destructive- 
ness is unequivocal. But since for most of the rest of us there is no widely 
acknowledged comparable conception to guide our individual and 
Social efforts and give some unity and superpersonal significance to 
our various unique purposes, we might reasonably surmise that the 


women in the West consists of whatever dispositions and powers may 
reside in them to create conceptions of this nature: say, the con- 
ception of a better world composed of better societies of better 
persons and to strive to actualize it by self-transformations and social 
reconstructions. In other words, according to one tenable view, the 
Satanic aim is to prevent all developments in this direction b 

shattering man's faith in the existence of the necessary potentialities 
within himself and reducing him to cynicism and despair until the 
demoralization and abasement of his personality has reached a state 


Man is a computer, an animal, or an infant. His destiny is completely 
determined by genes, instincts, accidents, early conditionings and 
reinforcements, cultural and social forces. Love is a secondary drive 
based on hunger and oral sensations or a reaction formation to an 
innate underlying hate. In the majority of our personological formu- 
lations there are no provisions for creativity, no admitted margins of 
freedom for voluntary decisions, no fitting recognitions of the power 
of ideals, no bases for selfless actions, no ground at all for any hope 
that the human race can save itself from the fatality that now con- 
fronts it. If we psychologists were all the time, consciously or un- 
consciously, intending out of malice to reduce the concept of human 
nature to its lowest common denominators, and were gloating over 
Our successes in so doing, then we might have to admit that to this 
extent the Satanic spirit was alive within us. But personally I suspect 
that our abasements of man are consequences, first of all, of the 
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established requirement for a Ph.D. degree, namely that we obtain, so 
far as possible, mathematically unequivocal results. And so, assuming 
there is some germ of truth in this, I shall leave you with the question 
of whether, by any chance, the current Ph.D. system is one of the 
Devil's cunningest contrivances. 
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